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PREFACE 


Usually, it is an easy and joyous occasion to thank people for their 
assistance, active help, and motivation to accomplish a monograph 
such as this. Although it is a joyous undertaking for me here, too, it 
is not an easy one. There were so many helpful hands without whom 
each of the essays in their original version would not have been pos- 
sible. Most of them will be mentioned at the appropriate place in the 
footnotes. In addition some others will play the role of a ‘character’ 
in the narrative introductory chapter, which is dedicated to the people 
and my own curiosity that motivated me to plunge into the world of 
ancient manuscripts. Thus, I restrict myself here to those people whose 
support has been essential for the book in front of you, its individual 
essays, and the update sections. 

First and above, all Iam deeply grateful to Stanley E. Porter (McMaster 
Divinity College, Hamilton/Ontario, Canada). He came up with the 
idea of translating some of my dispersed publications dealing with 
manuscripts and publishing them in a single volume in order to make 
them known and more easily accessible for interested scholars. It was his 
permanent encouragement and his indefatigable, patient, and unselfish 
work on my English style and now and then the content of the essays 
that made this book possible at all. I say thank you, my friend. 

Furthermore, I thank him and Wendy J. Porter, the editors of the 
Texts and Editions in New Testament Study, for offering the opportunity to 
have this volume of selected translated and enlarged essays incorporated 
into their fine series. 

Further, it is not only obligatory or natural to thank my friend Tobias 
Nicklas (Radboud Universiteit, Niymegen, The Netherlands) for his 
permanent willingness to read my strenuous and often technical studies, 
it is a great pleasure and deep wish coming from my heart of hearts to 
say: Thank you, Tobias, for doing what you did and do for me. 

Last but not least, I must not forget to express my gratitude to the 
people at Brill Academic Publishers in Leiden, The Netherlands, for 
their continuous support and for always having an open ear for my 
demands. 


xi PREFACE 


However, words of thanks are not enough to express what I feel when 
I think of my beloved wife, Linda, and the time I accomplished this 
book. Not only did her deep understanding and affection—and even 
more that cannot be put in words—create the cosy atmosphere for my 
being productive, but her omnipresent love gently accompanies me and 
our little Jakob, wherever we are and wherever we go. It is to her, and 
solely to her, that I dedicate this book. 
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TEXTS AND EDITIONS FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 
(TENTS) 


Edited by Stanley E. Porter and Wendy J. Porter 


Volume 1 The Gospel of the Savior An Edition and Analysis of P.Oxy. 
840 and its Place in the Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity by 
Michael J. Kruger. 

This volume provides an edition, commentary and critical analysis 
of the long-neglected P. Oxy. 840, to discuss its origin and place within 
early Christianity. The volume especially addresses questions of dating, 
historical veracity, and whether it is an amulet or a miniature codex. 


Volume 2 New Testament Manuscnpt ‘Their Texts and Their World edited 
by Thomas J. Kraus and Tobias Nicklas. 

This book comprises twelve essays dealing with manuscripts of the 
New Testament and/or what we can lear from them today. Start- 
ing from different angles the contributors—distinguished scholars of 
international reputation—focus on the fascinating and thrilling stories 
manuscripts tell, for instance about the times they were produced in 
or the people who handled them. 


Volume 3 Ad fontes Original Manuscripts and Their Significance for 
Studying Early Christianity—Selected Essays by Thomas J. Kraus 

After a general introduction Thomas J. Kraus points out the value 
of assessing original manuscripts for a profound knowledge of early 
Christianity. This is done with the help of seventeen of his essays 
previously published in diverse journals or books now translated into 
Englis, enlarged by the current status quo of research, and set in a 
logical sequence. 


The editors welcome submissions of proposals for manuscripts. It is 
anticipated that subsequent volumes will include editions of inscrip- 
tions relevant for New Testament study, other Greek and related 
papyri, early Christian and Jewish texts, Coptic documents, and criti- 
cal analyses of various portions of the New ‘Testament in relation to 
these documents. 


CHAPTER ONE 


‘WHY AM I DOING WHAT I DO?’ 
INTRODUCING MY WORK ON MANUSCRIPTS AND 
ORDERING THE ESSAYS ACCORDING TO 
TOPICS AND APPROACH 


—J[— 


“Once upon a time...”—This is one of the stock phrases used to 
introduce oral storytelling, both fabulous and mythical, but also to start 
written-down narratives belonging to the genre of fairy tales. Although 
I, the ‘protagonist’ of the story told here, have not suffered from hard- 
ship and poverty, have not been in mortal danger, and have never been 
bewitched or turned into an animal (like the seven brothers in The Seven 
Swans), as many mythical heroes and heroines have, I still look back 
at the very beginning of my fantastic expedition of discovery and at 
where it has led me until today as being fairytale-like. 

In addition, this is partly true in regard to “and they all live happily 
ever after”, the classical ending of many fairy tales: what I have dis- 
covered so far actually makes me happy (even if I associate happiness 
primarily with my wife Linda and my son Jakob), however, I do hope 
that there will be many further discoveries in the enchanting world of 
ancient manuscripts and of the people becoming visible in them await- 
ing me in the future. But first things first... 


When I was preparing my first seminar in New ‘Testament textual criti- 
cism for the summer term in 1998, I came across the usual questions: 
what do the mysterious sigla and abbreviations in the apparatus of 
the critical Nestle-Aland edition of the New Testament (in those day 
NA”) mean? What is actually behind the letters and numbers used 
for the manuscript witnesses? What does a manuscript from the, let’s 
say, 2nd to the 8th century look like? While reading the conventional 
and classic introductions to New Testament textual criticism, such as 
the Alands’ Der Text des Neuen Testament, Metzger’s The Text of the New 
Testament, and Vaganay’s and Amphoux’s Initiation a la critique textuelle 
du Nouveau Testament, I sensed that there is more to ancient manuscripts 
than their dates, their reliability as a textual witness, the text preserved 
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by them, and how to establish the best text of the New Testament that 
may come close to the phantom of the ‘original text’. Although I found 
intriguing the fascinating history of textual criticism as a discipline, I 
rather felt strongly impelled to get to know more about the manuscripts 
themselves. Photographs, illustrations, and brief comments provided by 
these introductions are interesting; nevertheless, they did not satisfy my 
curiosity and provoked question after question: what can be deduced 
from the different styles of writing to be found in the manuscripts? Who 
were the scribes and/or copyists of the texts? Do size and layout of a 
manuscript matter? How do you restore a fragment and how do you 
reconstruct its text? How do you date a manuscript anyway? 

My attention had already been attracted by monastic scriptoria in 
the Medieval Ages and their magnificent products, by the technical and 
artistic process of illuminated books, and the former high regard for the 
(hand)written word. Thus, it was like reading a thriller when I began to 
devour Wilhelm Schubart’s well-narrated Griechische Palaeographie before 
turning to some of Schubart’s other writings, such as his Einfiihrung in die 
Papyruskunde and Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rémern. So, I learned about 
how the writing materials, papyrus and parchment, were manufactured 
and finally produced on a large scale, that potsherds (ostraca) had been 
perfectly destined to serve for occasional notes and short documents, 
but now and then for poems and literary texts, too, and that there were 
diverse writing materials of significance for our modern understanding 
of reading and writing in antiquity, such as wood and lead for tablets, 
and leather for rolls (as were used at Qumran). 

Nevertheless, I felt that learning from books can be efficient, but there 
is something books cannot teach: the sensation of getting into direct and 
personal contact with the real things, i.e. the papyri, parchment leaves, 
ostraca, tablets, and whatever. Further, I anticipated that I could have 
additional insights into their world and the people behind them while 
studying the original artifacts, without having the slightest idea that my 
presentiment might soon come true. In spring 1998 I made plans to set 
off for Vienna to visit the papyrus collection there. Hermann Harrauer, 
Director of the Papyrus collection of the Austrian National Library, 
responded in such a friendly way to my letter asking for the opportunity 
of studying papyri' in the rooms of the collection, that I, being a pure 


' Henceforth I often refer to manuscripts and fragments as ‘papyri’ as is conventional 
in papyrology. About this see chapter 2 ‘“Parchment or Papyrus?”: Some Remarks 
about the Significance of Writing Material when Assessing Manuscripts’. 
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amateur in the field of papyrology, not even a novice or learner, felt 
encouraged to go there. As I entered the train for the four-and-a-half 
hours trip to the capital of Austria, I was not even aware that ‘studying 
papyr? might be something totally unknown to me. A friend of mine 
offered her flat to me so that I had accommodation close to the city 
centre and thus not far from the Hofburg with the rooms of the papy- 
rus collection and the fine papyrus museum. After being welcomed by 
Hermann Harrauer and introduced to Hans Forster, I was immediately 
made familiar with handling the papyri, which I had preordered and 
randomly selected with the help of catalogues and lists.” So I sat there 
and stared at the papyrus fragments (among them PVindohG 2325, 
the so-called Fayim-Gospel,* PVindobG 31974, a leaf of the famous 
Chester Beatty Gospel Codex, PVindobG 35835, and some others)? and 
the parchment leaves (for instance, PVindob.G 39756, a bifolium of the 
Greek Apocalypse of Peter® and PVindob.G 39777 with verses from Psalms 
68 and 80 according to Symmachus and with the Tetragrammaton in 
Old Hebrew letters)’ in front of me on the desk. When I first turned 
one of the items over by opening the two glass shields and handling 
the two sheets of paper that contained the papyrus, my hands trembled 
and I feared I would destroy an irretrievable archaeological artifact. 
I soon got used to dealing with the items confidently and safely. But 
at that very first physical contact I suddenly realized what I failed to 
notice while reading books about papyrology and palaeography and 
while looking at the plates of papyri in them: the writing is actually the 
handwriting of somebody who really lived once, who copied a literary 


? In principle, these were van Haelst, Catalogue; Aland, Reptertorium I; idem, Kurzgefasste 
List der gniechischen Handschrifien. In addition, I planned to see some of the codices 
catalogued in Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften 1-3/5. However, due to time 
and the fact that some of the codices I was interested in are kept in other places, I 
revised my original plan. 

> See chapter 5 ‘PVindobG 2325: The So-called Fayim-Gospel—Re-edition and 
Some Critical Conclusions’. 

* See chapter 3 ‘Ad fontes—The Benefit of the Consultation of Original Manuscripts 
as for instance PVindob.G 31974’. 

> For instance, PVindob.G 27290A, a compilation of Psalms from the 6th century and 
PRain. Cent. 24 from the 5th century, a papyrus leaf now consisting of five fragments with 
Septuagint Psalm 9:12—25, which has an interesting editorial history (see Kurt Treu, 
in PRain. Cent., 268 and plate 47, correcting the wrong entries in van Haelst, Catalogue, 
nos. 104 and 105, and Aland, Repertorium 1, AT 49 and Var. 6, both taking over Peter 
Sanz’ determination of the fragments he had available as an amulet). 

® Cf. my later edition Kraus, ‘P-Vindob.G 39756 + Bodl. MS Gr: th. f 4 [P]’, 45-61 
and plates 3-4. 

7 See Stud. Pal. XI 114 and Mercati, ‘Frammenti di Aquilo o di Simmaco’, 
266-72. 
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text, or who has made notes of this and that. It took me three days 
until I was capable of doing what Hermann Harrauer invited me to 
do at my arrival: whenever you come up with a question, simply ask. 
Nonetheless, the only question I could formulate was: “what can I do 
to learn about papyrology and palaeography?” “Simply read papyri and 
tell about what you see there”, Harrauer responded willingly before 
recommending Seider’s Palaeographie der griechischen Papyri, because it has 
good plates and a fine selection of items. Shortly thereafter he showed 
me the rooms where the papyri are kept and swiftly selected some docu- 
mentary papyri by chance. My task for the last two days of my stay was 
to practice deciphering, to describe the papyri and the scribes’ hands, 
and to collate the papyri with each other. Of course, I now know that 
the papyri chosen were quite slowly written and rather easy to be read 
in comparison with most of the other documents known and edited 
today. Needless to say, I was totally overwhelmed by the unforgettable 
impressions of that first week at a papyrus collection, having seen a 
papyrus for real for the first time; and needless to say, too, I fell asleep 
every evening of the week at about eight o’clock, even while watching 
a football match, my favorite sport. 

Back home I purchased a used copy of the first two volumes of Seider 
together with copies of other classic titles with plates, transcriptions, 
and, above all, palaeographical descriptions of manuscripts, which I 
could lay my hands on in second-hand bookshops or of which I cop- 
ied the most significant sections.* But then I knew what I should have 
asked at Vienna. After some additional visits to the papyrus collection 
I gradually made my way into papyrology, finding answers to the ques- 
tions I brought with me and taking new and even more questions home 
with me. So, I started working on the phenomenon of ‘slow writers’ in 
documentary papyri:? who were they? What did it mean to them being 
hardly or not able to read and write? Were they ever discriminated 
against due to their partly or complete illiteracy? Which criteria are 
needed to distinguish between them and the description of a scribe’s 
hand as being that of a ‘slow writer’? These studies were completed in 


8 These are Schubart, Papyri Graecae Berolinenses; Roberts, Greek Literary Hands; Barbour, 
Greek Literary Hands; ‘Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World; Cavallo/Maehler, 
Greek Bookhands. Specialized on Christian manuscripts are Hatch, The Principal Uncial 
Manuscripts, Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts, Metzger, Manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible; Cavallo, Ricerche (table). 

° T became aware of this by two paragraphs in Blanck, Das Buch in der Antike, 
29-30. 
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the rooms of the Papyrus Collection of the Austrian National Library 
utilizing its library and the advantage of immediately consulting 
papyri.'? It was natural that I wanted to see the papyri I was writing 
about, especially the writing exercise of a certain Petaus, village scribe 
in Ptolemais Hermu in the Fayim in the 2nd century C.E. So I was 
confident enough to travel to Cologne to consult the papyri there in 
2000. Jirgen Hammerstaedt waited for me on a Saturday (!) morning to 
make me familiar with the particulars of handling the papyri and how 
to use the microscope he had prepared for me. Before I left he showed 
me the famous and stunning Mani Codex.'’ Due to my preoccupation 
with the subject matter of reading and writing my attention was also 
attracted by general conditions and techniques of book production in 
antiquity and late antiquity.’ 

Henceforth, I returned to Vienna several times to study papyri there, 
to talk to Hermann Harrauer and Hans Forster, both of them patiently 
answering my questions. Without them I would not have found out 
about the fascination of papyri, their world and their people, and 
without them I would not have written what I wrote. Thank you! 

Between my visits I learned the basic technical terms in papyrol- 
ogy’? and palaeography’ and finally (re-jedited some fragments and 
manuscripts myself.'? Reading papers at two international congresses 
of papyrology and meeting colleagues there are two milestones of 


' See chapters 7 ‘(I)Literacy in Non-literary Papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt: 
Further Aspects to the Educational Ideal in Ancient Literary Sources and Modern 
Times’, 8 ‘“Slow writers’—BPAAEQY TPA®ONTEZ: What, How Much, and How 
Did They Write?’, and 9 ‘“Uneducated”, “ignorant”, or even “illiterate”? Aspects and 
Background for an Understanding of ATPAMMATOI (and IAIQTAI) in Acts 4:13’. 

'' For images and some introductory information, see the internet pages of the 
Papyrus Collection in Cologne (http://www.uni-koeln.de/phil-fak/ifa/ NRWakademie/ 
papyrologie; last access 31/10/2006). 

"2 See Birt, Das antike Buchwesen; idem, Die Buchrolle, Hunger, Lesen und Schreiben in 
Byzanz; Trost, Scriptorium. Very interesting insights into the manufacturing of rolls and 
their usage have recently been provided by Johnson, Bookrolls. 

'8 Cf, for example, Grunz.Mitt. and Grunz.Wilck.; Montevecchi, La papirologia;, Gallo, 
Greek and Latin Papyrology; Turner, Greek Papyri; Rupprecht, Kleine Einfiihrung, Pestman, 
The New Papirological Primer; Bagnall, Reading Papyni. 

'' In addition to Schubart, Griechische Palacographie, see Kenyon, The Palacography; 
Wattenbach, Anleitung zur griechischen Palaeographe,; Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographe; 
Thompson, An Introduction; idem; A Handbook; van Groningen, Short Manual; Mioni, 
Introduzione; Bischoff, Paldographie. 

'S See chapter 5 ‘PVindob.G 2325: The So-called Fayim-Gospel—Re-edition and 
Some Critical Conclusions’ and chapter 6 ‘PVindob.G 35835 (former 26132a)—Notes 
on the Last Judgment’. Further, see Kraus, ‘P.Vindob.G 39756 + Bodl. MS Gr. th. f 4 
[P]’, 45-61 and plates 3-4; Kraus/Nicklas, Das Petrusevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse. 
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my occupation with papyrology.'° Soon I will publish an editio princeps 
of three Christian fragments: Bodl. MS. Gr th. g 4 [P] and Bodl. MS. 
Gr. th. g 2 [P] are parchment fragments kept in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford,'’ and one is a Greek papyrus of the Wessely Collection in the 
National Library of Prague.'® Besides, I still write about the world of 
the manuscripts and the people associated with them, basically concen- 
trating on the New Testament and early Christianity.'? This certainly 
has to do with my training as a student of theology at the University 
of Regensburg (Ratisbone) and initial attraction conveyed by the world 
of the early Christians and the early Christian manuscripts. However, I 
also focus on the evidence of the documentary papyri in order to assess 
the lives of the common people in (late) antiquity. A colleague of mine 
once claimed: “there cannot be anything more boring and superfluous 
than to reflect upon the condition, price, and significance of a donkey 
sold by person A to B.” Of course, I had to discover sharply and still 
do so, if something like that is uttered. Although working on dozens 
of contracts of the same form and structure might be enervating, even 
to specialists, papyri (as do inscriptions and any other archaeological 
items) are of indisputable value. They ave individual (as are the cop- 
ies of contracts), irretrievable, and direct witnesses to the past, to its 
people, and thus fingerprints of real people (common people, such as 
peasants, slaves, merchants, or scribes). 

By saying this I do not want to be misunderstood as saying that I 
only accept conclusions drawn from the consultation of the original of 


'© “Entstehungsprozess einer kritischen Edition frtihchristlicher Apokryphen: Das 


Beispiel “Petrusevangelium’”’ (23th International Congress of Papyrology [Association 
Internationale de Papyrologues], Vienna, July 22-28, 2001; to be published in the acts 
of the congress Pap.Congr XXHI) and ‘Psalm 90 der Septuaginta in apotropaischer 
Funktion’ (24th International Congress of Papyrology [Association Internationale de 
Papyrologues|, Helsinki, August 1-7, 2004; to be published in the acts of the congress 
Pap. Congr. XXIV). 

'7 Tam very much indebted to the authorities at the Bodleian Library in Oxford 
for making work on the manuscripts possible and for supplying quality photographs 
in the aftermath of my visit at the library, above all to Christopher Tuckett, Pembroke 
College, Oxford, who invited me to come to Oxford to study manuscript fragments for 
a chapter I wrote for a volume in his and Andrew Gregory’s new series Oxford Early 
Christian Gospel Texts (OECGT). 

'8 My friend Rosario Pintaudi, Universita degli Studi di Messina and Biblioteca 
Laurentiana, Florence, invited me to contribute a first edition of a papyrus (PPrag 
Gr. II 636 + Gr IV 15 fragment I; probably with a hymn to Mary with a chairetismos 
and a trishagion) to the fifth volume of the Catalogue of the Greek Papyri of Prague (in the 
series Papyrologica Florentina). Thanks a lot for trusting in me. 

'° See, for instance, recently Kraus, ‘Manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer’, 227-66. 
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a manuscript. Of course, I am fully aware of the consequences of such 
an unrealistic demand. Scholars must rely on printed editions based 
on manuscript evidence, on weighing up of variant readings, and on 
the editors’ decisions, such as is the case of the critical editions of the 
Apostolic Fathers or writers of the early Church. Moreover, we would 
not be able to make any progress in developing overall conceptions of 
certain issues if we persisted in the viewpoint that, by all means and first 
of all, the manuscripts had to be evaluated. Nonetheless, manuscripts 
form the basis of each edition of a literary work from (late) antiquity, 
and there must be people who do the fundamental service of assessing 
these manuscripts for the benefit of those who intend to conclude further 
from them. For some purposes, for example for compiling transcrip- 
tions and translations of specific topical manuscripts for students and 
scholars interested in being introduced to the specific topic, it might 
be sufficient to take over the data of the first editions and significant 
subsequent studies now and then.*? Consequently, there is no need to 
go to every collection concerned and consult each individual manuscript 
there in order to check the readings and observations as long as it is 
clearly stated that this is not done.*! Probably, it is a selfish shortcoming 
of me not to succeed in letting go of original manuscripts because of 
my own fascination and biased preoccupation with them. Be that as it 
may, this is not meant as any vilification of the work of others who do 
not do the same as I. On the contrary, I respect and often even admire 
those who write studies with an overall approach to a certain topic, for 
instance about the development of the Canon and the exclusion of 
writings that became extra-canonical. 


The essays selected for this volume are not arranged chronologically 
according to their date of publication. While translating my original 
German essays and writing the addenda sections, I reached the conclusion 
that the book should have a thematic progression. Some essays belong 
very closely together, other only loosely, so I refrained from grouping 


20 See, for example, the compilations by Finegan, Hidden Records, and Bernhard, 
Other Early Christian Gospels. 

2! This is the case of some items treated by Luhrmann, Fragmente, and definitely for 
Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament. 
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the essays visibly by introducing titles for the different parts of the book. 
Nevertheless, the essays are all linked by one single central theme: my 
preoccupation with manuscripts and what I conclude from them. 

Chapters 2 (“Parchment or Papyrus?”: Some Remarks about the 
Significance of Writing Material when Assessing Manuscripts’), chapter 
3 (‘Ad fontes—The Benefit of the Consultation of Original Manuscripts 
as for instance PVindob.G 31974’), and chapter 4 (“ROxy, V 840—Amulet 
or Miniature Codex? Principal and Additional Remarks on Two ‘Terms’) 
deal with methodological and general subjects, i.e. the principal signifi- 
cance of writing material in papyrology, the layout of a fragment and 
the size and form of its letters, and the fact that a hypothesis can be 
backed by scrutinizing a manuscript palaeographically. 

The next two chapters, chapter 5 (PVindobhG 2325: The So-called 
Faytm-Gospel—Re-edition and Some Critical Conclusions’) and chap- 
ter 6 (PVindob.G 35835 [former 26132a]—Notes on the Last Judgment’), 
are dedicated to the manuscripts themselves: they are the re-editions 
of two papyri. 

The next four essays focus on the topic of reading and writing in 
documentary papyri in general (chapter 7 ‘[I]]Literacy in Non-Literary 
Papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt: Further Aspects to the Educational 
Ideal in Ancient Literary Sources and Modern Times’) and the appli- 
cation of the results from this fundamental work to the striking phe- 
nomenon of ‘slow writers’ in papyrus documents and the ‘slow’ style 
of writing (chapter 8 ‘“Slow writers”’—BPAAEQX [TPA®ONTEX: What, 
How Much, and How Did They Write?’), to the New Testament, to be 
exact to Acts 4:13 (chapter 9 ‘“Uneducated”, “ignorant”, or even “illiter- 
ate”? Aspects and Background for an Understanding of ATPAMMATOI 
[and IAIQTAT] in Acts 4:13’) and John 7:15b (chapter 10 ‘John 7:15b: 
“Knowing letters” and [I]]literacy’). 

The next two essays are only loosely connected with each other. 
However, they address legal proceedings such as the lending of books 
(apocryphal texts) mentioned in a papyrus letter from the 4th century 
(chapter 11 “Che Lending of Books in the 4th Century CE: POxy LXTII 
4365—A Letter on Papyrus and the Reciprocal Lending of Literature 
Having become Apocryphal’) and a judicial obligation in the Letter to 
Philemon (chapter 12 ‘An Obligation from Contract Law in Philemon 
19: Characteristic Style and Juridical Background’). The conclusions 
are drawn from a broad base of additional documentary witnesses to 
the phenomena approached in both studies. 
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The final chapter is just a reminiscence of my early work on papyri. 
Stanley E. Porter asked me to integrate this study, too. I have never 
seen the original of the stamp-sized papyrus scrap of 7Q5—but I have 
looked at innumerable (probably far too many) photographs, illustra- 
tions, and computer animations—so that this is proof of what I wrote 
about the respect I owe those who deduce from the works of others, 
rely or have to rely on them, and take courage to build hypotheses on 
them. Personally I was drawn into the discussion of 7Q5 during the 
preparation of another seminar on textual criticism, because a con- 
temporary conference on Qumran and discussions of 7QJ5 in nearby 
Eichstatt University motivated students and colleagues to answer the 
opposing positions, just as if the issue of 7Q5 would have been funda- 
mental for the correct understanding of early Christianity. Thus, I felt 
obliged to bring together the pros and cons and to start evaluating them 
on my own. It was a real surprise when I was asked to send this piece 
of writing to a well-acclaimed journal (Revwe de Qumran) and even more 
surprised when its main editor, Florentino Garcia Martinez, accepted 
it for publication (chapter 13 ‘7Q5—Status Quaestionis and Fundamental 
Remarks to Qualify the Discussion of the Papyrus Fragment’). 


After deciding in favor of writing separate addenda sections I was con- 
vinced that these would be rather brief, because most of the issues I 
tackle in this volume are not mainstream. But I was mistaken due to a 
remnant of theological thinking, Exponents of other academic disci- 
plines proved that these issues could be of quintessential importance. 
Of course, literacy and illiteracy are pivotal aspects of social life and 
have been for a long time.” The lending of books is a manifestation 
of everyday-life behavior, so that we see that ‘the times are a-changing’ 
but some things stay the same, or at least similar. And size really mat- 
ters, as has been discussed for PVindob.G 31974 (a leaf from the famous 
Chester Beatty Gospel Codex) and is now the object of further investigation 
into manuscript fragments, leaves, and codices.” These three examples 
should be sufficient to demonstrate that a interdisciplinary and at the 
same time multi-disciplinary approach is the best way to make progress 


* See recently the fine approach by Stein, Schriftkultur 

8 Currently I am working on a full-scale assessment of the phenomenon of ‘min- 
iature books’ in (late) antiquity with some eighty items in Greek, Latin, and bilingual 
ones, and additionally about fifty in Coptic. 
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and to cross-check the results of the other academic disciplines. Looking 
at the book now I regard the addenda sections as its core pieces. 

For readers’ convenience I decided against a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy at the end of the volume and in favor of individual bibliographies 
following every essay. On the one hand this appears to go against reader 
friendliness, as otherwise full bibliographical data could have been 
traced in the one and only bibliography at the very end, but on the 
other hand, readers may evaluate the titles I read for and integrated 
into each essay, above all the titles I missed or plainly ignored. With 
this at hand readers are invited to judge whether I did a good job or 
not. However, I regard as more important that readers feel impelled to 
discuss the subjects I approach in this book and to esteem manuscripts, 
be they papyri, parchments, ostraca, tablets, or whatever, as direct wit- 
nesses to real and mostly common people of times long gone. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


‘PARCHMENT OR PAPYRUS?’: SOME REMARKS ABOUT 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WRITING MATERIAL WHEN 
ASSESSING MANUSCRIPTS* 


Recently there have been a growing number of people who explicitly 
point out that the artifact with writing on both pages that was excavated 
in today’s Behnesa (in Middle-Egypt) in 1905—better known under 
its ancient name Oxyrhynchos—and edited by Bernard P. Grenfell 
and Arthur S. Hunt as ‘Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel’! (POx. 
V 840) in 1908 is in fact not a papyrus but a parchment leaf.” Claims 
are made then that POxy V 840 is, for instance, “ein beidseitig in 
winziger Schrift beschriebenes Pergamentblatt (also kein ‘Papyrus’)”* or 
“lo|bwohl als Papyrus gezahlt, handelt es sich bei POxy 840 um ein 
Pergamentblatt”* or “[t]his fragment is a leaf of parchment; therefore 
even if it has been published among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri it is not 
actually a papyrus”.° 

Without doubt, it is natural to mention the writing material in the 
course of any investigation of a manuscript; even more, it is a paleo- 
graphical necessity. Both areas of research—archeology in general 
and papyrology/paleography in particular—offer concise descriptions 
of any object discovered, the latter always offers a specific description 
focusing on the constitution, the letter forms or the page layout of a 
fragment with writing on it. Thus, it is night and significant to describe 
the material used. Nonetheless, only the compilation of papyrological 


* Originally published as “‘Pergament oder Papyrus?’: Anmerkungen zur Signifikanz 
des Beschreibstoffes bei der Behandlung von Manuskripten”, NTS 49 (2003) 425-32. 
Used with kind permission. 

' This is the headline in POxy V, 1-10 (see plate I with an image of the hairside). 
See further Grenfell/Hunt, Fragment Of An Uncanonical Gospel From Oxyrhynchus. 

2 This has been pointed out by Finegan, Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus, 226-31, 
here 226: “...we call it Oxyrhynchus Parchment 840, thus retaining the series number 
but giving the correct indication as to material.” The impression that such a clarifica- 
tion is necessary is indeed inappropriate as will be shown later on. 

3 TheiBen/Merz, Der historische Jesus, 62. 

* Klauck, Apocryphe Evangelien, 40. 

° Bovon, ‘Fragment Oxyrhynchus 840°, 706. 
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and paleographical data can form the basis for decisive grounds and 
conclusions’ that refer to, for instance, the date of writing, scribal con- 
ventions and habits, the potential purpose, and the real people behind 
each fragment or manuscript.’ 

In an exemplary fashion and focusing on POxy V 840, such a 
methodical assessment has recently been demonstrated by Michael J. 
Kruger by raising questions about writing on one or both sides of the 
leaf (and additionally the relationship of the text on the two pages 
with each other), contents and extent of a preserved text, appearance 
(size, folding), and material (papyrus, parchment). Consequently, he 
includes the answers in his investigation into the original purpose and 
usage of POx. V 840, so that a conglomerate of (even papyrological) 
information helps to conclude that the leaf is from a miniature codex 
rather than being used as an amulet." 

However, where does the concentration of many Biblical scholars on 
the writing material as a central piece of information originate? It may 
be futile to speculate about the question of whether it came into being 
due to Caspar René Gregory’s introduction of and still used systemati- 
zation of the list of New Testament manuscripts according to material 
(papyri), the way of writing (majuscules, minuscules) and contents (lec- 
tionaries).? More important in this context is that by focusing on writing 
materials textual criticism does not just categorize manuscripts, but sug- 
gests an implied value judgment about the individual categories then." 


®° Instructive and at the same time essential information on how to edit a papyrus 
and related objects with is offered by Turner, Greek Papyn, 202-3. 

7 In general cf. Kraus ‘Ad fontes’, 1-16. About the paleographical justification of 
reconstructions see Porter, ‘P-Oxy. 655’, 84-7. 

8 Cf. Kruger, ‘POxy. 840’, 81-94. Finally, Kruger could have integrated additional 
paleographical observations in order to support his theses (for instance, an in-depth 
description of the hand of the scribe; the page layout; the usage of two different 
inks—black and red; the size of the fragment in relation to its questionable usage as 
amulet which is taken for granted quite often in secondary literature [the fragment 
does not have any foldings)). 

° Cf. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments I-III, Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechischen 
Handschnifien, continued by the internet pages of the “Institut fiir neutestamentliche 
Textforschung (INTF)” in Munster (http://www.uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung, 
click on “Aktuelles”; last access 23/02/2006). See further the regularly updated lists on 
the internet by Wieland Willker, ‘Complete List of Greek NT Papyri’; idem, ‘Update- 
list of Greek NT uncials’. 

'0 Such a value judgment varies according to the method of textual criticism applied, 
for instance ‘thoroughgoing’, ‘rigorous’ or ‘radical eclecticism’. Cf. the contributions in 
Ehrman/Holmes, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research, above all those 
in section ‘IV. Methods and ‘Tools for New Testament Textual Criticism’. 
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On the one hand, this results from the nearly sensationalist perception 
and sometimes even magical fascination with papyri that carry New 
Testament and associated texts since the discovery and edition of the 
Chester Beatty Papyri ()* *’) as well as the oldest existing manuscript 
witness to the New ‘Testament, PRyl. HI 457 ()°”)."' On the other, this 
is plainly caused by the fact that the papyri are just the first group of 
manuscripts of the New Testament in the lists. 

Correspondingly, the attention of the readers of Kurt Aland’s Repier- 
torium der griechischen christlichen Papyn I: Biblisch Papyri is directed by that 
writing material mentioned in the title of the volume. Other objects 
related to those papyri as regards subject matter and contents, since 
they are composed out of parchment or other materials, are excluded, 
although they share more features with items “Ap 8” to “Ap 18” as 
they are denoted by Aland and as far as contents and paleography are 
concerned than with the artificial difference between ‘papyrus’ and 
‘parchment’.'” 

In principle, one cannot help suspecting that—as indispensable as the 
list of manuscripts is for textual criticism of the New Testament—this 
formal division into writing materials is too exclusive and other connect- 
ing lines between manuscripts have been ignored. Ernst von Dobschititz 
once made an attempt at introducing the two categories ‘ostraca’ 
and ‘talismans’,!’ of which only two items survive in the present list 
of New ‘Testament manuscripts: [0152] (talisman) and [0153] (ostra- 
con), the parentheses indicating that both of them should be deleted. 
Nevertheless, a modifying clearing up of the list has never taken place. 
There are still papyri there that are rather to be idnetified as amulets 
(DP = Pale 13; P" = POxy. XXXIV 2684; P' = POxy. LXIV 4006), 
lectionaries (Q? = Florenz, Museo Archeologico inv. 7134; P* = PVindob. 
G 2323; $* = PMon.Eph. TL 583), excerpts (P* = PSarga 62; P°? = 
POslo inv. 1661), manuscripts with epynvetar (P°? = PVindob.G 26214; 
°° = PNess. II 3; P°° = PNess. IL 4; JP? = PBerolinv. 11914; P* = 


'' Even if it can still hardly be corrected, this problematic and at the same time 
persistent notion has been at least recognized. See, for instance, Aland/Aland, Der Text 
des Neuen Testaments, 94-5; Epp, “The Papyrus Manuscripts of the New Testament’, 
3-4, 14-16. 

'2 Even the second volume—Aland/Rosenbaum, Repertorium der griechischen christlichen 
Papyri I: Kirchenviiter-Papyri—is determined by the same exclusive concentration on the 
writing material ‘papyrus’. 

'8 Cf von Dobschiitz, Eberhard Nestle’s Einfiihrung, 86, 97; idem, ‘Zur Liste der Neu- 
testamentlichen Handschriften I’, 300; ‘IU’, 218f; ‘IV’, 188. 
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PBarc.inv. 83), writing exercise ()!° = POx,. II 209) or occasional notes 
(P' = PAmA. I 3 [b]) rather than simply as manuscripts of the New 
Testament. By doing so, i.e. by focusing solely on the writing material 
as the criterion, manuscripts are automatically put into a category that 
exegetes and textual critics often rashly accept as superior to other 
categories and as more significant for the reconstruction of the Greek 
New ‘Testament.'* But why should papyri per se have preserved a more 
reliable text and be more important than parchment manuscripts dated 
to the same period of time or even older? 

It is incomprehensible why, for instance, $”* (PBodm. XVII) from the 
7th century should gain more attention and attain more significance, 
as it was done in the course of its reception, than the parchment leaf 
0165 (PBerol.inv. 13271) from the 5th century just because the first is 
written on papyrus and thus is placed in the first category of manu- 
scripts which leads to a more prominent position rather than the latter, 
placed somewhat later in the last in a rather inconspicuous position. 
Both, however, are listed among the permanent witnesses to Acts in 
the 27th edition of Nestle/Aland and have a fundamental importance 
for the reconstruction of the text of Acts. Concerning publications’’ on 
papyri—for example, S)”* (PBodm. X VII)—and those on the parchments, 
i.e. the list of entries with the later numbers—for example, 0165 (PBerol. 
inv. 13271)—it is striking that attention for the first is tremendously 
higher than for the latter. Almost no one who is interested in textual 
criticism engages in research on those parchments that are listed far 
back in the list, i.e. that do not have any prominent position in the 
first category and did not even receive any letter but just a figure as 
an abbreviation within the category of majuscules. 

By looking at the lists, one may even feel tempted to make the point 
that, once the later manuscripts are discovered and/or edited, the less 
attention they receive, at least as far as their academic treatment is 
concerned, for those manuscripts denominated as majuscules are to 
be found at the end of the lists because of their high entry numbers. 


' Cf Aland/Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments, 67. Even if the focus is mainly 
put on the age of the textual witnesses, no matter if their writing material is papyrus 
or parchment, the listing of manuscripts implies a certain significance of papyrus as 
material on the one hand, and a qualitative evaluation of manuscripts takes place on 
the other, then according to the postulation of hypothetic and datable forms of texts. 
For a critical assessment see Pickering, “The Significance’, 123-4, 131-2. 

' Cf Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechischen Handschriften, Elliott, A Bibliography. 
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So, it is quite improbable for most scholars to get stuck with a parch- 
ment codex like 0165 (B.Berol.inv. 13271), which is listed quite late and 
additionally has not been edited or studied adequately so that valuable 
information about its outer appearance, its purpose, or even the people 
behind the manuscripts is missing, to say nothing of a detailed and 
comprehensible evaluation of its text. 

Once again a reference is to be made to Ernst von Dobschitz. By 
introducing the categories ‘ostraca’ and ‘talismans’ he pursued the aim 
with the latter “daB diese Gruppe, die verschiedenes Schreibmaterial 
zeigt, durch 3 = Talisman auf einen Einheitsnenner gebracht ist”!° 
(‘that this group presents the different writing materials and is united in 
the category 3 = talisman’). He recognized that from time to time the 
material used justifies a categorization less than contents or purpose, 
which can be proved by the manifold witnesses to the Lord’s Prayer or 
LXX Psalm 90 employed as an amulet or, in more general terms, in 
the field of apotropaeic magic.'’ Verses from LXX Ps 90 are preserved 
on papyrus, parchment, wood, stone (lintels, sarcophagi, walls), bronze 
and silver (armbands, rings), alone or together with other texts. Of 
course, there are differences between the objects as far as the quality 
and reliability of their text is concerned in terms of textual criticism. 
The material used has a certain influence on the length and the exact 
purpose of the preserved verses. Nevertheless the objects are more 
closely linked with each other than by the usage of the same material, 
for instance the fact that parts of LXX Ps 90 is preserved at all and 
that they possess a principal magical background and purpose. Only a 
compilation of the relevant objects will enable us to draw conclusions 
from about the people becoming visible behind these archeological 
artifacts and to come to a more precise idea of how this psalm has 
been handed down to us. I am in the process of preparing a critical 
edition of those objects. 

As delineated earlier several times: the mention of the material used, 
now returning to POxy V 840, is important. However, it appears to be 
an exaggeration, when its material—parchment and not papyrus—as a 
single and isolated piece of information is pointed out as a peculiarity 


'® Von Dobschiitz, ‘II’, 300. 

'7 This corresponds to the critical notion hold by Pickering, “The Significance’, 
121-3. About the Lord’s Prayer used that way and LXX Psalm 90 see van Haelst, 
Catalogue des papyrus, 417 (‘Pater’) and nos. 183-203. 
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that only few scholars have noticed’ in view of the principal orienta- 
tion of papyrology and paleography and the mention of the material 
of this parchment leaf in important theological publications.'* The 
claim that “The fragment should no longer be called Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 
840° is then absolutely justified, when reference is made to the object 
in a longer coherent text. Nonetheless, such a claim cannot lead to a 
substitution of the traditional and conventional shortened form POxy. V 
840, because this follows the conventions from the very beginning of 
papyrology as a discipline on the one hand and from the usual way of 
cataloguing in the collections and centres of papyrological studies, as 
well as following the conventions of abbreviations and shortened forms 
for editions and series that has evolved in the course of work since the 
early days of papyrology on the other (above all, see the Checkhst of 
Editions of Greek, Latin, Demotic and Coptic Papyn, Ostraca and Tablets avail- 
able on the internet and regularly updated). 

Since its very beginning the relatively young discipline of papyrol- 
ogy” has focused on the study of papyri,?! which refers to the writing 
material and the contents of the writing. Consequently, papyrology 
as an academic discipline got its name from those objects that were 
mainly dug out of the desert sand, 1.e. from the writing material papy- 
rus. Additionally, it concentrates on Egypt as the geographical region 
with the main findings and on the time in which Greek was the main 
language there. In the process of working on and editing papyri, it was 


'8 Implied by Bovon, ‘Fragment’, 706 n. 2 referring to TheiBen/Merz, Der historische 
Jesus, 62. 

'° Cf, for instance, Jeremias, Unbekannte Jesusworte, 50-60, esp. 50; Finegan, Hidden 
Records, 226-31, esp. 226; Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchnistlichen Literatur, 639-41, esp. 
639. Finegan and Vielhauer at least provide some of the palaeographical information 
of the editio princeps. Further see Jeremias/Schneemelcher, ‘Oxyrhynchos-Papyrus 840’, 
NTApo®, 81-2; Santos Otero, Los Evangelios Apocrifos, 64-5. 

» On the development of papyrology, its definition and tasks, see, among oth- 
ers, Gallo, Greek and Latin Papyrology, 1-5.98-100; Montevecchi, La papirologia, 30-43; 
Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer, 1-5; Ruprecht, Aleine Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, 
1-3. For a fundamental history of papyrology see van Minnen, “The Century of 
Papyrology (1892—1992)’, 5-18. One of the early but still important standard works 
in the field by Ludwig Mitteis and Ulrich Wilcken (Grundz.Mitt. and Grundz.Wilck) 
demonstrates that consensus and practice were shaping a more and more uniform 
picture of the extent and tasks of papyrology. Even if they deal with how the papyri 
and their texts were produced, the two scholars still excluded Demotic, Coptic, Arabic 
documents and literary papyri from the discipline of papyrology. 

2! Cf. Turner, Greek Papyri. An Introduction, vi. This corresponds with the German 
designation of the discipline as ‘Papyruskunde’. Additional to the titles mentioned in 
n. 20 see Schubart, Finfiihrung, idem, ‘Papyruskunde’. 
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soon realized that a radical limitation of the discipline on the basis of 
writing material does not make much sense, because all the other writ- 
ing materials besides papyrus play an invaluable part in reconstructing 
the time of the Greek language in Egypt. 

There is a further step beyond any limitation of the field of papyrol- 
ogy to the writing material papyrus: At the same time that the Greek 
language was predominant Demotic, Latin, and Coptic texts were of 
importance, too. Of course, the history of Egypt did not simply start 
and end with the Greek language period, but it has its contemporary 
parallels and geographic ties.” Therefore, in addition to papyrus and 
the Greek language other writing materials and languages came into the 
scope of papyrology; and the practical work on the artifacts shaped the 
loosely fixed boundaries of the discipline itself. 

When the objects were brought into collections then and registered 
there, the definition of papyrology as shown above evolved and brought 
with it specific systems of cataloguing that qualify parchments as papyri, 
being the main writing material for the time and the geographic area 
of the discipline. Thus, the vast number of objects as that of the papy- 
rus collection of the Austrian National Library in Vienna (Viennese 
Erzherzog Rainer Collection) demands a systematic and at the same 
time pragmatic handling with not too many shortened forms or sigla in 
order to facilitate access for users (for instance, they have PVindob. for 
papyrus, parchment or even textiles [additionally qualified by G = in 
Greek, A= in ‘Koptisch’/in Coptic or ‘Stoff’, 1.e. textile] and O. Vindob. for 
ostraca).”* Equally consistent with the features of papyrology mentioned 
above, there are papyri together with ostraca and (wood) tablets within 
one and the same edition.** The field of papyrology, which evolved 
almost on its own in the course of the practice of editing, has been 
established for quite some time now, as the agreed-upon conventions 
of cataloguing and the shortened forms proved very valuable. ‘This, i.e. 


» Schubart, Einfiihrung, 1-17; idem, ‘Papyruskunde’, 9,27—29; Ruprecht, Aleine 
Einfiihrung, 1-3. 

3 For the history and stock of the papyrus collection in Vienna go to http://www. 
onb.ac.at/sammlungen/papyrus and click on ‘Allgemeines’ (last access 23/10/02). 
Additional to the above mentioned there are objects from the private collection Tamerit 
(ONB, Pap.-SL, Privat-Slg Tamerit), which are qualified by ‘H{olz)’, ‘M(etal)’, ‘S'T(ein)’ oder 
‘T(extil)—wood, metal, stone, or textile. Cf the objects in Henner/Forster/Horak, 
Christlches mit Feder und Faden. 

** The relevant editions can be found in the Checklist of Editions at the end of the 
entries starting with “O.’ under the heading ‘II. Ostraca and tablets’. 
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employing accepted shortened forms, is probably the best and only way 
to facilitate access and reference to the massive number of objects in 
the field of papyrology and to guarantee that scholars worldwide can 
identify and discuss an individual object with others. 

Even if the explicit reference to the writing material of a textual 
witness is appropriate and relevant, taken on its own it does not tell 
much or even tells nothing about the object, unless the emphatic men- 
tion of the writing material—for instance, for POxy V 840 that it is a 
parchment and not a papyrus—leads to conclusions about the object, 
which in this case it does not. Actually a detailed accumulation of 
paleographic data—at least that noted down in the editio princeps or any 
other relevant critical edition or re-edition of a manuscript—is rather 
helpful, so that the intended readers are set in the position to get an 
idea of the manuscript on their own. Only if the artifact is considered 
and looked at in an appropriate way may one gradually get closer to 
what is really somewhere hidden behind papyri, parchments, ostraca, 
wood tablets and the like: the socio-cultural conditions of the time and 
above all the real people of a time long ago, of whom we desparately 
seek to know more than we do now. 


Addenda 


In the meantime there has been major progress on the work on POxy, 
V 840, the miniature parchment leaf that usually is regarded as a 
fragment of an apocryphal gospel. Michael J. Kruger already addressed 
the issue whether POxy V 840 should be taken as an amulet or part 
of a miniature codex in an article in 2002, but did not integrate all 
paleographic information available. After hearing about his dissertation 
project on this parchment leaf I sent him an offprint of this article 
and a copy of another one supporting his argumentation in favor of 
identifying POxy V 840 as a miniature codex and not as an amulet in 
order to provide additional paleographic data.” These two studies were 
then unpublished but accepted for publication. In chapter one of his 
slightly revised dissertation published in 2005 (as the first volume of the 
series Texts and Editions for New Testament Study, TENT; Brill Academic 
Publishers) Kruger states about our work on POxy V 840 that “they 


*5 See my ‘POxy. V 840—Amulet oder Miniaturkodex?’, 485-497, which was 
accepted for publication in autumn 2003 but appeared in 2005. 
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reach strikingly similar conclusions” and that he “will interact with 
Kraus’ article throughout this chapter as appropriate””° as he did. Most 
of his volume is dedicated to the historical background and place of 
the apocryphal gospel text that may have been preserved on the two 
pages of this parchment leaf.*’ In a forthcoming volume with apocryphal 
Gospel Fragments (provisional title) in the series Oxford Early Christian Gospel 
Texts (OQECGT; Oxford University Press) Kruger will present a further 
discussion of POxy, V 840. 

In a recently published study J. Keith Elliott calls for the sensible 
integration of the Apostolic Fathers into a modified apparatus of the 
critical editions of the New Testament.*® While doing so, he points 
to several inconsistencies in evaluating textual witnesses, for instance, 
the papyri with an official Gregory-Aland number, of which some are 
opistographs, one might have been used as an amulet, another one 
as a lectionary, and some contain épunvetor. Furthermore, there are 
a patristic fragment, a collection of songs, a potential school exercise, 
and probable amulets (talismans) among the papyri collected in the 
Gregory-Aland list.’? In principle, Elliott’s examples are those I give 
shortly after the beginning of this essay (see above, the main text after 
note 12). 


In the present article, a translation of my original contribution to 
Bublica, 1 also address the ostraca as indispensable historical testimonies. 
In 2003 Cornelia Romer published (and republished) fourteen ostraca 
of an archive with additional verses from Homer and aphorisms from 
Menander kept in the Petrie Museum in Keitschrift_fiir Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik (ZPE).*° Thirteen of them preserve verses from the New 
Testament (Acts, Romans, Galatians, James, 1 John, Jude) and the 
remaining one has liturgical prayers. Hopefully these artifacts will initiate 
a re-evaluation of ostraca as worthwhile textual witnesses and at the 
same time rekindle innovative ideas to optimize lists of New Testament 


6 Cf. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior, 17 n. 1. 

27 About these chapters cf. the review article by Tobias Nicklas in Apocrypha 17 
(2006; forthcoming) and my own review of Kruger’s volume in FilNeot 18 (2005; 
forthcoming). 

*8 See Elliott, Absent Witnesses?’, 47-58. 

°° Cf. Elliott, Absent Witnesses?’, 49-50. 

3° Cf. Romer, ‘Ostraka mit christlichen Texten’, 183-201. The archive is discussed 
and edited in detail in the same number of <PE by Funghi/Martinelli, “Ostraka let- 
terari inediti della collezione Petrie’, 141-182. 
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manuscripts so that testimonies neglected or even excluded so far will 
receive the attention they deserve. 

Once I refer to witnesses to the Lord’s Prayer and to LXX Psalm 90. 
In the second volume of the series Texts and Editions for New Testament 
Study, TENT, I discuss some manuscripts with the central Christian 
prayer*! and elsewhere I present studies about various and varied aspects 
of the apotropaeic usage of the very popular Psalm 90 (91).*° 
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CHAPTER THREE 


AD FONTES—THE BENEFIT OF THE CONSULTATION 
OF ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS AS FOR INSTANCE 
PVINDOB.G 31974* 


The critical editions of the New Testament are on principle reliable and 
at the same time thorough tools to get an overview of the manuscript 
tradition of the passage dealt with.' In addition, these concise editions 
are perforce restricted to a selection of manuscripts and variant read- 
ings.” A complete citation of textual witnesses for each passage will still 
just be an aspiration of the Editio critica maior.’ Of course, the demands 
of the main concern, i.e. the reconstruction of the best text for each 
passage of the Greek New Testament, bring with them the reality 
that many other pieces of information will be left out of account. 
The relevant academic discipline papyrology mostly takes papyri as 
the oldest accessible and above all first-hand sources, as fingerprints 
of a bygone time that had become fixed in individual material, in a 
specific layout of the page and performance of the writing, and in 
the orthography of a manuscript. On that condition, observations 
made with the help of an original manuscript facilitate sociological, 
religio- and socio-historical, and historico-cultural conclusions‘ that 


* Originally published as ‘Ad fontes: Gewinn durch die Konsultation von Original- 
handschriften am Beispiel von P VindobhG 31974’, Bib. 82 (2001) 1-16 (with plate). 
Used with kind permission. 

I am very much indebted to Hermann Harrauer of the Papyrus Collection of the 
Austrian National Library in Vienna for making possible my work on the original in 
the rooms of the library, for providing an image of the papyrus fragment, and for the 
helping hand offered. For all the shortcomings, however, I, the author of this study, 
am to be blamed. 

' Above all Souter, Novwm Testamentum Graece; Vogels, Novum Testamentum Graece et 
Latine; Merk, Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine; Bover/O’Callaghan, Nuevo Testamento 
Trilingiie, Aland et al., Novum Testamentum Graece; Aland et al., The Greek New Testament, 
and supplementing the latter Metzger, A Textual Commentary. 

? For an assessment of these and other critical editions see Elliott, A Survey of Manu- 
scripts; Silva, ‘Modern Critical Editions’, 283-96. 

3B. Aland et al., Novum Testamentum Graecum. Editio Critica Maior TV.1.1.2. Cf. the 
reviews by Elliott, Parker, Ehrman, and the response by Wachtel. 

* See, among others, Schubart, Einfiihrung; idem, ‘Papyruskunde’, 39-43; Hagedorn, 
‘Papyrologie’, 62-70. Further relevant are Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 
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may become indispensable for any kind of further research.’ That this 
is possible without any difficulty on the basis of documentary papyri is 
self-evident, as these are direct witnesses to their time and they supply 
us with concrete information. Albeit on a different scale, even literary 
papyri can be used in this respect. 

The present study is committed to the conviction that a papyrus is 
a “physical object [which] is also a social artifact”® and aims at giving 
prominence to the benefit of the scrutinizing of an original manuscript 
by way of PVindobG 31974,’ part of the famous PBeaity I (D*), kept in 
Vienna. It should be sufficient here to focus especially on the writing 
on the papyrus in its broadest sense, i.e. to conclude from the size of 
letters, writing conventions (for example, short forms), and the layout 
of a page (for example, the number of letters per line and lines per 
page), in order cautiously to tackle socio-historical issues® with the help 
of the recto of PVindob.G 31974.° Moreover, it must be asked what the 
individual papyrus can help us to find out about those days, above all 
the people that shine through them and come to light.’ 

The restriction to just one page is necessitated by the condition of the 
fragment itself. In order to avoid any further damage to the delicate 
papyrus that, due to its being turned and moved to detrimental effect 
over the years, the verso will be left alone. The aim pursued in this study 
can be achieved with the help of the recto alone, above all because the 
verso does not provide any phenomena that have not yet been observed 
on the recto,'' with the exception of the nomen sacrum rpc in line 19 


1-23; Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer, 1-3; Ehrman, “The Text as Window’, 
361-79. 

° This aim is pursued by Cotton/Cockle/Millar, “The Papyrology’, 214-35, on 
grounds of a detailed list of papyri according to their geographical distribution. 

® Gamble, Books and Readers, 43. 

” Tn order to avoid misunderstandings or confusions the short form PBeatty I, custom- 
ary among the relevant theological disciplines, is used for )*° and not the abbreviation 
of the edition listed in the Checklist of Editions, in which the codex is published (then 
PBeatty I). Transcriptions are presented according to the so-called ‘Leiden System’. Cf. 
Turner, Greek Papyri, 70-1, 187-8; Rupprecht, Kleine Einfiihrung, 18, 26. 

8 Cf. Gamble, Books and Readers, 43: “By observing precisely how the text was laid 
out, how it was written, and what it was written on or in one has access not only to 
the technical means of its production but also... to the social attitudes, motives, and 
contexts that sustained its life and shaped its meaning”. 

° On ‘recto’ and ‘verso’ see Turner, ‘Recto and Verso’, 102-6; idem, The Terms 
Recto and Verso. 

'° Fundamental in this respect Harrauer, ‘Wie finden Papyri den Weg’, 15-9. 
'' See the notes in the following section (Editing process and description). There 
are: spiritus asper (line 4 over 1 in eig), diaeresis (placed over initial v of butv in line 17 
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on the verso. Nonetheless, that does not mean that the verso can be 
ignored for the accomplishment of a comprehensive critical edition or 
a detailed and autonomous treatment of PVindobG 31974.!" 


1. Editing Process and Descnption of P.Vindob.G 31974 


In 1930 H. Junker was able to purchase eight small pieces of papyrus 
of unknown provenance for the Papyrus Collection of the Austrian 
National Library in Vienna, pieces which could be joined together 
despite their damaged condition and their delicate structure. H. Ger- 
stinger!’ identified and reconstructed the preserved text as Matthew 
25:41—26:39 in his editio princeps and connected it with PBeatty I (*). 
Just one year later A. Merk" succeeded in assigning another fragment 
to the papyrus codex kept in Dublin (both fragments are not adjoined to 
each other), while it was only 1951 when G. Zuntz’° accomplished a new 
edition, in which he managed a detailed and reliable reconstruction of 
one page of the codex based on the Dublin and Vienna fragments. 
On average the joined fragment is 5 cm broad and 21 cm high. 
Looking at the recto the rest of the bottom and adjoining right margin 
as well as some remains of the upper margin are preserved. There 
are 34 lines on the recto, but just 33 on the verso, due to the slightly 
larger letters in the upper part of the papyrus.'° The comparably 
small letters carried out in a regular and careful way in rich black ink 
are of equal height and breadth and, thus, take the same space each. 
Exceptional in this respect are only » and v with their corpus in the 
line but their baseline breaking the line downwards, and smaller 1 and 
o (above all in between t and v, where it is then enclosed in the middle 


as well as over v and following I of viotg in line 31, the peon in lines 7, 8, 9 and so 
on. The nomen sacrum 1m in line 12 of the recto is repeated in line 12 of the verso, too. 
See the brief compilation by Gerstinger, ‘Ein Fragment’, 68-9. 

"2 Cf. the detailed examination of the reading variants on the verso by Zuntz, 
‘Reconstruction’, 201—7, 211 (transcription and reconstruction). Indispensable are here 
the corrections by Hombert, ‘Bulletin’, 313. 

'5 Cf Gerstinger, ‘Ein Fragment’, 67-72. 

' Cf Merk, ‘Codex Evangeliorum’, 365-604. 

'S Cf Zuntz, ‘Reconstruction’ 191-211, and the corrections by Hombert, ‘Bulletin’, 
313. Three additional fragments of B.Beatty ()*) were published later on by Skeat/ 
McGing, ‘Notes’, 21-5. The issues of codicology and stichometry are discussed by 
Skeat, ‘A Codicological Analysis’, 27-43. 

'© The original in Vienna confirms Zuntz here. Gerstinger, ‘Ein Fragment’, 68, read 
37 and 35 lines. 
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of the line-height as, for instance, in Il. 12, 19, 21: toy). Further, all 
the unconnected and hook-less letters are slightly sloping to the right 
enforcing the aesthetically high impression of the hand,'’ so that one 
may assume a trained scribe with a sure hand, possibly even a profes- 
sional scribe behind the papyrus. ‘This is confirmed by the absence of 
corrections (ob« in line 3 has to be considered explicitly later on), the 
correct orthography of the text, the absence of ztacism and the secure 
layout of the column with adjusted line-beginnings, and letters that 
do not become smaller or squeezed together towards the line ends on 
the additional folios of the codex. PVindobG 31974, and consequently 
PBeatty (*) in general, is dated to the third century on the basis of 
paleographical data and comparisons." 

The diaeresis (or trema) placed over initial v in line 9 (butv) and 1 in line 
33 (iva) as well as the spiritus asper above 1 in line 30 (eig) are the only 
reading aids used.'* Furthermore, the only punctuation employed is the 
middle point, the wéon (clearly discernible in lines 18, 26, and 32).?? A 
short horizontal line over the preceding letter stands for the missing v in 
line 25 (tH for thv).”! The regular presentation of iota adscriptum is also 
in accordance with common writing conventions (with the exception of 
line 28). The short forms of certain words usually denominated with 
the terminus technicus ‘nomina sacra’ (in lines 12 and 14) and the striking 
correction (in line 3) will be matter of discussion later on. 


'7 There are few calligraphic tendencies here (postulated by Gerstinger, ‘Ein Frag- 
ment’, 68) and the identification of “einer guten romischen Hand” is justified (see the 
too general decision of Aland, Repertorium, 270; against this, cf. the slope of the letters 
to the right). See further Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, viiiix. Of additional 
interest are the paleographical descriptions by Zuntz, ‘Reconstruction’, 192-3. 

'8 The proposals go from the early to the late third century. An overview of the 
diverse dates suggested is provided by Aland, Repertorium, 269; Elliott/Parker, The New 
Testament in Greek, 17. Papyri for comparison in Gerstinger, “Ein Fragment’, 68. 

'9 Under a microscope two small dots placed over iota in tva are visible. By contrast, 
a short horizontal line is placed over _ypsilon in line 9 indicating diaeresis and over iota 
in line 30 as spiritus asper. 

*” Gerstinger, ‘Ein Fragment’, 69, refers to lines 7, 18, 25, 26, 32. 

2! The original as well as Hombert, ‘Bulletin’, 313, help to correct Zuntz’s transcrip- 
tion (Zuntz, ‘Reconstruction’, 209). The stroke is obviously there on the reconstruction 
drawing printed on the previous page. Gerstinger, ‘Ein Fragment’, 70, just presents 
t™m|v for the end of line 15. 

2 The scribe writes k]npvx8n but keeps quiet about the final cota (for «mpvxOF). 
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2. Other Variant Readings of the Original not Integrated in 
Critical Editions 


In view of what has been said about the critical editions of the Greek 
New ‘Testament at the beginning of this study the variant readings” 
of PVindob.G 31974 recto not integrated in them should nevertheless 
be compiled here.** This illustrates that original manuscripts may 
offer additional variant readings,» no matter what relevance they will 
have individually and in the end for the reconstruction of the text. At 
the same time this puts the focus on the limits of all critical editions 
available so far. 

For a swift orientation and comparison the text printed in NA?’ is 
given here, too: 


Word order: 
Matt 26:1 Il. 12-13 toJvc Aoyove tovtove o t [N” navtac 
NA” 6 Inoovs nm&vtas Tovds Adyous TOdTOVSE 
Case: 
Matt 26:5-6 =I. 18-19 Jrevt@iAcor: tar d[e / m yevopevar 
NA” év T@ Aa®. Tod 5 Inood yevopévov 
Addition: 
Matt 26:6 Il. 19-20 ev okt ctpw]voc”’ tov Aeyonev[ov / Aexpov 
NA” év oikig Liwwvos tod Aexpod 


3 On the term ‘variant reading’ cf: Colwell/Tune, ‘Method’, 96-105; Epp, “Toward 
the Clarification’, 47-61; Fee, ‘On the Types’, 62-79. 

** As the focus is exclusively put on PVindob.G 31974, I do not note any variant 
readings of the accompanying fragment in Dublin. These can found in Zuntz, ‘Recon- 
struction’, 198-211. 

* The critical apparatus of NA?’, however, offers variant readings of PVindobG 
31974 recto as follows (printed within parentheses in the ongoing text of NA’’): Matt 
26:7 or |. 21 yovn aroPac]tpov exovca pvpov (NA”’ yovn gxovoa GAGBaotpov), 1. 21 
emi Thy Kega]Anv (NA éni tig KeQaAfic). 

°° Gerstinger, ‘Ein Fragment’, 70, sincerely read mm, but Zuntz, ‘Reconstruction’, 
209, already read only 1[7. 

27 Gerstinger, ‘Ein Fragment’, 70, reads the omega without any doubt and wrote 
out}@voc, while Zuntz, ‘Reconstruction’, 209, transcribed it as a dubious letter, then 
outj@voc. The current condition of the delicate fragment does not allow a decision 
whether the omega is a clearly legible or just a fragmentary and then dubious letter. 
H. Forster, Papyrus Collection, Vienna, has confirmed this. 
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It is an open question whether and what way the cited variant readings 
are essential for the reconstruction of the Greek New Testament.”® 
However it is important to point at all the variant readings that are to 
be integrated in the forthcoming major edition (EHditio critica mator) in 
order to illustrate that the apparatus of any critical edition available 
so far offered and could only offer a selection of all of the possible 
variant readings. 


3. Notes on the Writing on the Fragment 


The paleographical observations presented in section 2 point towards a 
scribe with a sure hand, who also attached importance to the outward 
appearance of his copy, above all to the clarity of the letters he wrote. 
Even at the end of the lines he neither squeezed together any letters 
nor reduced them in size. By contrast, he accepts slightly longer lines. 
Furthermore, the space saved on grounds of the small letters””—as is 
to be shown—1s partly used, and the page is filled by slightly adjusting 
the line spacing (but see the writing on PBodmer II, XIV, or XV). So 
it is obvious that such a manuscript is quite demanding and that the 
readers had to be highly concentrated and attentive. 

The correction in line 3 strikes one immediately. A negation is added 
in thick ink above the line, probably with a different writing implement, 
above the line to correct the statement as regards content. Obviously, 
the parallel positive phrase in Matt 25:35 influenced the scribe, because 
otherwise the odd sense must have struck him.*° Not only the thickness 
of the letters written but also the missing slope to the right and the 
same size of 0, v, and « manifest that this is a later addition by a dif 
ferent hand. There seemed to be somebody at work who did not aim 
at revising or correcting the manuscript (see below the later punctuation 
in the form of high points), because then a more appropriate writing 
implement would have been at hand immediately and the addition 
would have hardly happened that way.*' So the addition seems to have 
been a spontaneous decision. 


*8 For example, for the word order in Greek, cf. Frisk, Studien; Dover, Greek Word 
Order, especially 4-30 and 259-78. 

*9 This is also pointed out as a peculiarity by Skeat/McGing, ‘Notes’, 21. 

° L, 3 e]xewaca yap Kot ‘ovk’ edoxatie (Matt 25:42). 

3! Among the numerous corrections of PBodmer II cf. the later addition of de (John 
5:22 turning od into oddé) and un (John 5:23 6 wh tv tov vidv...). On paleographi- 
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The particular short forms in PVindob G 31974” even more point fur- 
ther to the topic of reading and writing in those days.** In line 12 there 
is the suspension 1[7 (for Matt 26:1), in line 14 the contraction ¢pve[T 
(Matt 26:2), where p has a horizontal stroke crossing the vertical line 
to form a staurogram as -P only present in PBeaity 1/PVindob.G 31974 
at this place. Thus, the scribe even regarded a verb (otowpwOjvo1)—in 
this codex the only one marked as a nomen sacrum—as such a significant 
word that he marked it the way he did with the other nomina sacra 8e6c, 
KUPLOG, TATHP, TvEedUG, ‘INoods, vido and just one time otavpdc (in Luke 
14:27). With this the scribe’s imagination comes to the fore, 1.e. which 
words had a particular theological relevance to him. The suspension 1 
represents a rare nomen sacrum*® in comparison with the more frequent 
and later, exclusively used contraction that consists of the initial and 
the last letter of the word or the initial, an additional, and the last 
letter, for instance 1¢ or m¢.*° In this context the rare usage of ™ with 
xzp*’ in immediate succession for Inood¢ Xpiotdc, only present once in 


cal grounds it seems reasonable to assume that the original scribe also did the revision 
himself: The criteria for a scholar’s edition of a manuscript from (late) antiquity are 
given by Turner, Greek Papyri, 92-3. 

% Like the concise editions of the Greek NT the forthcoming Editio critica maior will 
not indicate the usage of nomina sacra, which becomes clear from its first volume. By 
contrast, they are indicated clearly in the relevant volumes of the series Arbetten zur 
neutestamentlichen Textforschung (ANT) and International Greek New Testament Project IGNTP). 
Also with nomina sacra Comfort/Barrett, The Complete Text, 153. However, see the review 
by Parker, ‘Review of Comfort/Barrett, The Complete Text of the Earliest New Testament’. 
The nomina sacra of PVindob.G 31974 are missing in the relevant apparatus ‘B’ in 
Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Matthew, 255. 

33 For this topic see, among others, the most relevant studies by Youtie collected in 
his Scnptiunculae and Scriptiunculae Posteriores. Further see Kraus, ‘(Il)Literacy’, 322-41; 
idem, “Slow writers”, 86-97. About (school) instruction in the Greco-Roman world 
see Harrauer/Sijepesteijn, Neue Texte aus dem antiken Unterricht; Cribiore, Writing, Teachers 
and Students, and the reviews by Vossing, Johnson, and Bucking. 

** See also Gerstinger, ‘Ein Fragment’, 69. Without any reference Zuntz, ‘Reconstruc- 
tion’, and without staurogram O’Callaghan, «Nomina Sacra», 64. On the staurogram cf. 
Bruun, ‘Symboles’, 156-60; Aland, ‘Bemerkungen’, 173-9; Dinkler, ‘Alteste Christliche 
Denkmialer’, 22-66. 

3 The relevant literature on the nomina sacra and witnesses to the practice of suspen- 
sion is provided by Hurtado, “The Origin’, 655-73. 

3° PBeatty I has this short form throughout with the exception of two occurrences 
of me. Cf. Kenyon, ‘Nomina Sacra’, 7; O’Callaghan, «Nomina Sacra», 48-9. C. Wessely 
(Les plus anciens monuments, 158-72) interprets the only occurrence of the short form me 
as suspension and transcribes "Inoots. Be that as it may, a definite decision whether 
the sigma stands for the first or second sygma of the word is not possible. 

37 Kenyon reconstructs for John 10:25 ype and for John 11:27 xc, both of which do 
not have any backing in the whole codex in contrast to the suspension. 
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both, PBeatty I (in Acts 16:18) and POxy VUI 1079 ()!%; in Rev 1:5), 
has hardly ever been taken into account.** Although this particular 
succession is not present on PVindobG 31974, it points to a very old 
system of abbreviation and marking, which was gradually superseded 
by the more common, contemporaneous, or later contraction.*® 


4. The Page Layout in Comparison with Other Papyri 


A closer examination of the page layout of a specific manuscript, 1.e. 
of information on its page dimension, the length and number of its 
lines, enables us to draw some cautious conclusions about its potential 
purpose and its potential usage.*” A simple compilation as the following 
immediately shows the peculiarity of the page layout of PBeatty I ()*°) 
or the reconstructed folio of PVindob.G 31974. The control sample 


38 Nonetheless, there is a reference to it by Roberts, Manuscript, Society, and Belief, 37. 
Aland, Repertorium, ‘Index’, additionally lists only the majuscule 0104 from the seventh 
century that bears witness to the suspension 7p. However, that manuscript has yp in 
another place. 

39 Especially the encounter of the nomina sacra for moog Xpiotdég can create a 
problem for tracing the suspension 1 back to the numerical value mentioned in Barn 
9:7—8. xp in a papyrus from the third century (only here and in POxy VII 1079 [77] 
in immediate succession with the other suspension) must constitute an analogous forma- 
tion to m. The abbreviation m xp reminds one of inscriptions from the same and later 
period of time. Cf. Avi-Yonah, Abbreviations, 72; Dolger, Das Fischsymbol, 263-4, 356-7, 
359-6, 382-3, 386; Bruun, ‘Symboles’, 156; Dinkler, ‘Alteste Christliche Denkmiler’, 
51-2. Nevertheless, the assumption of a numerical value is by no means groundless. 
It is surprising that in this context Luke 10:17 in PBeatty I has not yet been consid- 
ered, where a numerical value is written analogously, namely of for éBdourKovta S00. 
Additionally see POxy. LX VI 4499 with yc for the number 616 in Rev 13:14. It is still 
not comprehensible why specific manuscripts that may be essential for the discussion 
of the phenomenon of nomina sacra are ignored, for instance, PVindob.G 2325, the so- 
called Faytim-Gospel from the third century, which in line 5 (verso blank) reads the 
suspension met written in red ink with dots placed over x and 1, and which only here 
has some space left in front and after the short form. The small and narrow letters 
with a slight slope to the right share some similarities with those on PVindob.G 31974, 
but just at a first glance. About PVindob.G 2325, see above all Wessely, Les plus anciens 
monuments, 173-7. 

0 Already Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, 256-80) tried to trace the average length of the 
line and size of a page by comparing relevant examples. Fundamental in this respect 
is Turner, The Typology. On miniature codices see further Roberts, Manuscripts, Society, 
and Belief, 10-2. Providing interesting examples in accordance with the title of his study 
Harrauer, “Biicher in Papyri’, 59-77. 
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comprises single-column papyrus codices, which as a rule are dated to 
the third century (or slightly earlier or later)."! 


Papyrus page size lines letters 
PBeatty 1/ PVindobhG 31974* pe 25x 20cm 39-40 50 
POxy. 2 p! 25 x 13 37-38 24-3] 
POxy. 402 : 14 x 11* 15 21-33 
POxy. 1008 pr 27 x 16* 38-37" 22-28 
POxy. 1596 Ps 22/23 x 13* = 25-26* = 28-38* 
POxy. 1597 pe 27/29 x 16* = 38-41* = 23-33* 
POxy. 1598 pr 26 x 15* 34* 18-24* 
PBeatty pe 28x 16 26-32 28-38” 
PBodmer II pe 16,2 x 14,2 14-25 18-28 
PBodmer VU p16 x 14,5* 14-20 18-33 
PBodmer XIV/XV pr? 26 x 13 38-45 25-36 


* reconstructed 


So it becomes evident that PBeatty I/PVindobG 31974 has by far the 
most letters per line, what is accompanied by the large number of lines 
per page, which is at the top of the selected papyrus codices above 
together with POxy 2, 1008, 1597, and PBodmer XIV/XV. The slightly 
rectangular format of the page, however, is just average as far as its size 
is concerned. So, the papyri just mentioned offer a similar number of 
lines on slightly higher but clearly narrower pages. Correspondingly, 
there are obviously fewer letters per line on these. Therefore, the point 
can be made that despite small letters PBeatty 1/PVindob.G 31974 does 
not have a strikingly smaller line spacing, which nevertheless allows 
appropriate space in between the lines and at the same time consists 
of lines that are closer to each other than in the other papyrus codices. 
The width of the page, however, is used to write longer lines (with 
more letters). Further, the size and the relatively narrow succession 
of the letters certainly contribute to the high number of letters per 
line.** Despite the average size of the page, the small letters and the 


‘| Apart from the editio princeps, for a sufficient overview of the relevant data and the 
discussion of the respective dating proposals see Aland, Repertorium; idem, Kurzgefapte 
Liste; van Haelst, Catalogue. 

® The number of lines and letters per line differs between the front (26-28 and 
about 28) and the back half of the codex (29-32 and about 38). 

‘8 "This is easily illustrated by comparing the few images of the different manuscripts 
of the Chester Beatty group in Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri I-III. 
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diacritical signs present“ give cause to conclude that PBeatty 1/ PVindob.G 
31974 was hardly meant and prepared for public reading, but probably 
for private purposes® or a usage within a relatively limited circle.* 
Nonetheless the opportunity to save space and pages was not seized, 
as can be seen by the size of letters and the line spacing, so that the 
smallness of the letters are not the result of the copyist’s endeavor to 
save material and thus pages. As delineated earlier a small script—even 
if unconnected but sloping—is highly demanding for a reader and in 
comparison with most of the other manuscripts listed above it surely 
frustrates a public reading, The later punctuation added in thick ink 
(points and strokes at some places on the codex, always above the line 
and at the end of a sentence, but not preserved on PVindob.G 31974) 
also points towards a constant correcting or editing process meant to 
facilitate the readers’ reading then.*’ In this respect we may refer to the 
general increase of the size of the biblical codices in the course of time 
(cf. the famous Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Vaticanus).** Of course, a 
usage for public purposes of the examined manuscript is by no means 
and generally ruled out (cf. the later inserted additional punctuation), 
but the observations made point in another direction. 

PBeaity V (Rahlfs 962; third century) with passages from Genesis 
on pages 21 x 15.2 cm in size proves that the page layout of PBeatty 


“* However, the scarce usage or even absence of diacritical signs (cf., for instance, 
the fragment POxy LXV 4442 from a papyrus codex dated to the third century that 
contains LXX Exod 20:10-17, 18-22 written in majuscules of usual size) should not 
be employed as an independent argument for a specific function of a manuscript, 
a reasoning that appears to be self-evident. Nonetheless, a compilation of pieces of 
circumstantial evidence may function as a basis for carefully drawn conclusions. 

* Testuz’s conclusion on the grounds of the dimensions of the pages of 15.5 x 14.2 
cm that PBodmer VII, VII ()”), and TX (with Psalms 33 and 34) was used privately, 
may also have been drawn on the basis of the unusual compilation of Jude and | and 
2 Peter in one manuscript and the other Chester Beatty papyri, for which a public 
reading, for instance, in a liturgy, is hardly conceivable, and the personal ending of 
manuscripts with eipyvn tO ype&yovtt kai TO &vayvacKovtt (vo later added by the same 
writer placed over the line)... 

‘© In antiquity or late antiquity reading principally meant reading out loud in most 
cases, no matter if it was reading on one’s own or for others. See here, among many 
others, Balough, ‘Voces Paginarum’, 84-109; Blanck, Das Buch, 71-4; Gamble, Books 
and Readers, 203-8. 

“7 Cf. Kenyon, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri Il, ix. See further Gamble, Books and Readers, 
74, 227-30. In this context it is important to note that the names in Acts 15:41—16:1 
are marked by a preceding and following dot placed above the line (-cvpiac:, ‘KiAtKiae:, 
‘SepBnv-, -tyo8eoc:). 

*8 Cf. Blanck, Das Buch, 87. More generally Turner, The Typology; Roberts/Skeat, 
The Birth of the Codex; Les débuts du codex. 
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I/PVindob.G 31974 is not a unique phenomenon. There are written 
between 47 and 51 letters written in only 18 to 19 lines per page. 
This is the more astounding that the pages are plainly less wide than 
those of the Chester Beatty Gospel codex. This single example, how- 
ever, becomes immediately relevant in regard to the size of the letters 
and their form (slightly cursive), because further examples of papyrus 
codices from about the third century with passages from the Greek 
Old Testament confirm the impression that PBeatty I/PVindob.G 31974 
is definitely outstanding. 


POxy. 656 Rahlfs 905 17,5 x 20cm up to 43 up to 24% 
PBeatty VII Rahlfs 966 30,5 x 15,2* 48% 21-27* 
PVindob.G 2320°° Rahlfs 948 28,5 x 31* 33-35 23-32% 


PBeatty IV (4th century) Rahlfs 961 21,6x 15,2 36-42 14 


5. Result and Prospect 


The results and conclusions already presented in the course of this 
examination of PVindob.G 31974 recto (sometimes including PBeaitty T) 
should be looked at with some reservation and caution. Some essential 
aspects, however, can be stressed nonetheless. We may be dealing with 
a professional scribe commissioned to write the manuscript, with an 
educated slave as a scribe. Be that as it may, in this respect a sound and 
reliable conclusion is not possible. But we can postulate that the person 
writing is a trained and educated scribe, which can be deduced from 
the scribe’s hand and the orthographical reliability (for instance, there 
are no writing mistakes). Furthermore, the scribe succeeded in lending 
the manuscript a certain aesthetic external appearance resulting from 
his careful writing. He is certainly familiar with the writing conventions 
in Christian manuscripts at that time, as he employs a particular short 
form of the nomina sacra, the suspension. The scribe’s imagination 
becomes visible in the short forms used, i.e. by the selection of words 
and names he finally regarded as theologically more significant than 
others, so that he indicated them. 


“© For the exact measures of the four fragments of POxy. IV 656 see the editio 
princeps and the information provided in van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 13, and Aland, 
Repertorium, 79. 

°° Published as Stud. Pal. TX 1. 
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The layout of the papyrus points towards the purpose and usage 
of that manuscript. In this context care and preciseness, hand writing 
and layout, and even the scarce use of diacritical signs on the original 
scribe’s side play an important role, because they are aids for readers 
to interpret a manuscript written in scriptio continua.?'! Thus, the rela- 
tively small letters that slope to the right, the high number of letters in 
each line, and the number of lines within the first third of the codices 
compiled for a kind of synoptical comparison, but at the same time 
only an average dimension of the page, make it difficult to imagine 
a public reading. The fact that a scribe has added punctuation above 
the line® confirms that the manuscript was rather originally made for 
a private use or meant for a small circle of people. Be that as it may, 
it remains unquestionable that the page layout and the writing are far 
more demanding for the reader than most of the other papyri listed for 
comparative reasons above. The correction ob« written in a different 
hand and with another writing implement seems to have originated 
from a spontaneous correction of an unacceptable omission distorting 
the meaning. Not only was it important to check a text, the process 
of checking, as demonstrated by this manuscript, could even happen 
without any previous decision to do so. 

So an approach to the socio-cultural background takes place only 
slowly, if at all. But there are some definite clues in tradition and history 
(next to pieces of text-critical information), which are significant for an 
understanding of early Christianity. These are clues, which may lead 
to answers to questions relevant in this context: what was the value of 
a text? How was it written onto a papyrus? Which peculiarities offer a 
window through which the scribe becomes visible? What turns a certain 
papyrus into a unique fingerprint of its tme? More generally asked: 
what is it a specific papyrus can tell us today? 

It is to be hoped that these very questions will be addressed more 
and more and that biblical textual witnesses will not primarily and 
solely be used for the reconstruction of the texts, for instance of the 
New ‘Testament, but will always be seen as direct, invaluable, and extant 
artifacts of a past and distant time.” 


5! See also Gamble, Books and Readers, 229-31. 

% Kenyon, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri Il, ix, has already referred to this. 

% A research project at the ‘Institut fur Neutestamentliche Bibelwissenschaft’ at the 
University of Salzburg is dedicated to the utilization of papyri for investigations into 
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Fig. 1: PVindob.G 31974 (recto) 
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38 CHAPTER THREE 
Addenda 


After my study was published a new and revised edition of the volume 
by Philipp W. Comfort and David A. Barrett appeared, which however 
is no less problematic than the one by Baker Books. In note 53 I refer 
to a project of the ‘Institut fiir Neutestamentliche Bibelwissenschaft’ 
at the University of Salzburg aiming at utilizing papyri, 1.e. basically 
documentary papyri, for a better socio-cultural understanding of the 
New Testament. In 2003 the first volume of the new series Papyrologische 
Kommentare zum Neuen Testament (PKNT) edited by Peter Arzt-Grabner 
(Salzburg), Amphilochius Papathomas (Athens), and Mauro Pesce 
(Bologna) was available from the printers Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 
focusing on the Letter to Philemon, into which the author, Arzt- 
Grabner, could incorporate most of his earlier findings and observations 
previously published (see above, my note 53). The second volume of 
the series has just recently appeared and deals with the First Letter to 
the Corinthians.” 


While talking about nomina sacra” in PVindob.G 31974 I pointed out that 
this system of short forms highlights “which words had a particular 
theological relevance to him [= the scribe]”. After having dealt with 
various manuscripts and having been confronted with quite a variation 
of forms of shortening words—no matter whether they may be denomi- 
nated as abbreviations, short forms, holy names or the Latin equivalent 
nomina sacra—I would not daresay that the practice of employing specific 
forms in a manuscript necessarily tells anything about the theological 
implications on the scribe’s side. Convention, analogy, similarity, one’s 
own practice, or the usage in the ‘Vorlage’ a scribe copied, these all 
are further potential motivations for a specific form of shortening 
words. Consequently and accompanied by my caution having grown 


the New Testament. See Arzt/Ernst, ‘Neues Testament und Papyrologie’, 11-8; Arzt, 
‘Analyse der Paulusbriefe’, 99-114; idem, Agyptische Papyri’, 21-9. See further, address- 
ing the illiterate formulae in documentary papyri, Kraus, ‘Uneducated’, 434-49. 

* Cf. Comfort/Barrett, The Text of the Earliest New Testament Greek Manuscripts, and the 
reviews by Robinson, ‘Review of Comfort/Barrett, The Text of the Earliest New Testament’, 
and Rodgers, ‘Review of Comfort/Barrett, The Text of the Earliest New Testament’, 405-8. 
See further the notes of Passoni Dell’Acqua, ‘Biblica in papyris. IV (2003)’, 151. 

°° Cf. Arzt-Grabner, Philemon; idem (ed.), 1. Korinther. 

58 On nomina sacra see now Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 95-134, although 
his conclusions have to be discussed further. 
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over the years in this respect, I refrain from attributing the contrac- 
tion Cpva[t (for otavpwOhva1) to any certain theological background 
and regard it as simply an analogy to the shortened otavpdg (in Luke 
14:27). Of course, then we are still missing a convincing explanation 
of what finally accounted for the staurogram”’ (P, formed by p and a 
horizontal line). 

In my long note 39 I reflected upon suspensions in early Christian 
manuscripts and pointed at Luke 10:17 in PBeatty I, where the numeri- 
cal value éBSounKovta S60 is written as oB. Apparently and not cited 
above, PBodm. XIV ({)”) bears witness to this, too.°® Additionally, 
PRyl. Il 464 from the 3rd century, which is discussed as astrological 
text and as extract from an apocryphal Gospel, bears witness to the 
suspension 17 in |. 12 of the verso, too.°° 

In note 46 I repeated the standard assertion that reading in antiquity 
was mainly “reading out loud in most cases, no matter if it was read- 
ing on one’s own or for others”. However, in a fine article published 
in 2002 Carsten Burfeind® provided sound evidence for silent reading 
alone in private and reassessed some loci classici, 1.e. usual witnesses to 
loud reading in private. Even if the possibility of reading aloud as the 
preferred public practice is untouched by that, and private individual 
reading might have be done in a loud voice here and there, Burfeind 
legitimately and convincingly questions the absoluteness of the stan- 
dard notion. 


It is no wonder that PBeatty I keeps on attracting the attention of 
scholars, due to its age, quality, and contents.°! In December 2000 a 
conference organized by the Chester Beatty Library was dedicated to the 
famous codex and experts in the field met to discuss the most prominent 


57 On the staurogram see now Hurtado, “The Staurogram’, 207-26, referring to )* 
209, 213-7, 223, and idem, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 135-54. 

58 See Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Luke, 189. However, Swanson lists 
$*° among those witnesses with éBdournKovta dbo. 

°° So, for the suspension 1 see PVindobG 31974/PBeatty Il ()*); PEgerton 2 with 
PKiln VI 255; POxy. IL 210; VIL 1079 ()"); X 1224; PRyl. TIE 464; Magdalen College 
Gr 18 *). 

© Cf. Burfeind, “Wen horte Philipus?’, 138-45. 

6! For instance, (putting the focus on Mark) see Lafleur, ‘Les relations’, 289-306, 
and Martin, ‘Le palimpseste syriaque’, 307-28. See the notes by Passoni Dell’Acqua, 
‘Biblica in papyris. IV (2003)’, 147-9. 
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issues linked with PBeatty I.°° The Chester Beatty Gospel Codex offers 
some singular readings that have often been a matter of controversy: 
does the codex preserve a specifically old and trustworthy form of text 
or is it to be ruled out by other significant manuscripts?®? Moreover, 
in her enlightening conference paper Barbara Aland addresses the 
importance of the codex in early church history.°* Being dependent 
on Colin H. Roberts® and his positive assessment of the hands found 
in the longer early Christian papyri in the first section (“The Writing 
Style of the Biblical Papyri’, 108-9), she then also focuses on singular 
readings, before, in a second section (that is of primary interest in our 
context) she identifies the codex as an example of the “Scribal Reformed 
Documentary Style” (110-7). Leaving aside this attribution—it may 
be a matter of discussion whether the hands of a biblical manuscript 
and documentary hands can really be associated with each other that 
way—Aland’s statements about the fine quality of PBeatty I support the 
observations made with the help of PVindobG 31974. Near the end 
of my study I make some suggestions how to define the scribe accord- 
ing to paleography, calling him “a professional scribe commissioned 
to write the manuscript, with an educated slave as a scribe”. Without 
doubt, the attribution to an educated slave goes quite far, possibly too 
far, as Aland correctly notes (112 n. 21). Today I do not use the term 
‘slave’ and ‘educated’ in this context, but repeat the first part of the 
definition, which Aland agreed to as well: “a professional scribe com- 
missioned to write the manuscript.”°’ Without doubt the scribe with 


® The title of the conference was ‘The World and its beginning’ and its proceed- 
ings (all the papers delivered with an additional one) were published as Horton, The 
Earhest Gospels. 

® See Elliott, ‘Singular Readings’, 122-31. 

* Cf Aland, “The Significance’, 108-21. 

® Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief. 

6° Even if she concentrates on textual matters, her conclusions (110-1) are very 
similar to the ones drawn above in my study. Basically, the possibility of “rapidly 
copying a text” (110) for PBeatty I seems ambiguous as long as “rapidly” is not defined 
any further. The letters on PVindob.G 31974 and PBeatty I respectively are not linked 
with each other (ligatures or juxtaposition), something that excludes a rapid and flu- 
ent copying process with cursive tendencies visible, but the sloping letters indicate that 
the writing speed must have been faster than that of a hand producing unconnected 
upright majuscules. On ‘fast writing’ see Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 1-3. 

°” However, there is some confusion in the reference given in her paper (the correct 
reference should be p. 14 in both cases, and cited as “einen beauftragten, professionel- 
len Schreiber”). 
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such a sure hand and with so few (obvious) mistakes has produced a 
reliable and extraordinary copy (112) and might have been a Christian 
himself (113).% 


The recently published catalogue of an exhibition in the Bibelhaus am 
Museumsufer in Frankfurt, Germany, contains a color photograph of the 
recto of PVindob.G 31974, a short description, and a German transla- 
tion of Matt 25:46—26:18.% 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROXY V 840—AMULET OR MINIATURE CODEX? 
PRINCIPAL AND ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON 
TWO TERMS* 


In a recent study Michael J. Kruger has asked questions about the 
original purpose and usage of POxy V 840 (Bodl. MS Gi: th. g 11 [P]) 
and the principal distinction between amulets and miniature codices.! 
This rather is the more significant as, since its publication and the initial 
discussion of this small parchment leaf with writing on both pages, 
the actual condition of the object itself and the palaeographical data 
(writing, ink, layout, orthography, punctuation etc.) have been widely 
neglected. Moreover, hypotheses once formed in the beginning of com- 
menting on POxy. V 840—including the identification as amulet and/or 
miniature codex—were and still are just taken over? and an independent 
assessment of the fragment with the help of all data available, i.e. also 
palaeographical observations, has not taken place.* 


* Originally published as ‘P-Oxy. V 840—Amulett oder Miniaturkodex? Grundsatz- 
liche und erganzende Anmerkungen zu zwei Termini’, <AC/JAC 8 (2005) 485-497. 
Used with kind permission. 

' Cf. Kruger, ‘P. Oxy. 840’, 81-94. 

> See Kruger, ‘P. Oxy. 840’, 81-82 (literature). L. Blau (‘Das neue Fragment’, 
207-11), for instance, takes over the wrong assumption formed by E. Preuschen (“Das 
neue Evangelienfragment’, 2) that the fragment is “von hinten nach vorn geschrieben” 
(‘written from the back to the front [of the manuscript]’) and even overemphasizes 
that by stating it offers “umgekehrtes Schreiben” (‘reverse writing’; 211) without hav- 
ing had a look at the original and ignoring the editio princeps by B.P. Grenfell and A.S. 
Hunt. Obviously, Preuschen did not understand the terms recto and verso as being 
used by Grenfell and Hunt in those days (see below n. 11). In addition to Kruger’s 
bibliography see Lihrmann, Fragmente, 164. D. Lithrmann states: “Der ungewohnliche 
Charakter des Fragments 1aBt vielleicht auf eine Verwendung als Amulett schlieBen.” 
(‘The unusual character of the fragment may cause the assumption that it is an amu- 
let.’) Nonetheless, he does not mention in what respect the fragment is unusual and 
why it should be an amulet. 

3 In this respect (in favor of identifying the fragment as an amulet) Jeremias/ 
Schneemelcher, NTApo °I 81; Bovon, ‘Fragment Oxyrhynchus 840’, 706 n. 5; Klauck, 
Apokryphe Evangelien, 40 (but with reservations indicated by the word “vielleicht” 
[‘maybe’]). 
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With the help of the database provided by Joseph van Haelst* and 
Eric G, Turner? and a fundamental orientation to the kind and use of 
amulets, Kruger reaches the conclusion that “it is remarkable how well 


26 


POxy. 840... fits within the general pattern of other miniature books”. 
And this is exactly the ‘pattern’ he draws up from cornerstones of frag- 
ments that are written on one or two sides (and then the relationship 
of the two pages to each other), content and length of a preserved text, 
the outer appearance (size and folding) and the material (parchment 
or papyrus) of manuscript. With this he makes a decisive contribu- 
tion to the individual treatment of POxy, V 840, which hopefully will 
take place in the future, i.e. without any reflexive dependency on the 
canonical Gospels and potential insights into their genesis or possible 
literary links between this and those.’ Moreover, I can only lend weight 
to Kruger’s hope at the end of his study that the implications of the 
term ‘amulet’ will be appreciated more seriously and the term itself 
will be used more carefully in the future, without any rash theological 
value judgments.® 

Even if van Haelst’s catalogue and Turner’s typology are incomplete*— 
a retrospective demand that both volumes cannot fulfill anyway—and 
even if thus here and there a correction and updating would be neces- 
sary,'” Kruger succeeds in gathering enough clues for his conclusions. A 
palaeographical description or the details supplied by the edztio princeps 


* Cf van Haelst, Catalogue. 

° Cf. Turner, The Typology. 

° Kruger, ‘P. Oxy. 840’, 92. 

’ For an unbiased and independent treatment of those texts that have become 
apocryphal, see Porter, “he Greek Apocryphal Gospels Papyri’, 795-803; Kraus, 
‘P.Vindob.G 2325’, 197-8. 

8 Tn this respect I intend to achieve this goal by accomplishing a critical edition 
of objects with verses of Septuagint-Psalm 90 on papyrus, parchment, wood, stone 
(lintels, sarcophagi, walls), bronze, and silver (armbands, rings), which are written on 
its own or together with other texts in the specific function as an amulet or as expres- 
sion of apotropaeic magic. 

° According to information of Alain Blanchard at the Université de la Sorbonne 
(Papyrologie Sorbonne), Paris, a second updated edition of Joseph van Haelst’s catalogue 
(Catalogue des papyrus) is in the process of formation (email published on the papyrologi- 
cal forum PAPY—papy@listserv.hum.ku.dk—from January 16, 2003). In this context, 
all the supplements to van Haelst’s catalogue and to Kurt Treu’s annual survey of 
Christian texts until recently published by Cornelia Romer in Archiv fiir Papyrusforsc- 
hung (APF) and now partly available on the Internet on the pages of the Department 
of Greek and Latin, University College London (cf. Romer, ‘Christliche Texte VI’, 
[499-450] 450, and http://www.ucl.ac.uk/GrandLat/research/christianpapyri.htm; 
last access 29/08/2006). 

'° See Kruger, ‘P. Oxy. 840’, 90-1. 
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in this regard, however, have not been included so far in the argument, 
which data help to verify the hypothesis that POxy. V 840 was rather 
used as a (miniature) codex than as an ‘amulet’. 

This is exactly the hypothesis that will be hold in this study. 
Additionally, an interpretation of the data that is going to be collected 
here will be carried out in regard to Kruger’s description of the problem. 
The observations presented in the editto princeps and quality color photo- 
graphs at my disposal of the flesh and hair sides of the parchment 
leaf POxy V 840 kept in the Bodleian Library in Oxford (Bodl. MS. Gr. 
th. g 11 [P]) will serve this purpose. This is followed by critical ques- 
tions about the proposed potential polarity between ‘miniature codex 
and (or better versus) amulet’ and a typology of the category ‘minature 
codex’ as such. 


1. POxy. V 840—The Results from Palaeography 


The parchment leaf is only 7.4 x 8.8 cm large and has writing on both 
sides. Besides, the scribe successfully arranges 22 (hair side; recto) and 
23 lines (flesh side; verso)!! with 24 to 32 letters per line on the small 
parchment leaf that is complete with the exception of the loss of the 
left hand bottom corner, which is diagonally broken off (when looking 
at the verso). With regard to stichometry the scribe adjusts shorter lines 
by leaving striking blanks (see recto 1. 7 with 24 letters, verso lL. 8 with 
24 letters; analogously verso |. 19). Despite the narrowness and the 
smallness of the letters the text is very readable. 

PVindob.G 31974—the Vienna leaf of the Chester Beatty Gospel 
Codex, i.e. PBeatty I’? or $*”—may serve here as a means of comparison: 
there the scribe filled the lines of the 20 x 25 cm large papyrus with 50 
tiny letters, but he did not decrease line spacing (in contrast to POxy, V 
840). So, the total number of letters per lines of the codex are above 
average, while the total number of lines per page are at best average.'® 


'' The attribution of ‘recto’ and ‘verso’ denotes here the sequence of writing or 
text (correspondingly noted on the photographs or in van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 585). 
Grenfell and Hunt use the terms hair side = verso and flesh side = recto, because the 
latter is in most instances the lighter and therefore better legible, and often first page 
of a parchment leaf written on. This is taken over by Lihrmann, Fragmente, 166-9. 
On recto and verso see above n. 2 and Rupprecht, Aleine Einfiihrung, 19-21. 

'? PBeatty I is the customary short form among the relevant theological disciplines. 
According to the Checklist of Editions the official abbreviation is PBeatty II. 

'S See Kraus, ‘Ad fonts: Gewinn’, 10-15 and plate. 
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This is almost similar to the two hands of POxy, V 842” or the hand 
of PVat.Gr 11.'° Nevertheless, POxy V 843'° clearly demonstrates that 
a certain smallness of letters may not necessarily cause lines with many 
letters: there the scribe arranged the lines with some distance between 
each other and wrote the letters with ample space in between. Yet, it is 
not a judgment of quality in a positive or negative way In comparison 
with POxy V 840 to state about a scribe’s hand that “the character of 
the writing is less in keeping with that of the page”, as is the case for 
the letter distribution on the 6.6 x 7.5 cm large page of the miniature 
codex PRyl. I 28, which consists of 8 papyrus folios, i.e. 4 bifolia, and 
preserves text from Pseudo-Melampous, epi maAu@v Lavtucmn, because 
the biblical majuscule there is obviously confidently formed. 

The parchment used for POxy V 840 is of fine and even quality. 
The writing of the reverse side is slightly shining through, but remains 
fainter than the writing of the side looked at. The leaf is in fine condi- 
tion with the exception of a diagonal loss of papyrus (in the left hand 
bottom corner when looking at the verso), sporadic traces of later 
darkening, and some occasional holes, but because of the preserved 
four margins the dimensions of the page can easily be established (see 
below). ‘The scribe employed two different types of ink: in principle, 
he used a strong brown ink, which now here and there has a tinge of 
red and which may be responsible for some of the holes in the text; 
for marking some specific elements he also used red ink (see below). 
In the course of cataloguing ‘840’ is written down in the right hand 
corner (when looking at the recto) in red ink. 

The hand of the scribe can be qualified by the way the letters are 
formed and carried out: small and hardly regular, round and upright,'’ 
the letters hardly written fluently and separated from each other, Le. 
without any ligatures and clearly discernible juxtapositions. ‘Thus, the 


'* Cf. the editio princeps by Grenfell/Hunt (POxy. V 842, with plate IV—V); Roberts, 
Greek Literary Hands, no. 17b; Seider, Paldographie der griechischen Papyri II, no. 42. 

'S Cf. Seider, Paldographie der griechischen Papyri II, no. 30. 

'® Cf the editio princeps by Grenfell/Hunt (POxy. V 843, with plate VI, and Schubart, 
Gniechische Palaeographie, 132 and illustration 88. 

'7 The details presented in the editio princeps about the hand of the scribe are inappro- 
priately interpreted by Harnack, Aus Wissenschaft und Leben, 237. Besides, qualifications 
such as “in mikrokospisch kleiner Schrift” (‘in writing which is microscopically small’) 
or “Pergamentbuch kleinsten Formats” (‘a miniature book of smeallest format’) as in 
NTApo’, 81, are plain overstatements if other objects of comparison are considered 
like the famous Mani-Codex. 
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text is written slowly.'® Wide (like v, @) and narrow letters (1, 0 or occa- 
sionally ¢) are present and decorative elements (e.g., small hooks) are 
missing as well as a differentiation between thick and thin strokes. In 
particular, o, 8, and quite a number of epsilons are oval (on the irregu- 
larity of € see as example verso ll. 4—5 with oval and angular letters, 
and even written in two looped sequences), 0 is round and more slender 
than the other letters, 1, p, v, @, (sometimes x, too) project below the 
notional lower line, and «, uw, and »v (often a, too) are formed in three 
separate movements. 

Best of all I compare POxy V 840 with PST X 1171 (above all, the 
oval letter forms; « and v in three movements; no evident difference 
between thick and thin strokes; an obvious differentiation between wide 
and slender letters)'? and assign the scribe’s hand by and large to the 
upright oval writing type (“la maiuscola ogivale diritta”).?? Consequently, 
the parchment leaf can be dated to the fourth century—as Grenfell/ 
Hunt suggested. This is confirmed by a plausible line of development 
of the oval writing type, especially observable by means of POxy XI 
1352 (early fourth century), PS7 -X 1171 (just mentioned above; fourth 
century), and PFlor II 389 (fifth century).*! 

The scribe used the usual way of abbreviating end-v at the end of 
lines, indicated by a horizontal line above the final letter (verso ll. 6 
and 9), conventional short forms for specific theological terms with a 
supra-linear stroke, better known as nomina sacra, such as &v(Opar)ov 
(recto 1. 5; verso 1. 17), ow(ti)pr (recto 1. 11) or ow(th)p (verso 1. 8), 
and A(avei)d (verso |. 3), and enlarged dots in the form of an omicron 
together with blank spaces between words (especially broad recto I. 7, 
but narrower verso Il. 8 and 19). 


'8 On the formation of letters see Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 1-3. 
Further, see Kraus, ‘“Slow writers”’, 86-97. 

'S Cf. Cavallo/Maehler, Greek Bookhands, no. 12b. 

2° For a description see Cavallo, Ricerche sulla maiuscola biblica, 121-3; Crisci, ‘La 
maiuscola ogivale diritta’, 103-45; Cavallo/Maehler, Greek Bookhands, 32 (“upright 
pointed majuscule”); Hunger, Schrecben und Lesen in Byzanz, 100. 

2! On these three manuscripts see Crisci, ‘La maiuscola ogivale diritta’, 112-4 
(and plate 2 with POxy. XI 1352; plate 3 with PFlor TI 389); Cavallo/Maehler, Greek 
Bookhands, no. 12a~c. As possible other manuscripts for a comparison with the hand 
of POxy V 840 come to mind PAnt. I 83 (but with o formed in a single sequence) 
and PSI I 15, both dated to the end of the fourth century, while all in all PFlor HI 
389 marks the end of the writing type of the listed manuscripts here and thus has to 
be dated later than POxy V 840. 
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These dots—probably middle stops according to the position of 
the small filled out stop in verso |. 5, which is also formed in red 
ink—together with some of the supra-linear strokes above short forms 
and initial letters of sentences and accents (verso ll. 1 and 14) are 
striking peculiarities of the leaf, because they are written in red ink in 
contrast to the rest of the text, which is written in brown ink. Further, a 
new passage Is sometimes stressed by slightly enlarging the initial letter 
(cf recto 1. 7 with « after blank space, which 1s first written in brown 
ink, then in red, but slightly larger; similar verso |. 8 with o; L. 19 
then ¢ in the usual ink). The use of another kind of ink caused either 
an interruption of the process of writing, i.e. putting down and clean- 
ing the writing implement for dunking in the other ink, or more 
reasonably writing the words and elements in another color later on, 
so that blank spaces must have been left while writing the text. This 
is reminiscent of PVindobG 2325 and the emphasis put on the short 
form net for létpoc by using red ink (with dots above the first and 
third letter), which was inserted into the blank space later on,” and 
PVindob.G 2004 (previously described in PERF as no. 218 and then 
edited as CPR I 18, Stud. Pal. XX 4, and Grundz.Mitt. 84), on which 
top and finishing colophons, corrections, and paragraphs stand out 
as they are written in red in contrast to the other text in the usual 
soot ink. 

In the case of POxy V 840 the red ink served the purpose of stress- 
ing particular features, which above all suggests itself for the stops and 
the initial letters (later on painted over in red?).* Later additions above 
the line (recto Il. 14 and 15; verso |. 2), probably in the same hand, 
verify that the scribe himself proofread the text. The first editors also 
considered additional places, where the scribe might have omitted text 
(recto Il. 1 and 3-7; verso 1. 18).?* 

Although the letters and lines are very narrow, there are ample mar- 
gins the scribe of POxy V 840 allows for his text of ca. 1.4 cm on top, 


* Cf. Kraus, ‘P-Vindob.G 2325’, 205-6. 

3 On the use of red ink see Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographie I, 202-7; Thomp- 
son, An Introduction, 41; Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rémern, 31, 141; Trost, 
Skriptorium, 24. The scribe had also to interrupt his writing process, even if he already 
had the red ink—together with the black/brown—and another K&Aapog as writing 
implement available on the palette or in the ink well. 

** Cf. Grenfell/Hunt, POxy. V 840, on ll. 3-7 (p. 8) and 40 (p. 10). See further the 
apparatus in Lithrmann, Fragmente, 167, 169. 
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1.6 cm at the bottom, 1 cm left, and 0,8 cm right (when looking at the 
recto). The layout of the page can indicate that there was text in addi- 
tion to what we have on the preserved leaf, i.e. previous to and following 
the text we have now, because the scribe did not see any need to add 
filling elements on the second page (the flesh side) in order to keep up 
the stichometry or to write the letters in the last line(s) narrower and 
smaller, as is the case of texts which are regarded as being complete. 
Moreover, the margins are preserved, the number of lines between 22 
and 23, and the general stichometrical arrangement is done in such a 
way that the hair and the flesh sides are similarly filled; and it appears 
as if there have been leaves with the same layout. 

The content of the text preserved fits well: the episode on the hair 
side of the fragment is the ending of a warning speech or something 
similar, whereas oogiCetat deictically refers back to something men- 
tioned previously (Who is the subject?). The speech that goes down to 
1. 7 is just as incomplete (new start with a red stop, blank spaces, and 
enlarged initial letters in brown and red) as the ending of the temple 
scene on the flesh side. There, by putting éy@ (1. 19; red dot and blank 
space previous to enlarged ¢ in brown and red ink; analogously arranged 
the transition to the response of 6 owtnp in |. 8), the behavior of the 
‘T is antithetically confronted with that of those belonging to the 
addressee (1. 10 ob). The second ‘Woe’ (ovat) is not written anymore 
and the text ends in the middle of the sentence in such a way that the 
gap created by damage would not be large enough to complete the 
text (right on the leaf). 


2. Palaeography and the Question about the Use of P.Oxy. V 840 


All in all the arrangement of text on the fragment gives a sound im- 
pression, as the scribe is familiar with the common writing conventions 
(line end-v, contracted nomina sacra, accents, corrections above the 
line). He plausibly employs structuring elements (red dots or better 
circles that look like omicron with following blank space, enlarged initial 
letters) and is in control of a correct orthography. These aspects, taken 
together with the rather controlled, i.e. not really fast formed, and 
not particularly regular but at the same time literary writing, certainly 
distinguish POxy V 840 from many amulets whose text is written in a 
coarse and inexperienced hand. 
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PRyl. 1 3 from the fifth/sixth century can serve as an example here 
to illustrate the aforesaid, which has Septuagint Psalm 90:5—-16 in 
faulty orthography and in a clumsy handwriting, and which has been 
categorized as an amulet in regard to these features. However, conclu- 
sions on the basis of the style of writing can only be drawn very care- 
fully. Although, for instance, PYale inv. 989 is written in a remarkable 
bookhand from the third/fourth century, it is a pvAaKtmMpiov—the 
invocation of a god for protection against evil—possibly from a magi- 
cal handbook.” 

Perhaps, the case of PAnt. II 54 is analogous, a papyrus bifolium from 
the third century with parts of the Lord’s Prayer, 4 x 5.2 cm large, 
and with six lines on its first two pages, four on its third, and a blank 
page. In this context it is enough only to refer to the frequent use of 
the Lord’s Prayer for amulets and their descriptions of these, especially 
PDuk.inv. 778, Pland. 1 6, POsloinv. 1644, and PST VI 719 with parts 
of the Lord’s Prayer and Septuagint Psalm 90, which is even more 
frequently preserved in exactly this function.*® Just because the text 
on PAnt. I 54 abruptly starts in the middle of a sentence (Matt 6:10) 
and stops in the middle of a word, the first editors reckon with three 
preceding pages, i.e. two bifolia, which were bound together, as the slits 
for the cord in the upper and lower part of the papyrus make believe. 
The eight leaves of PRyl. I 28 enable us to make similar observations, 
because the cord, with which the bifolia were bound together, is still 
present. However, it is indistinct, why the text suddenly ends on the 
last page of PAnt. Il 54 and why the line and thus the page have not 
been filled anymore. 

The first editors of PVindobhG 29831 (= MPER N.S. XVII 10)—a 
parchment bifolium with writing on both sides, 4.2 x 6.5 cm large from 
the sixth/seventh century, and with holes left from the former (thread) 
stitching—with an invocation and John 1:5-6 suggested: “Obwohl 
der Text auf Iv 12 [folio 2, verso 1. 12; author’s note] mitten im 
Satz abbricht, folgte vielleicht nicht mehr’’”’ (‘Although the text on IIv 
12 ends in the middle of a sentence, there might not have been any 


* Cf. Proulx/O’Callaghan, ‘Papiro magico cristiano (PYale inv. 989)’, 81-88, and 
especially the corrections by Daniels, “Some ®YAAKTHPIA’, 145-9. 

*6 For the use of the Lord’s Prayer together with Septuagint Psalm 90 on amulets 
see, above all, Amundsen, “Christian Papyri’, 141-7; Horsley, “The Lord’s Prayer in a 
necropolis’, 103-5; Daniel, ‘A Christian amulet on papyrus’, 400-4. 

27 Treu/Diethart, MPER N.S. XVI, p. 23. 
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more there [originally]’). Starting from the question what could have 
been the purpose of such an incomplete text, G.H.R. Horsley” infers 
that—though without any typical content of amulets—the scribe started 
the small leaf originally as a (miniature) codex, but then he made a 
mistake and miscalculated the extent of the codex. Thus, he used the 
already cut pages (Horsley reconstructs the preceding ones) for writ- 
ing the invocation and John 1:5-6 on it. For Horsley, the holes in the 
folding of the bifolium are remains of the cord with which the amulet 
was worn around the neck. If Horsley is right, this would mean a close 
connection between the laying out of an originally thicker (miniature) 
codex and its final usage as an amulet. 

Horsley’s suggestion, however, remains a hypothetical one, because 
only this bifolium is preserved, whose features can plausibly lead to the 
conclusion that PVindob.G 29831 was part of a miniature codex, no mat- 
ter how long it originally might have been. The invocation "EmxaAobdpé 
o¢ 6 O(ed)¢ 6 (at)hp tod K(vpto)v budv I(noo)d X(pioto0)b (folio 1, recto 
ll. 1-5; cf. the slightly larger initial letter e) denoting the beginning of 
a new passage or of the text at all, the holes as binding, the beginning 
in the middle of a sentence and the end in the middle of a word, 
together with the layout (even the last page 1s filled properly according 
to stichometry and analogously to all the other lines preserved, except 
the final line), and the confident and nice hand of the scribe support 
this view. Even if originally there were further bifolia belonging to 
this preserved bibolium, this would not exclude its usage as an amulet 
carried on one’s person or it may not necessarily be formulated “either 
miniature codex or amulet”.*” There are the same or similar reserva- 
tions about papyri® that were, according to Horsley, started as codex 


8 Cf. Horsley, “Reconstructing a biblical codex’, 473-81. 

*° See the corresponding short mention of this small parchment on the Internet 
pages of the exhibition “Ein Buch verandert die Welt. Alteste Zeugnisse der Heiligen 
Schrift aus der Zeit des friihen Christentums in Agypten” (‘A book changes the world. 
Some of the oldest witnesses to the Holy Scriptures from the days of early Christi- 
anity in Egypt’) of the Papyrus Collection of the Austrian National Library, Vienna 
(21/03/2003 to 18/07/2003; http://www.onb.ac.at/siteseeing/bibel/about.htm; last 
access 31/08/2006): “Eine besondere Form dieser Schutzamulette ist der sogenannte 
Miniaturcodex, ein eindrucksvolles Beispiel dafiir ist in der Ausstellung zu sehen: eine 
Seite misst hier 4,2 x 6,5 cm” (‘A particular form of these amulets of protection is 
the so-called miniature codex, of which an impressive example can be seen in the 
exhibition: here one page is 4.2 x 6.5 cm large”). 

3° For POxy. V 840 being a parchment leaf and its categorization as ‘P’ (= papyrus), 
see my fundamental remarks in Kraus, ‘“Pergament oder Papyrus?”’, 425-32. 
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and then (re)used as amulets, above all about PAnt. II 54. Be that as 
it may, the co-occurrence of invocation and Gospel text in PVindobG 
29831 is nevertheless a remarkable feature.*! 

If at all the way of usage suggested by Horsley rather comes to mind 
with PKell.Gx 91. This papyrus bifolium consists of three fragments, 
is 4.2 cm high and 5.7 cm wide, and offers a Manichaic hymn, which 
can be regarded as a complete text. The four pages are written upon 
in a proper stichometrical form. It suggests that the use as an amulet 
is more likely than a miniature codex serving the purpose of private 
reading. This notion is backed by the excavation of other amulets 
in the course of the digging campaigns at Kellis (e.g., PAell.Gr 92). 
The upright, unconnected, irregular, but at the same time confident 
writing hand would fit the purpose speculated about above. However, 
the hypothesis that it ‘started as a miniature codex and finished as an 
amulet’ can neither be verified here nor be it mandatory for explaining 
the purpose of the papyrus.” 

The parchment bifolium with text from the so-called Apocalypse of 
Peter, PVindohG 39756, from the fifth century, which is 5.3 cm high 
and 7.8 cm wide, starts and ends with incomplete sentences. ‘The hand 
of the scribe seems to resemble that of Bnt.L1b.Cod. Cotton Otho B. VI, 
the so-called “Cotton Genesis’, and other manuscripts that belong to 
the Alexandrinian type of the upright Biblical majuscule. On a formal 
basis there are similar and identical features with POxy V 840 and other 
fragments. But a second fragment of the same codex exists in Bodl. MS 
Gr. th. f 4 [P], which is only one folio of a former bifolium, and the text 
on this and on the Vienna bifolium do not adjoin, so that the evidence 
proves without doubt that we have the remains of an originally longer 
miniature codex, which was not meant to serve as an amulet.** 

Even if any conclusion must be drawn with proper caution, the 
codex form (assuming that there have been preceding pages), a literary 


3! At least formal similarities with the so-called ‘Hermeneiai’, which are also called 
‘biblical oracles’ and are mainly preserved on manuscripts with passages from the 
Gospel of John, can be stated here. See, above all, Quecke, ‘Zu den Joh.-Fragmenten’, 
407-11; idem, ‘Nachtrag’, 189-81; Metzger, ‘Greek Manuscripts of John’s Gospel’, 
162-9; Treu, ‘P. Berol. 21315’, 55-60 (and illustrations 6-7); Porter, “The Use of 
Hermeneia’ (forthcoming). 

® For further information see the edition of Gardner/Worp, Pell. Lit. I, 132-6 and 
plate 21, against Jenkins, ‘A single codex sheet from Kellis’, 217-30. 

33 Cf. Kraus, ‘P-Vindob.G 39756 + Bodl. MS Gr. th. f. 4 [P]’, 45-61. See further 
the shorter discussion of both fragments in idem/Nicklas, Das Petrus-Evangelium und die 
Petrus-Apokalypse, 121-30. 
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handwriting, and additional palaeographical evidence together with the 
incomplete text on the leaf make it likely that POxy. V 840 was meant 
for another purpose than that of serving as an amulet. Other usages 
come into view, such as the use as a toy book for children,** more 
probably as a miniature notebook,*’ or most probably as a privately 


used miniature codex.*° 


3. Desiderata and Questions 


In principle, the updating of ‘Turner’s list of miniature codices, on 
which I started work some time ago, would be desirable. Nonetheless, a 
methodological systematization and a pragmatically oriented cataloguing 
of the entries (at the moment more than sixty items in Greek language) 
are certainly needed. Additionally, an expansion of the list with Coptic 
manuscripts that come into question must take place.*’ But even previous 
to the publication of that material a glance at the database leads to the 
questions: what exactly does Kruger regard as miniature codices? Has 
the term ‘miniature codex’ been plainly defined at all?* 

Is it really enough simply to stick with the dimension given by Turner 
(less than 10 cm broad) and is this dimension really able to embrace 
all the diverse manuscripts to form one single category? Does it con- 
sequently make any sense to exclude papyri that are wider, as could 
be the case with PRyl. 1 3 being 10 x 10.4 cm large, while many frag- 
mentary papyri have been included in this category on an assumed and 
therefore hypothetical width? Does not the polarization of miniature 
codices and amulets recently applied by Kruger imply that the rather 
formal criterion of describing a manuscript and its specific usage, which 


3* Suggested for PAnt. I 54 by Barns/Zilliacus, PAnt. I, 6-7 (plate IV shows the 
verso of the papyrus). 

3° Cf. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students, no. 387. 

36 Generally about such a use of miniature codices with references to PRyl. I 28 
and POx. V 840, Hunt, PRyl. I, p. 56; Roberts, Manuscnpts, Society, and Belief, 10-12; 
Gamble, Books and Readers, 235-41, 332-4. 

37 Of course, van Haelst and Turner are the starting points of such an enterprise. 
Nevertheless, they must be supplemented by the entries in papyrological editions (cf. 
Checklist) and the information and discussions gratefully supplied by colleagues. Above all, 
I am indebted to Willy Clarysse, Leuven, who not only directed me to the fine tool of 
the Leuven Database of Ancient Books, LDAB (http://ldab.arts.kuleuven.be/Idab_text.php; 
last access 30/08/2006), but even sent me the search history of miniature codices. 

38 Kruger mentions “the category of miniature codex” (so ‘POxy. V 840’, 93) without 
offering a clear definition of how he understands it. 
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are two different levels of investigating into a manuscript, are put in 
opposition to each other? 

Yet, even if put into the same category, the individual manuscripts 
differ from each other so astoundingly, as can be easily illustrated by 
pointing out a few selected features of papyri to compare with POxy. 
V 840 (fourth [sixth] century; parchment; leaf from a codex; 7.4 x 8.8 
cm; 22 and 23 lines; unknown Gosepl): PBodl. I 1 (fourth; parchment; 
folio of a codex, i.e. leaf}? 6.5 x 9 cm; 12 lines; Exod 4:5-6), POxy. 
LXVI 4500 (fourth; parchment; fragment of a leaf from a codex; 
4.8 x 5.9 cm; originally supposed 8 x 8 cm large and 14 lines; Rev 
11:15-16,17-18), PAné. Il 84 (third/fourth; parchment; leaf from a 
codex; 7.2 x 7.9 cm; 18 lines; Isocrates, Panegyricus 95-96), BKT V 6.8 
(fourth; papyrus; bifolium from a codex, 1.e. double leaf; 4.5 x 6 cm; 
leaf a with 7, leaf b with 8 lines; end of an acrostic hymn [from T to 
Q]), the famous Mani-Codex (fourth/fifth; parchment; bifolia forming 
a codex; 192 pages; 3.8 x 4.5 cm; Life of Mani). These few randomly 
chosen examples (together with POxy V 840) clearly demonstrate that 
there are striking differences between the manuscripts belonging to the 
category of miniature codices: (a) different dimensions, (b) rather rec- 
tangular and rather square leaves, (c) various numbers of (letters and) 
lines, (d) papyrus and parchment as writing material, and (e) individual 
extents of text preserved. 

Turner, consulted by Kruger for his study, has already subdivided the 
list entries he categorized under the heading miniature formats accord- 
ing to material (papyrus and parchment) and lists these two groups in 
regard to decreasing dimensions, and additionally defines the category 
as a working hypothesis with the help of one dimension only, i.e. being 
less than 10 cm wide.*° Therefore, the classification ‘miniature codex’, 
still rather uncritically applied by Kruger, should actually be defined 
with the help of the palaeographical details of the manuscripts to be 
considered, in order to avoid that essential details about individual 
manuscripts will become blurred by a vague collective term. 

Besides, fundamental advance clarifications in respect of the term 
‘amulet’ are required, so that the kind of usage of a manuscript denoted 
as an amulet really becomes evident. On the one hand a basic orientation 


3° Here the term ‘leaf’ denotes that writing is on both sides (recto/verso or flesh/ 
hair side) and that it belongs to the same text, and does not imply any determination 
of a certain purpose. 


Cf. Turner, The Typology, 22 (papyrus), 31-2 (parchment). 
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about the nature and the socio-cultural as well as religious background 
of amulets is certainly needed,*’ on the other an additional critical 
inclusion of historical sources, in regard of Christian amulets especially 
the early Christian writers of late antiquity, is indispensable. 

Apart from the lack of an exact definition of the category ‘miniature 
codex’, Kruger’s polarity between ‘miniature codex and (or better versus) 
amulet’ appears to be questionable. The original purpose of a fragment 
cannot always be determined, particularly as primarily a formal feature 
is set in opposition to a purpose, for the formal classification of a manu- 
script as miniature codex—and with respect to Turner’s categorization 
delineated above—serves the goal of a formal description, on the basis 
of which and by the use of a synopsis of all available details about 
most of the papyri of this group conclusions on the purpose and the 
like will be possible. Moreover, a papyrus or parchment leaf written on 
for a specific purpose or occasion might have been used in a different 
way from what was originally intended. Thus, one comes up against 
limiting factors with the material collected by Kruger, which was suf 
ficient for the conclusions he drew, and these can only be overcome by 
means of additional palaeographical details (see above). 

In principle, the often present polarity between amulets and miniature 
codices leads to another often put up opposition between magic and 
religion, or in other words ‘magic versus religion’, an opposition, however, 
that did not exist for the people of (late) antiquity.” This view is clari- 
fied by the free use of biblical texts for apotropaeic or other magical 
purposes, which is illustrated, for example, by the manifold use of the 
Lord’s Prayer or of Septuagint Psalm 90. If at all, the polarity must be 
formulated as ‘magic versus normative religious practice’, something that 
found expression in the utterances of late antique Christian writers® 
and explicitly in Canon 36 of the Synod of Laodicea, with which the 
uncontrolled spread of amulets should be limited.“ Following the way 
Jan N. Bremmer elucidates in a fundamental study, the opposition ‘magic 
versus religion’ must not play any role in the treatment of magic in (late) 


*' For a first orientation see Leclercq, ‘Art. Amulettes’, 1784-860; Wallis Budge, Amu- 
lets and Superstition; Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets; Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets I. 

* Fundamental in this respect Bremmer, “The Birth of the Term “Magic”’, 9-12 

1999]. 

a ce Gamble, Books and Readers, 237—9, 332-3; Metzger, ‘A Magical Amulet’, 89-94; 
Kurger, ‘P Oxy. 840’, 83-5. 

* Tt is difficult to date the synod (probably somewhen between 341 and 381). Cf. 
von Hefele, Histowre des Conciles 1.2, 989-90. 
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antiquity, because such an opposition embodies the way of thinking of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” Any proposed polarity between 
‘amulet and (or better versus) miniature codices’ must consequently be 
looked at suspiciously and in an extremely discriminative way. 

After all, it remains to be hoped that studies like Kruger’s will make 
interpreters and commentators increasingly conscious of the factual 
realities, regarding papyri and parchments, but also ostraca and (wood) 
tablets, so that they accept them as genuine archacological witnesses to 
(early) Christianity, as Kruger does in regard of the miniature codices; 
or in other words, these artifacts should be valued “als zumeist alteste 
erreichbare Quellen, dazu noch aus erste Hand, als Fingerabdrticke 
einer vergangenen Zeit, die sich im jeweiligen Material, in der spe- 
zifischen Schrift bzw. Beschriftung und der Rechtschreibung eines 
Manuscripts verfestigt haben” (‘as the oldest accessible and above all 
first-hand sources, as fingerprints of a bygone time that had become 
fixed in individual material, in a specific layout of the page and perfor- 
mance of the writing, and in the orthography of a manuscript’).’” 


Addenda 


Apart from some notorious errors in spelling and syntax, the following 
are remarkable addenda: 


¢ Hans-Josef Klauck’s comprehensive introduction to the apocryphal 
Gospels is now available in English, too. 

¢ I referred to my work on archaeological artifacts with portions of 
Septuagint Psalm 90. In the meantime I have treated this topic in 
various ways, but still see a lot of preliminary work to be done, before 
finally accomplishing a critical edition of the relevant artifacts.” 


*® According to Bremmer, ‘The Birth of the Term “Magic”’, 11-12 [1999]. Further 
in regard to the relationship between magic and Christianity, see Crasta, “Graeco- 
Christian Magical Papyri’, 31-40; Aune, ‘Magic in Early Chritianity’, 1507-57. 

© Cf Kruger, ‘POxy. 840’, 93: “It [The miniature codex; author’s note] represents 
a vital stage in the development of the Christian book...” For 4 Ezra and Jubilees, 
see, for example, Kraus, ‘Biicherleihe im vierten Jahrhundert’, 285-96. 

“7 Kraus, ‘Ad fontes’, 1. 

*® Klauck, The Apocryphal Gospels (available in hardcover and paperback). See above 
m3: 

* Kraus, ‘Psalm 90 der Septuaginta in apotropaischer Funktion’; idem, ‘Septua- 
ginta-Psalm 90’, 39-72; idem, ‘Ein byzantinisches Amulett-Armband im British Museum 
(London)’. See above n. 8. 
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* Above I briefly discussed PAnt. II 54 with parts of the Lord’s Prayer 
as one example with the help of which POxy V 840 can be charac- 
terized in more detail. Meanwhile, I presented a paper at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature (SBL) in Philadelphia in 
2005 on this papyrus and other manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer, 
which is a short version of a more comprehensive study published in 
2006.°° There I describe PAnt. II 54 and argue that this oldest wit- 
ness to the Lord’s Prayer may be a miniature notebook rather than 
anything else due to its palaeography,”' following Raffaella Cribiore’s 
view.” 

* In the same study from 2006 PDuk.inv. 778 (formerly PRobinv. 41), 
which was also addressed above, is described as well.°? This papyrus 
amulet with Septuagint Psalm 90, the heading of Psalm 91, and Matt 
6:9-13 followed by a doxology was published by Csaba A. La’da and 
Amphilochios Papathomas in 2004.°4 

¢ Jan N. Bremmer’s fundamental and programmatic study “The Birth 
of the term “Magic”’ from 1999 was republished in 2002 in a cor- 
rected and updated version.*° 


At the time of writing this essay I was aware of Jack Finegan’s remark- 
able collection of Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus from 1969 but did 
not mention it. Finegan deals with many interesting textual sources, 
among which Greek and Coptic manuscripts (papyri and parchments) 
with apocryphal texts play a significant role.°° POxy V 840 is shortly 
described, transcribed (without a distinction between certain and 
uncertain letters), translated into English, and briefly commented upon.” 
In addition, J.K. Elliott’s collection of apocryphal texts (in English 
translation) has a section on POxy V 840 with a reference to the studies 
by Bovon and Kruger” in the bibliography section of its paperback 
edition from 2005. Elliott provides a short introduction, the fundamental 
literature, and an English translation (of the Greek text printed by de 


°° Kraus, ‘Manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer’, 227-66. 

5! Cf Kraus, ‘Manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer’, 234-5, 253 and figs. 1 and 2 
(p. 233). 

*® Cf. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students’, no. 387. 

°% Cf. Kraus, ‘Manuscripts with the Lord’s Prayer’, 243-5. 

°* La’da/Papathomas, ‘A Greek Papyrus Amulet’, 93-113. 

° Bremmer, “The Birth of the Term “Magic”’, 1-11, 267-71 [2002]. 

°° Finegan, Hidden Records, 176-305. 

°” Finegan, Hidden Records, 226-30. 

58 Cf. Bovon, ‘Fragment Oxyrhynchus 840’, 705-28; Kruger, ‘P. Oxy. 840’, 81-94. 
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Santos Otero).’ What struck me most was that I did not reckon to 
check Karl Preisendanz’s Papyrt Graecae Magicae for a mention of POxy 
V 840, which volume II actually has. There, Preisendanz justifies his 
decision not to include the parchment leaf, because “sie als Magica 
doch nicht erwiesen schienen” (“they were not proved to be magica”). 
Recently, Andrew Bernhard has published a collection of potentially 
apocryphal Gospel fragments, in which he presents a transcription 
accompanied by an English translation®! and denominates POxy. V 
840 and other manuscripts as “small fragments of various unidentified 
gospels”.®? Unfortunately, Bernhard did and could not incorporate the 
results from Kruger’s exhaustive work on this parchment leaf, wherein 
my own palaeographical study (see above) has been integrated. 


The present study was motivated by Michael J. Kruger’s work on POxy, 
V 840 published in 2002. When I heard of his dissertation project I sent 
him a typescript of this article and a copy of another one supporting 
his argumentation.” See above the Addenda section to ‘2. “Parchment 
or Papyrus?: Some Remarks about the Significance of Writing Material 
when Assessing Manuscripts’. Of major interest here is the first chapter 
of Kruger’s slightly revised dissertation published in 2005. All in all, his 
palaeographical treatment of POxy V 840 is sound and comprehensive, 
as he discusses the physical features of the parchment leaf, the hand 
of the scribe, diacritical signs, and previous work on the fragment in 
every detail.“* His and my work fundamentally interact and agree with 
each other.® Now and then Kruger is, of course, more detailed and 


° Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 31—4. Elliott’s translation is based on the 
Greek text printed by de Santos Otero, Los Evangelios Apocrifos, 74-8 (Greek text with 
Spanish translation and short introductory commentary). 

® Karl Preisendanz, Pap Graec.Mag II PLX, p. 188 n. 1. 

6! Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 120-5 (plate 27 with back of POxy. V 840). 
According to the publishers and Bernhard himself, the collection primarily aims at 
students, so that critical apparatuses for the Greek text are restricted to a minimum 
of details (basically alternative readings). 

® Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 4. 

® See Kraus, ‘POxy. V 840—Amulet oder Miniaturkodex?’, 485-497, which was 
accepted for publication in autumn 2003 but appeared in 2005. Further, see Kraus, 
““Pergament oder Papyrus?”’, 425-32. 

* Cf Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior, 17-62. 

® Cf. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior, 17 n. 1. About his and my own work on 
POxy. V 840 he states that “they reach strikingly similar conclusions” and that he “will 
interact with Kraus’ article throughout this chapter as appropriate”. See my review of 
Kruger’s volume in /ilNeot 18 (2005; forthcoming). 
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occasionally more precise in his terminology, for instance, when he 
denotes the text as being “roughly bilinear” (see my comments above 
on letters below the notional lower line), points out a ditAf (‘>’) filling 
1. 9 of the recto, indicates the six occurrences of a dieresis (or trema), and 
correctly attributes the holes to the metallic-based ink that has eaten 
through the parchment here and there. However, Kruger’s argument 
in favor of a date in the first half of the fourth century (300-350 CE) 
may be questioned. Grenfell and Hunt suggested the fourth century 
as likely period of writing (rather than the fifth), and I compared the 
hand of POxy V 840 with PSY X 1171 and other manuscripts of the 
‘upright pointed style’ (‘la maiuscola ogiviale diritta’), reaching the con- 
clusion that POxy V 840 should be dated earlier than PFlor II 389 
(5th century) and later than POxy XI 1352 (early fourth century), as it 
resembles best PSZJ X 1171, and thus might have been written in the 
middle of the fourth century.°’ That is why I am reluctant to accept 
Kruger’s reasoning for dating POx. V 840 to the early fourth century, 
although I do not consider it as being impossible at all as “[w]e do 
not have manuscripts written in ‘upright pointed majuscule’... that are 
dated or datable within reasonable limits; we therefore have to rely solely 
on the palaeographical analysis to establish their chronological range 
and order.”®? Be that as it may and apart from other minor matters 
of discussion, the first chapter’? of Kruger’s monographic treatment 
of POxy, V 840 provides an exact description of this often discussed 
parchment leaf and thus indispensable details for every investigation 
that will be done on this or other apocryphal fragments, and on the 
relationship between miniature codices and amulets.”! 


°° Cf. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior, 40-5. 

67 See above and notes 19, 20, and 21. 

® The discussion of the date is summarized in Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior, 
62. What Kruger mentions there (writing style, color, punctuation, just a few nomina 
sacra) can also be taken as clues for a date near the end of the fourth century, because 
examples from that and even a later period of time prove that all of that was employed 
then as well. 

69 Cavallo/Maehler, Greek Bookhands, 32. 

7 For comments on the other chapters of Kruger’s book, see Verheyden, ‘Review 
of Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior’; Nicklas, ‘Review of Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior’; 
Kraus, ‘Review of Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior’. 

” Tn a forthcoming volume with apocryphal Gospel Fragments (provisional title) in the 
series Oxford Early Christian Gospel Texts (QECGT; Oxford University Press) Kruger will 
present a shorter treatment of POxy V 840. 
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In the section ‘4. Desiderata and questions’ I put forward the demand 
for an updated and modified list of miniature codices that at the same 
time must include preliminary methodological reflections. ‘This year I 
accepted an invitation to read a paper in the seminar on textual criti- 
cism at the meeting of the 61st general meeting of the Studiorum Now 
Testamenti Societas (SNTS) at King’s College, Aberdeen (July 25 to 29, 
2006), about miniature books.” At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature (SBL) in Washington D.C. (November 18 to 21, 2006) 
I specified the massive number of entries in my list—recently Willy 
Clarysse, Leuven, sent me information of some 50 new miniature books 
in Coptic, which have not been catalogued so far for the Leuven Database 
of Ancient Books (LDAB), but will hopefully be soon available on the 
Internet together with all the other entries of LDAB—for application to 
biblical studies, above all the textual criticism of the New Testament.” 
I hope to publish a first essay on methodology, preliminary reflections 
on the scope of research, and the problems and questions that arise in 
the course of work in the near future,’* and—probably together with 
other studies being published—will end up with a monograph on these 
fascinating artifacts of (late) antiquity. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


PVINDOB.G 2325: THE SO-CALLED 
FAYUM-GOSPEL—RE-EDITION AND SOME 
CRITICAL CONCLUSIONS* 


In the course of the 21st International Congress of Papyrology in Berlin 
in 1985 Stanley E. Porter found fault with the lack of a critical edition 
of the Greek papyri with apocryphal Gospel texts on the one hand, and, 
at the same time, criticized the treatment of the once edited papyri on 
the other, which are rarely appropriately considered on their own or 
which are not adequately republished even if it might be necessary.' His 
estimation can be complemented by the observation that the discovery 
of fragments of apocryphal Gospels causes a temporary stir,” but as 
soon as it becomes obvious that they won’t offer any insights about the 
canonical Gospels, their history of origins, or the relationship between 
each other, the interest in these new discoveries dies at once, as was the 
case with PVindob.G 2325.’ An evaluation of papyri with apocryphal texts 


* Originally published as ‘P.Vindob.G 2325: Das sogenannte Fayim-Evangelium— 
Neuedition und kritische Riickschliisse’, ZAC/JAC 5 (2001) 197-212. Used with kind 
permission. For making possible my work on the original and for providing an image 
of the papyrus I am very much indebted to Hermann Harrauer of the Papyrus Col- 
lection of the Austrian National Library in Vienna. For all the shortcomings, however, 
I, the author of this study, am to be blamed. 

' Cf. Porter, “The Greek Apocryphal Gospels Papyri’, 795-803, here 795. Porter’s 
claims (803) refer to the following manuscripts (795): POxy. I.1; IV 654; 655; XLI 2949; 
XL 4009; PEgerton 2 in connection with PKéln VI 255; PCa 10735; PVindob.G 2325; 
PBerol. 11710; PMert. Il 51. 

? Tn this respect, the recent retrieval of a newly discovered papyrus fragment of the 
Letter to the Hebrews in the Papyrus Collection in Vienna comes to mind. In many 
newspaper reports the fragment was misjudged as the oldest witness to the Letter to 
the Hebrews, so that the editor of the PVindob.G 42417, Amphilochios Papathomas, 
felt obliged to publish some clarifications even before the papyrus had officially been 
published (cf. his email to the PAPY-forum [papy@igl.ku.dk] of 07/01/2000 and his 
statements on the homepage of the Papyrus Collection in Vienna [http://www.onb. 
ac.at/sammlungen/papyrus/aktuell/news1.htm]). The edition of the papyrus from the 
sixth or seventh century is Papathomas, ‘A New Testimony’ (2000), 18-24. 

3 The initial sensation about the fragment, which was regarded as a pre-stage of 
the synoptic Gospels, above all of Matt and Mark (Bickell, ‘Ein Papyrusfragment’, 
498-504; PERF no. 541: “... wohl Ubersetzung des aramaischen Urevangeliums...”) 
or as a potential parallel text to the Synoptics and, thus, called in to understand them 
better (see the title of Resch, Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien I, 28-34), 
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and a critical treatment in their own right only rarely occur. It 1s self- 
evident that this is unacceptable because every direct primary witness 
to a bygone time is unique. Furthermore, these fingerprints of early 
Christianity—as is the case with the papyrus dealt with in the present 
essay—are then not properly accepted on the basis of their invaluable 
significance for recovering the past, and, by doing so, valuable pieces 
of information and inferences about the variety and complexity of 
previous text transmission are at risk of getting lost.* 

Therefore, it is the goal of this essay, by means of a new analysis of 
PVindob.G 2325—the fragment of the so-called Faytim-Gospel of the 
Papyrus Collection of the Austrian National Library in Vienna—to 
point out that essential conclusions can be drawn from a detailed inves- 
tigation into the papyrus itself and that they can be made utilizable 
for further discussions of diverse problems even in related academic 
disciplines. After a description of the fragment, a survey of the history 
of research (a Forschungsbericht), a diplomatic transcription of the frag- 
ment with annotations and comments, and a reconstruction (that, of 
course, will remain hypothetical), the focus is put on the assessment of 
the papyrus and its text. 


1. PVindob.G 2525—Descnption and History of Research 


The papyrus fragment is at most 3.5 cm high and 4.3 cm wide, and 
has seven lines of writing on one side only parallel to the horizontal 
papyrus fibers (recto).° The last line is partly lost. The reverse side with 
vertical fibers (verso) is blank. If the Christian preference of the codex 
is taken into account® or if the codex is even accepted as the original 


died quite soon, after there were no further conclusions gained from PVindob.G 2325 
for these issues. 

* About the relevance of all pieces of papyrus evidence, see (among others) Schu- 
bart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, 18-21; idem, ‘Papyruskunde’, 9.32—43; Hagedorn, 
‘Papyrologie’, 62-70. Further, see Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 1-23; 
idem, Greek Papyri, 88-96; Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer, 1-3; Ehrman, “The 
Text as Window’, 361-79; Gamble, Books and Readers, 43 (and several other pages); 
Kraus, ‘Ad fontes’, 1-3. 

> The terms ‘recto’ and ‘verso’ are deliberately used in this context, because PVindob. 
G 2325 is seen as a fragment from a roll here. On ‘recto’ and ‘verso’ see Turner, ‘Recto 
and Verso’, 102-6; idem, “The Terms Recto and Verso’; Rupprecht, Alene Einfiihrung, 
19-21 (with literature). 

5 Cf. Péhlmann, Einfihrung in die Uberlieferungsgeschichte 1, 79-86; Rupprecht, Kleine 
Exnfiihrung, 19-21, 192-3; Gamble, Books and Readers, 49-66, 267-74. 
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Christian form from the very beginning of the production of texts by 
Christians,’ the characteristic of having writing on one side only (on the 
inner side of a roll) has to be pointed out as a striking feature. There 
are slight discolorations in the upper left and lower right area of the 
papyrus. Additionally, the first two lines—the third only slightly—are 
worn, what causes the loss of letters from the middle of the first line. 
The ink is still strongly black with the exception of met in line 5, which 
is written in red ink (with x slightly blackish). 

Assumptions about the reconstructed numbers of letters per line must 
remain hypothetical, because no margin of the fragment is preserved. 
The completion of words and phrases to form a meaningful context 
seems to suggest lines with up to thirty-one letters as realistic (see below 
the reconstruction and stichometry in the third section of this study). 
Nonetheless, these suggestions never get beyond their tentative and 
hypothetical nature.’ 

The capital letters in scriptio continua, written with the usual departures 
from the norm but nevertheless in a regular way, are sloping to the right 
and take roughly equal space for each. Exceptions to this are: above all 
@ (1. 3), which projects above the notional upper and lower line, and 
appears wider than average; @, which is wider than the other letters 
(U. 1, 3, and 6), but is just above the notional lower line and hangs down 
from the upper; p, which projects below the line with its vertical stroke 
(ll. 3-4, and 6); 0, which is smaller than the other letters, and which 


7 See Aland/Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments, 85-6, 111; Metzger, The Text of the 
New Testament, 6-7, 247. Finally Enste, Kein Markustext in Qumran, 84-94. 

8 This is emphasized for PVindobG 2325 by Enste, Kein Markustext in Qumran, 86 
n. 439. Further, it must be stressed that PVindob.G 2325 does not have any other writing 
on its reverse side, which is often called an opistrograph (Rupprecht, Aleine Einfiihrung, 20, 
does not count documents whose reverse sides “unabhangig von diesem Geschaftsvor- 
gang mit einem anderen Text beschriftet wurde[n]” [‘were written upon with another 
text which had no connection with this business affair’) among these), or that PVindob. 
G 2325 is not a secondary copy like POx,. VIII 1079 $)'%): the verso of the papyrus 
has Rev 1:4—7 in one column, but the recto parts from Exod. The reverse side of the 
roll was later used to write a text from the New Testament on it (palaeographically 
clumsy and untrained). Cf. the editio princeps; Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the 
Greek New Testament, 182-5; Aland, Repertorium I, AT 21 and NT 18 (with additional 
literature); van Haelst no. 559. For more relevant examples in this respect see Enste, 
Kein Markustext in Qumran, 84-6 n. 433. Further, see Aland/Aland, Der Text, 111; van 
Haelst ‘Concordances’ 377-407. 

° In this respect Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 508. Further see Luhrmann, ‘POx 
4009’, 406, and idem, Fragmente, 81; Pohlmann, Einfiihrung in die Uberlieferungsgeschichte, 
87. Aland, Repertorium, AT 13, notes: “rekonstruierte Buchstabenzahl: ca. 29” (‘recon- 
structed number of letters: 29”). 
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hangs down from the upper notional line (ll. 4-6). Occasionally, the 
point of o projects above the upper line (above all, Il. 1-4). The form 
of e with its long horizontal line projecting from the body of the letter 
seems to be characteristic (Il. 1, 3, and 5). The space saved by narrow 1 
is rarely used (but see the first 1 in 1. 4, and partly 1. 6 in contrast to Il. 
1-2, and 4, and the second 1 in 1. 5. The individual letters of PVindob. 
G 2325 are not strictly separated from each other, but touch each 
other occasionally, which is obvious in ll. 2 and 3. Definite ligatures 
and juxtapositions, however, cannot be determined. The writing itself 
was performed at a certain speed,’° albeit that is consistent here with 
the confident and fluent hand of the scribe. Calligraphic peculiarities 
cannot be found, and diacritical signs are missing (e.g., punctuation 
and diaeresis). The two dots above met in 1. 5 (met), however, serve a 
different function and deserve particular attention, which is given to 
them later on. 

The “Art der Auffindung, das Format, die Schrift und die palaog- 
raphischen Eigentiimlichkeiten”'! (‘way of discovery, the format, the 
writing, and the palaeographical peculiarities’) point to the third cen- 
tury,'? maybe even to its beginning.'* The discovery of the piece in the 
middle of a layer of papyri from the time of the Roman emperors, 
all papyri earlier than the reign of Diocletian, confirms the palaeo- 
graphical observations.'* The papyri of the layer suggest the district of 
‘HpaxAeonoaAitns in Middle Egypt as the provenance of PVindob.G 2325, 
all in all Heracleopolis (Magna) at the southeastern exit of the Fayim. 
Nevertheless, alternative suggestions cannot be ruled out altogether.’° 


0 Above all, see Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 2; Youtie, ‘Bpadéws 
ypagov’, 239-61; Kraus, ‘Slow writers’, 86-97; idem, ‘(Illiteracy in non-literary 
papyri’, 322-41. 

'T Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 507. 

'2 The decisive observations are presented by Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 507-11. 
See further van Haelst no. 589. The presumed date of composition of the Gospel frag- 
ment between 60 and 65 C.E. by Berger/Nord, Das Neue Testament, 312, is presented 
without any reasons and thus is pure speculation. 

'5 The details given by Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 509-10, 513, motivate Bickell, 
‘Bemerkungen’, 516, to become more precise about the date of PVindob.G 2325 (“noch 
bestimmter dem Anfange des Jahrhunderts zuzuweisen”—‘to assign [the papyrus] more 
confidently to the beginning of the century’). 

'* Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 508, particularly refers to a lease from 225 C.E., 
which is from the period of Severus Alexander. Edited, translated, and commented 
on as CPR I 36. 

' Ch Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments I, 173: “J'ai trouvé ce fragment dans un 
dossier provenant du district d’Héracléopolis, les papyrus s’étant collés ’un a l’autre 
depuis longtemps...” (‘I have found this fragment in a layer [of papyrus material] 
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Gustav Bickell already published the first edition of the fragment in 
1885.'° Soon hereafter he revised above all the reading of the first line 
in a swift sequence of publications. He started with gayewaoce>nyovaa[, 
then read gayewoce8ovena[,'’ and finally decided in favor of 
Aayewocavtwcral.!® However, he did not distinguish between letters 
he regarded as uncertain and certain.'’ In 1906 Karl Wessely corrected 
the first line because of various palaeographical considerations to 
|Saryewoc..... otta[ and thoroughly justified his decision.” Nonetheless, 
Bickell’s readings dare repeated not only in the relevant literature?! 
from early on but also nowadays.”? Moreover, they are still predominant 
when PVindob.G 2325 is dealt with. Consequently, the translations that 
have a formative influence on the discussion of the apocryphal Gospels 
are based on Bickell’s revised reading of the first line from 1887, ie. 
oayewoceteBovera|.? 


from the district of Heracleopolis; the papyri have stuck together one to the other 
for a long time...’). Similarly Bickell, ‘Ein Papyrusfragment’, 498; Savi, ‘Le fragment 
évangélique’, 322-23. Consequently then in van Haelst no. 589. 

'© Bickell, ‘Ein Papyrusfragment’, 498-504. Further, idem, ‘Das nichtkanonische 
Evangelienfragment’, 53-61. 

'7 Bickell, ‘Zum Evangelienfragment Raineri’, 41: “Zu meinem Artikel uber das 
vielbesprochene Evangelienfragment im vorigen Bande dieser Zeitschrift habe ich jetzt 
den wichtigen Nachtrag hinzuzufiigen, daB in der ersten Zeile statt wg é&jyov vielmehr 
as €& ove zu lesen [ist].”—‘In addition to the much discussed Gospel fragment in 
the previous volume of this journal I have now to make an important postscript that 
one has to read ac && £00v¢ instead of wc &Efyov in the first line.’ At the same time 
and only in slightly different phrasing idem, ‘Bemerkungen’, 516. This was followed 
by Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons 2, 780-90 (but with and €00vg marked 
as uncertain) and Harnack, ‘Das Evangelienfragment’, 481—97. 

'8 Bickell, ‘Ein letztes Wort tiber das Papyrus-Evangelium’, 79: “Der Anfang unseres 
Fragments lautete also sicher Aayetv acabdtac.”—‘The beginning of our fragment was 
definitely Anyetv mcadtoc.’ 

'® See also Porter, ‘Greek Apocryphal Gospels Papyri’, 796. 

20 Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments 1, 174. 

2! For the relevant literature see de Santos Otero, Los Evangelios Apocrifos, 85. Fur- 
ther see Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments 1, 173; Porter, ‘Greek Apocryphal Gospels 
Papyri’, 796-7. 

* Cf. especially de Santos Otero, Los Evangelios Apocrifos, 85, who simply reprints 
the readings of Harnack, ‘Das Evangelienfragment’, 481-97. But Harnack himself 
had already adopted Bickell’s reading (cf. the first line with og é& é8ovc). Further see 
Bonaccorsi, Vangeli Apocrifi, 31-2. Also see Luhrmann, ‘POx 4009’, 407. Last, but 
without any distinction between really present and reconstructed text, Berger/Nord, 
Das Neue Testament, 312. 

*3 Among others, in this regard Schneemelcher, ‘Das sogenannte Fajjumfragment’, 
87: “Nach >Essen gemaB der Sitte (?)”; Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, 44: “[After 
supper as was the custom, he said,]” (following the Greek text in de Santos Otero, 
who follows Harnack). 
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2. Transcription and Discussion of the Fragment 


This situation might not necessarily have turned out this way.** A minute 
inspection of the original itself would have prompted an early revision 
of Bickell’s readings and confirmed Wessely’s to a large degree, especially 
as far as the transcription of the first line is concerned. Accordingly, a 
diplomatic transcription of PVindob.G 2325 is provided here first, done 
from the original at the Papyrus Collection in Vienna. Further, this 
transcription can be assessed for the first time directly by means of a 
quality photograph, because up to now an acceptable picture of the 
fragment was not available, only Bickell’s facsimile from 1887 that is 
dyed auburn. 


L 


ie 


|Sayewoe £6 11.[ 
|tmvoxticxavdaAte[ 
]toypagevrataemtov[ 
|xpoBatadiacKkopricOnc[ 
Jonetkatettavteco[ 
JooAextpvevdicKo.[ 
|re. vl 


Bickell suggested @ and A for the remains of the first letter, but 
both differ from other letters preserved on the papyrus, i.e. @ in 
1. 3 and A in Il. 2 and 6. Moreover, the remains are not compat- 
ible with the rest of the preserved horizontal line at the left edge 
of the first line. However, € in 1. 3° offers an opportunity for 
comparison: the remains in |. | can be the shortened—compared 
with € in 1. 3—horizontal line of € After @¢ approximately five 
letters are worn out so that they became legible; but the num- 
ber of letters depends on the letters that may be imagined here 
(m in Il. 3 and 6 require some more space and the other letters, 
Tin ll. 1, 4, and 6, less). Wessely seems to be right in taking a, 
€, or 0 into consideration because of the round letter remaining 
(at the end of the line). But this must remain undecided just as 
the potential ligature of x or t with e or w, which might fit the 


** For instance, de Santos Otero, Los Evangelios Apocrifos, 85, presents the various 


readings as annotations in addition to the printed transcription, Wessely’s included. 
Similarly Schneemelcher, ‘Das sogenannte Fajjumfragment’, 87. 


* Following Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments I, 174, against Luhrmann, Fragmente, 


81. Lithrmann does not justify his rejection of &. 


ID: 


13? 


1. 4: 


1. 5: 
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faint ink traces following a completely lost letter.2° Therefore, on 
grounds of the state of the fragment, it seems justifiable to read 
otia[ at the end of the line, as suggested by Wessely. Bickell’s 
ovna[ or ovcna[ appear to be unlikely after a fruitful comparison 
between the letter remains and 1 in Il. 2, 3, and 5 (with a small 
hook to the left; but different in 1. 6 with a long leg that projects 
below the line) and, above all, the sequence 11 in |. 2.°’ Be that 
as it may, ultimate reliability cannot be achieved here by means 
of comparisons or microscope. 

Despite the abrasion the preserved letters can be read without 
any problem. The rest of a horizontal line at the beginning of 
the line suggests 1, which then appropriately completes the dative 
article of tf vuxKtt. 

The major part of a straight downward stroke to the right is 
visible at the end of the line. In comparison to v in Il. 2, 3, 
5, and 6 the left leg of a v appears to be similar. Further, the 
completion with v of tov (consequently a masculine accusative 
object that goes with natéoow)”® is justified, because a correct 
reconstruction can be achieved. 

The remains of a vertical line at this height at the beginning of 
the line may belong to n. This leads to the reasonable completion 
of the word npdBata. Proof is provided by comparable x and 
their vertical strokes in Il. 3 and 4; their strokes project from the 
letter body more to the right (than to the left). 

The suspension net of Hét(pov)” is written in red ink, and 7 is 
slightly darkened due to various reasons. Both m and e are very 
similar to those written in black ink, so the letters in red ink 
were written by the same scribe who wrote the body of the text, 
although the horizontal stroke of t crosses its vertical leg only 


°° Cf. Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments I, 174. Two pages later (176) he reconstructs 
év dé 1H €]Ecyew wc e[t]xe[v] Ot G&[navtes. 

27 Analogously that comparison makes mq[ at the edge of the fragment, as suggested 
by Lihrmann, /ragmente, 81, more unlikely than oti. 

8 Alternatively, an accusative object with the neutral accusative article t6 could 
complete naté&oow as well, so that the remaining part of a letter would then mark 
the beginning of a new word. First of all, words starting with v, n, or « come into 
question in regard of the same letters preserved on the papyrus. 

»® Only Nésgen, ZKLW 5 (1885) 462-470, disputed the assumption that met is a 
short form of [lét(pov) and regarded it as a stenographically shortened verb form. See 
the critical comment by Savi, ‘Le fragment évangélique’, 325. 
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here.*° Thus, the assumption of a second scribe is not neces- 
sary. Different form the conventional use of nomina sacra*! with 
a horizontal supralinear stroke above the relevant letters, the 
shortening of the form is indicated by two dots in red ink, one 
each above m and t (to form 7tet).** It is true that the usage of 
dots to indicate abbreviations is known from other papyri,*® but 
met is striking and unique so that we must reckon with the scribe’s 
individual will to design.** The spaces in front of and after the 
short form are a sign of the later insertion of the suspension. By 
using another ink an interruption of the writing process became 
unavoidable anyway. It is not mandatory to assume that the short 
form just emerged, because the blank space left was too small 
and the full form could not be adapted to fit the space.*? Even 
if the scribe might have been forced to form the suspension, 
because the space he had left was too small (as Wessely stops to 
consider), the scribe already had the firm intention to stress the 
name while writing the manuscript. Otherwise the writing of the 
short form in eye-catching red ink and, thus, leaving space for 
met and the later insertion would have been unnecessary. From 


3° Cf. the obviously different way of writing of almost every tau on the fragment. 

3! The fundamental literature about the nomina sacra is still to be found in Hurtado, 
“The Origin of the Nomina Sacra’, 655-73. 

*% The representation as met in Lihrmann, Fragmente, 407, is inappropriate. There 
and in idem, Fragmente, 73-4 and 81, no reference is given to the dots (indicating the 
shortening) above x and t of [Hét(pov). 

33 Examples of the use of a dot as a form of abbreviation are offered by Wessely, 
‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 513-5; idem, Les plus anciens monuments I, 176. Different are the 
so-called ‘scribal error dots’ (already recognized by Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 514 
n. 1), for instance in 11QPs* 16.7 and 21.2, which erase wrongly written tetragrammaton 
for a copyist or a reader (i.e., for private and public reading). The reverence for the 
name of God demanded that the once written fetragrammaton could not simply be wiped 
out. Cf. Sanders, DJD 4, 37 and 42; Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 55-7, 
213-4; Wolters, “The ‘Tetragrammaton’, 91-3. 

3* To the point, for example, Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rémern, 80: 
“Vollige Einheitlichkeit [of the application of abbreviations; author’s note] diirfen wir 
nirgends erwarten, da wir ja Handschriften, nicht Drucke vor uns haben.” —‘We must 
not expect an absolute uniformity [of the application of abbreviations; author’s note], 
because we have manuscripts in front of us and not prints.’ 

% This view is held by Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 511. There are some manu- 
scripts that illustrate the practice of later filled in spaces with words that did not exactly 
fit in the spaces left for them, for instance, 11QPs*, 4Q165 (with the tetragrammaton that 
did not fill the space), POxy IV 656 (with Kdptog not filling the space), and PFouad.ino. 
266 (with two instances where the fetragrammaton in square letters became too large for 
the spaces). Cf. Wolters, “he Tetragrammaton’, 87-99; Dunand, Papyrus Grecs Bibliques, 
12-13, 39-50; van Haelst no. 13. 
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a purely practical view it suggests itself anyway that the scribe 
did not stop his writing in the middle of his work in order to 
insert a word with his writing implement in a different colored 
ink, after which he then proceeded to write in black ink. Thus, 
the use of the red ink alone indicates that the accentuation of 
[létpog was intended from the very beginning of the writing 
process. In addition, the adaptation of the short form to the 
blank space by leaving some distance between the previous and 
following words makes a deliberate use of the suspension more 
probable than a spontaneous formation of the short form met 
while the scribe started writing it. In any case the form of the 
suspension here (wet) must be considered with comparable nomina 
sacra, especially with ,*° possibly the oldest form but at least 
contemporaneous with the oldest contractions. Specific terms 
and names were attributed with a particular theological meaning 
by shortening and accentuating them. In the present case the 
name Ilétpog receives a striking position and importance within 
its context.*’ As far as the different color of the ink is concerned, 
PVindob.G 2004,** also mentioned by Wessely,*® can be referred 
to, a document from 124 C.E. about the legacy of a certain 
Origenes. ‘Top and finishing colophons, corrections, and paraphe 
(signing a document with initials or other forms of shortened 


36 Here are of special importance PVindob.G 31974/PBeatty II ()*); PEgerton 2 with 
PKéln VI 255; POxy. I 210; VII 1079 (!8); X 1224; Magdalen College Gr 18 (°*). These 
all, according to their individual date, are papyri from the second or third century, 
possibly from the early fourth century (thus, excluded in the parchment palimpsest 
Bibl. Nat.Suppl.Gr. 726 [0104] from the seventh century, which has 1m, too). Besides, this 
suspension has to be considered with its usage in inscriptions, which took place con- 
temporancously with forms such as ty or xp. See, above all, Avi-Yonah, Abbreviations in 
Greek Inscriptions, 72; Délger, Das Fisch-Symbol in friihchristlcher Kat. IXOYC, 263-4, 356-7, 
359-61, 382-3, 386; Dinkler, Alteste Christliche Denkmiler’, 51-2. A particularly strik- 
ing example is the inscription Waddington 2558 (in Waddington, Inscriptiones Grecques et 
Latines de la Syrie, 583-4), which bears the date October 1, 318. Apart from many words 
that are abbreviated by means of suspension, this inscription of the ‘synagogue’ of 
the Marcionites (Xuvaywyi, MapKiwviot@v) presents the nomen sacrum im, while directly 
following Xpyotot is written in full. Waddington reconstructs another short form (Kv 
without supralinear stroke) as «(vpto)v by analogy with later following o(@ti)p(os), 
though also In(ood) might have served as role model for «v(ptov). 

37 This is explicitly dealt with under the heading ‘3. Anmerkungen zur Beschriftung 
des Fragmentes’ (*3. Notes on the Writing on the Fragment’) in Kraus, ‘Ad jontes’, 
7-10. 

38 The papyrus was first described in PERF as no. 218 and later edited as CPR I 
18, Stud. Pal. XX 4, and Grundz.Mitt. 84. 

%° Cf Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 510-11. 
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names, or with a signature stamp) are written in red ink and 
stick out from the rest of the text, which is written in the usual 
soot ink. But it is less significant in regard to PVindobhG 2325 
that the connection of PVindob.G 2004 were stressed, but more 
that the specific elements in the text, above all of the top and 
finishing colophons, were indicated. For the nomen sacrum of the 
so-called Fayam-Gospel was deliberately inserted in red-colored 
ink later on, i.e. the scribe himself wanted it to stand out from 
the rest of the text.*° 

1. 6: By taking the roughly rounded upper part of the two o’s in 1. 
4 as a benchmark, the reading of an o for the remains of the 
first letter of the line seems to be plausible. Besides, the article 
fits the nominative &AeKtpvev very well. It is amazing that the 
four canonical Gospels do not have this noun in any manuscript 
known to me, though there would have been multiple pos- 
sibilities for variants of the repeatedly used GAEKtwp of Matt 
26:34, 74, 75, Mark 14:30, 68, 72, Luke 22:34, 60, 61, and 
John 13:38, 18:27 (for the sake of completeness, but not really 
illuminating, cf. the nonrecurring use of &AéKtwp in Septuagint 
Prov 30:31 and of &Aextpv@v in Septuagint 3 Macc 5:23). It is 
not clear to me why both, aAéxtwp and &AeKtpvev, being used 
synonymously, should have originated from the Egyptian dialect 
of the Greek. Because of the discovery of most papyrus and 
many parchment manuscripts of the New Testament in Egypt, 
G&AeKktpvav should have been attested somehow or other.) In 
addition, a close look at the citation list of both nouns shows 
that &A€xtwp was indeed originally the usually more poetic 
form,” while &AeKxtpv@v seemed to be more generally common 
in classical Greek.** Obviously, the situation changed, as GAEKtwp 


*” As a result similar to Bickell, ‘Bemerkungen’, 516, and against Wessely, ‘Ueber 
das Zeitalter’, 511. 

“| Against Wessely, ‘Ueber das Zeitalter’, 515 n. 1. 

® Here the evidence in regard of &Aextpvav and &AéKtap provided by some standard 
reference tools is sufficient. See Pape I; Preisigke/Kiessling, Wérterbuch I and IV; Bauer, 
Worterbuch®,; LSJ°. A sear of the Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papyrus (DDBDP) of the 
Perseus Project [http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/cgi-bin/psearch?lang=greek; last access 
07/09/2006] for &AéKtwp results in (apart from the New Testament) A., A 1671; Eu. 
858; Ar., Nu. 666, 850; % 1490; Plu., Alc. 4,3 (abbreviations according to LSJ’). 

*8 However, the DDBDP has GAextpvov in Aeschin. 1.53; 1.58-59; Ar, Av. 71-72, 
483-485, 1363-1369; Nu. 4-5, 660-661, 662-663, 665, 850, 1427-1429, 1430-1431; 
Ec. 390-391; Ra. 1344-1345; Lys. 897-898; V” 100-102, 796; D. 54.9; PL, Cra. 423c; 
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became the common word in the vernacular Greek of the first 
to the third century (cf. the evidence of the papyri from these 
centuries)** and &Aexpve@v appears to have become the literary 
word according to its common use in classical texts, which the 
word seemed to have preserved. Correspondingly, &Aektpvev in 
PVindob.G 2325 is certainly remarkable against the background 
of the more common and preferred use of &A€Ktwp in the first 
to the third century, no matter if GAextpvev should finally be 
seen as an archaism or as rather literary usage. It must not 
be ignored that the fragment bears witness to onomatopoetic 
KoKKv0C@ (the completion of Kox[ in |. 6), which expresses the 
cockcrow more vividly than the semantically weaker govéw in 
Matt 26:34//Mark 14:30//Luke 22:34. Its actual meaning can 
be inferred with the help of «Kéxkv, the exclamation ‘cuckool’, 
and/or K6«xv6€, ‘cuckoo’, in the meaning of ‘to cry cuckoo’ or ‘to 
cry like a cuckoo’. The verb is clearly determined by GAextpvov, 
so that the meaning is ‘to crow’, which possibly resonates that a 
signal is given by this crowing sound.*® It has to be emphasized 
that neither koxkdC@ nor KoKKd or KOKKv€ is attested by any 
manuscript of the Septuagint or the New ‘Testament known to 
me, a result that has already been delineated above in regard 
of G&AeKTpVOV. 

1. 7: While Bickell seemed to be confident of reading |napv| and 
Wessely cautiously asked considered that, with the exception of 2 
at the beginning of the line, the remains of writing do not allow 


Tht. 164c; Smp. 223b-c; Ly 21le; HpMa. 295c-e; Paus. 2.34.2; 5.25.9; 6.26.3; 9.22.4; 
Plu., Nie. 9.5; X., Eg. 18; Smp. 4.9. 

“A search in the DDBDP (http://www. perseus.tufts.edu/Texts/papyri.html; last 
access 07/09/2006) confirms this observation quantitatively. Cf. for instance (chrono- 
logically listed), &Aéxtwp in PTebi. 1 140 [72 B.C.E.]; BGU VIII 1883, r 1.3,7 [60/59]; 
PGiss. 93.7 [17-138 C.E.]; PRyl. I 166.19 [26]; IV 601, 111.27 [26]; II 167.18 [39]; 
PCol. VIL 215.28 [100; repr. as SB V 7660]; BGU IV 1067.11 [101/102]; PFap. 
119.29 [103]; PMil. Vogl. IV 240.17 [117-138]; VI 269.14 [124]; II 104.16 [127]; 
107.4 [153/154]; VI 288.16 [155]; PAron 34.20,40 [134; repr. as PMil. Vogl. II 38 and 
SB VI 9480.3]; 41.20 [140; PMil Vogl. IIT 178 and SB VI 9480.4]; C.Pap.Gr I 31.313 
[140]; PStras. V 362.18 [149/150]; PColl. Youtie I 27.20 [165]; PMil. Vogl. TIT 143.15 
[170/171]; SB XIV 11720.25 [170/171]; PMil. Vogl. VI 290.21 [II]; PStas. TX 837, 
v7 [about 200]; BGU I 269,4.8 [II-IIl]; SB VI 9245.3 [II/IIl]; PWise. T 60.5,18 [TM]. 
In contrast &Aekpvev in PMil. Vogl. TIT 188.1.18 [1272; repr. as SB VIII 9653]; POxy 
IX 1207.8 [175-176]. 

® Also generally used for the cry of a bird or as an alternative for taxb ‘quick’. Cf. 
Pape | and LSJ, s.v. Kéxkv, KoKKvé, and KoxxdCo. 

“© Cf. Pape I, s.v. koxxdCo; LSJ’, s.v. koxxdCo II. 
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any reliable or at least probable reading and recorded ]..... [x 
the scarce rest of the letter following potential a (indicated by 
a right leg and the remains of a vertical stroke above it) may 
belong to «. When compared to other a’s on the fragment the 
curve and the pointing upper part of a letter would suit « pretty 
well. Even more uncertain is to decide on the last of the four 
letters preserved on the papyrus. While v appears to be unlikely 
due to missing remains of a curve (but see v in Il. 2 and 6), v 
and 1 are two competing alternatives, but only if the assumption 
is right, that the two letter traces really belong to a single letter. 
Admittedly, the rests of ink of the third letter, which Bickell read 
as p, cannot be identified. 


3. Reconstruction and Assessment of the Text (Preserved) 


Completing partial words preserved by PVindob G 2325 and supplementing 
them with appropriate grammatical elements generates a remarkable 
and readable text. The distribution of the letters on the recto must 
adhere to a stichometrical pattern for the arrangement of the text in 
one column. That is why the reconstruction as follows is suggested 
together with the number of letters at the end of each line. 


1 [év 52 tO ]Ecyew we [eine d]t1 &[mavtec] 30 
[év tadty] tH voKti oxavdaAro[Ojoeo] 28 
[Be Kath] 16 ypagév naté&o tov [noével] 30 
[Kai te] xpdBata SiacKopricOjo[eta et] 31 
5 [novtog to]b IMét(pov) Kat et névtec o[vK eyo +] 29 
[xpiv 7] 6 dAektpvav dic KoK[KboEt TpIc] 30 


[od onpepov ue &]za[p]v[non 


It is worth discussing for the first line whether to put the preposition év 
at the end of the previous line, if the letter m of 1@ 1s estimated as being 
sufficiently wide compared to the other letters of the papyrus so as to 
fill the line harmoniously at the left side without év. Both alternatives 
do not really cause any difficulties for the stichometry, because a span 
of 28 letters at the least and 31 at the most is an admissible distribution 
of the letters. Besides, the reduction of the space each letter claims at 
the end of the line would be a further possibility to guarantee equal 


*” Cf. Bickell, ‘Ein Papyrusfragment’, 208-9 and ‘Das nichtkanonische Evangelien- 
fragment’, 53, and Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments, 174. 
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stichometry. The particular addenda that supplement the text beyond 
the left and right margin of the papyrus, result in reconstruction of a 
regular column. In order to achieve this, a small space can be assumed 
between Koi t& in |. 4 that corresponds with the small gap left after i 
in ll. 2 and 5. However, it is problematic to presume a particular nomen 
sacrum (for instance, 1¢)** for the reconstruction, because the papyrus 
itself does not offer any analogy. To reconstruct ob ofepov (cf Mark 
14:30) or ofepov od in I. 7 is inconsequential, whereas it is of relevance 
to fill the fragmentary line with ue to the left of ]ma .v[.*° A postposition 
of we, such as in Matt 26:34 and Mark 14:30 with &xpapvnon ue, does 
not fit the position of the letter remains. According to stichometry and 
the short ending of |. 6 on the papyrus (in contrast to the longer I. 5), it 
is sufficient here to reconstruct the end of |. 6 with nine letters,°° while 
further the thought of a small space after ko«[«boet can be entertained 
by analogy with the spaces after t of vuxtt in |. 2 and kat in 1. 5. 

Although there are some agreements with the synoptic tradition, 
above all with Matt 26:30-31, 33-34 and Mark 14:26-27, 29-30 
(PVindob.G 2325 has in common with the Markan version the two 
cockcrows, dig GAEKTOPA Oa@vijco1, and the exact word order of the 
citation of Septuagint Zech 13:7),' no further literary dependency can 
compellingly be demonstrated.” Thus, from this several alternatives 
arise: the text can be (a) a harmonization,” a paraphrasing of or an 
excerpt from synoptic material, (b) a part of a Gospel we do not know 
anything else about,” or (c) a passage of the Gospel of Peter. 

At first glance alternative (a) appears to be plausible and proximate. 
However, the difficulty arises from how to explain the conspicuous 
words GAektpvov and KoxKdCo. Even if just hypothetically, the question 


8 Cf. Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments, 177: Xé / yer Ig: xpijy. Analogously Lihr- 
mann, Fragmente, 81: [yer I(qood)c: mpi]y. 

“© Cf. the attempts at reconstructing that way in de Santos Otero, Los Evangelios 
Apoerifos, 85. 

°° See the transcription of Harnack, ‘Das Evangclienfragment’, 481—97, reprinted in 
de Santos Otero, Los Evangelios Apocrifos, 81 with Kox[kboet onpepov (twelve letters). 

5! Cf. also the text critical variants in Rahlfs’ edition of the Septuagint. 

° See the comparisons performed by Savi, “Le fragment évangélique’, 325-9; Wes- 
sely, Les plus anciens monuments, 174-6. Further cf. n. 3. 

°3 See the account of the hypotheses given by Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 
216-30, who excludes “a dependence of the Gospel of Peter upon any of the canonical 
gospels” (230). 

°* Schneemelcher, ‘Das sogenannte Fajjumfragment’, 87, notes alternatives (a) and 
(b) as status quo of the discussion. 
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arises, whether someone who paraphrases or excerpts a well-known 
text would not use the same diction as the original and thus would 
not integrate more complicated vocabulary into the text. Besides, the 
evidently shorter textual version in comparison with Matt and Mark 
(in addition to the obvious differences) is also an argument against the 
assumption of a harmonization. Thus, alternative (b) is theoretically 
preferable to (a), because the sparse amount of text on the fragment 
which even includes a quotation from the Septuagint and therefore 
does not allow any conclusions from and about style and language 
use—has two distinctive features when compared to the versions of 
the Synoptics. 

Dieter Luhrmann” argues in favor of alternative (c) and proposes 
a different possible reconstruction of ll. 4-5 with eimévtocg éuo]v 
Tlét(pov), according to which Peter is said to report the dialogue as a 
first person narrator. In doing so Luhrmann falls back on results about 
the point of view of the narration in the main witnesses to the Gospel 
of Peter.°° Although the additional letter does not cause any trouble as 
far as stichometry is concerned, there are doubts about it in respect 
of the reconstruction of the line beyond the left edge of the papyrus. 
Palaeographically speaking u (that is, without any point of comparison 
on the papyrus) and the horizontal line of € projecting from its body 
cause trouble. When reconstructing the line in that way to the left, 
there would not only have been eight letters on the fragment (however, 
slightly compensated for by two o’s) but with e an additional one that 
is slightly wider (than the average other letters). What has already been 
discussed in this study with regard to the position of év for the proposed 
reconstruction of |. 1 leads to the preference of eimovtog to]d Heét(pov) 
to complete ll. 4-5. Moreover, the text preserved by PVindob.G 2325 is 
not attested by any identified manuscript of the Gospel of Peter and thus 


°° Cf. Luhrmann, ‘POx 4009’, 406-7. Further see idem, Fragmente, 73-4, 80-1. lam 
indebted to Dieter Ltithrmann for sending to me a copy of the table of contents of his 
then forthcoming volume, according to which the following have to be considered for a 
discussion of the Gospel of Peter: PCa. 10759; POxy. XLI 2949; POxy LX 4009; PVindob. 
G 2325; the ostracon van Haelst no. 741 (72-95). Unfortunately, the ostracon could 
not be located after intensive inquiries. Vassil Dobrev, archivist of the Institut Frangais 
D’Archéologie Orientale in Cairo, could not find the ostracon, although van Haelst claims 
in his Catalogue that it is in the collection of the IFAO (letter dated 17/09/2000). 

°° Cf. Luhrmann, ‘POx 2949’, 216-26; idem/Parsons, ‘POxy. 4009’, 2; idem, ‘POx 
4009’, 398; idem, Fragmente, especially 73. Further see van Haelst nos. 592 (POxy, XLI 
2949) and 598 (PCair 10759). 
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not verifiable.°’ If at all, the remarkable nomen sacrum could have been 
regarded as a particular theological emphasis put on the name Iétpog 
and consequently have been used to promote a potential attribution of 
the fragment to the Gospel of Peter.°’ However and as delineated earlier, 
the nomina sacra are subject to a scribe’s individual will of designing, 
above all when a less conventional nomen sacrum is used, i.e. none of 
the fifteen principally used ones.* Thus, the matter of Ilét(pov) need 
not be pursued any further here.” 

All in all, the linguistic and textual particularities of PVindobG 2325 
suggest that we have here a passage from a hitherto unknown Gospel. 
In addition, the concentration of palaeographical details brings forth 
many significant aspects that have to be considered for discussion of 
other biblical papyri, the nomina sacra, the use of the codex as an early 
Christian form of the book, and the evaluation of the texts of the 
non-canonical Gospels among early Christians, to mention only a few 
issues. 


Addenda 


Above in note 2 I mentioned the discovery of a witness to the Letter 
to the Hebrews (Heb 2:9-11; 3:3-6), PVindob.G 42417 (sixth/seventh 
century), and the stir it created among journalists and others seeking to 
create a sensation. In 2001 in the magazine Antike Welt, the orientalist 
Karl Jaro’ suggested, for instance, an alternative date for the papyrus 
(second/third century) and another sequence of the text edited by 
Amphilochius Papathomas in 2000.°' However, these suggestions 


°7 Luhrmann, ‘POx 4009’, 407, formulates his attribution to the Gospel of Peter in 
a correspondingly cautious way as “mdglicherweise” (‘possibly’). Cf also idem, Frag- 
mente, 73. 

°8 For information and literature see Rowekamp, ‘Art. Petrus-Literatur’, 495-8. 

°° The nomina sacra are covered in detail by O’Callaghan, «Nomina sacra», 25-33; 
idem, ‘«Nominum sacrorum»’, 99-122; Jankowski, ‘I “nomina sacra” nei papir dei 
LXX’, 81-116. 

© The nomen sacrum to for Mavong in PEgerton 2 can just as little be taken as proof 
of a Moses tradition, which, besides, is contradicted by the use of some other nomina 
sacra and the content of the papyrus. For PEgerton 2 and Pkoln VI 255 cf. Wieland 
Willker’s bibliography (http://www-user.uni-bremen.de/~wie/Egerton/Egerton_home. 
html; last access 08/09/2006). Furthermore, the sparse amount of text of PVindobG 
2325 does not have enough clear characteristics to argue in that direction. 

6! Cf. Jaros, ‘Ein neues Fragment des Hebraerbriefes’, 271-3. See also Jaros, ‘Review 
of Stefan Enste, Kein Markustext’, 380, where Jaro’ inadequately compares this Vienna 
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Fig. 2: PVindob.G 2325 


together with Jaro8’s line of argument and conclusions are not only 
methodologically problematic, but they are blatantly incorrect.” In 
the following year in the same magazine Hans Forster corrected and 
rectified the most ovious errors and shortcomings in Jaros’ study.®* Forster 
refers to Jaros’ odd denomination of the short forms conventionally 
called nomina sacra as nomina divina,™ the lack of sound palaeographical 
reasoning (although Jaro$ himself involves palaeography as a reference 
discipline) and the resulting date for the papyrus (so that Papathomas’ 
dating to the sixth/seventh century still remains undisputed), and some 


papyrus with 7Q5, the heavily discussed papyrus fragment from Qumran cave 7. See 
the indispensable corrections brought forward by Forster, ‘7Q5’, 205-7. 

® See Romer, ‘Christliche Texte V’, 369: “Der Artikel von K. Jaros in AW 2 (2001) 
271-273 enthalt sehr schone Photos beider Seiten des Papyrus, entbehrt aber sonst 
jeder Sachkenntnis.” —K. Jaros’ article in AW 2 (2001) contains beautiful photographs 
of both sides of the papyrus, but apart from that lacks every kind of know how.’ 

® Cf. Forster, ‘Heilige Namen in Heiligen Texten’, 321-4. 

** On nomina sacra see now Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 95-134 (and on 
the staurogram, 135-54), although his hypotheses are problematic. See further Choat, 
Belief and Cult, 119-25. 
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strange theological construct of ideas behind the nomen sacrum mv in 
1. 1 of the recto of PVindobG 42417. In addition, Amphilochius 
Papathomas felt obliged to write about the Vienna papyrus with some 
text of the Letter to the Hebrews once more in 2001. 

For the use of red ink see chapter 4 ‘POxy V 840—Amulet or 
Miniature Codex? Principal and Additional Remarks on Two Terms’ 
in this volume. 

For the suspensions t™ see chapter 3 ‘Ad fontes—The Benefit of the 
Consultation of Original Manuscripts such as PVindob.G 31974’ (passage 
“3. Notes on the Writing on the Fragment’). It is noteworthy that m7 
immediately followed by the suspension yp for Inoodc is only attested 
by the Chester Beatty Gospel Codex (PBeatty I; in Acts 16:18) and POxy VUI 
1079 ()"*; in Rev 1:5). Still the immediate sequence of 1 xp_has not 
been considered adequately in the discussion of the nomina sacra and 
may need further reflection. In addition, PRyl III] 464 (4th century; 
discussed as an astrological text and extract from an apocryphal Gospel) 
has 1y in 1. 12 of the verso. 

For the dots above m and 7 (met)®’ and my discussion above of so- 
called ‘scribal error dots’ PSchub 43 from the 2nd century C.E. is of 
interest with é é (in |. 1 of the recto) and 4, i.e. two dots above the 
letters ¢ and n (not to be mixed up with diaeresis/trema, which is used in 
1. 2 above 1). According to the first editor Wilhelm Schubart the pur- 
pose of the dots is somewhat miraculous: “Sind é€ und 4 Tilgungen? 
Oder sollen die Punkte hervorheben?”—‘Are éé and i erasures? Or 
are the dots meant to emphasize?’ The problem is that it cannot be 
reconstructed from the vague context what the dots should erase (and 
why they should do so) or why these letters should be emphasized. But 
this must be discussed in a special study dedicated to this phenomenon 
and associated practices in manuscripts. 

At the time of writing this study I was not aware of Jack Finegan’s 
volume introducing apocryphal writings of the New Testament from 
1969, in which Finegan presents a Greek transcription (without a dis- 
tinction between certain and uncertain letters), an English translation, 


6° Forster’s study is very instructive for identifying the scientific nature and approach 
of academic works. 

°° Cf. Papathomas, ‘A New Testimony’ (2001), 107-10. 

67 Unfortunately, seldom are these dots actually given in treatments of the papyrus, so 
that Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 99, is extraordinary in this respect (“Unusual 
nomina sacra tet highlighted in red ink.”). 

% Tt is not indicated in the transcription which n Schubart meant. 
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and a photograph of PVindob.G 2325. Also later on I learned about the 
first volume of Christian apocryphal texts introduced, translated, and 
supplemented with a bibliography on behalf of the Association pour Vétude 
de la literature apocryphe chrénenne (AELAC) with the “Fragment du Fayoum” 
in it.’ It is noteworthy to mention that the text of PVindob.G 2325 is 
also reprinted in Aland’s Synopsis quattuor Evangeliourm’' and dealt with 
in Geerard’s Clavis apocryphorum Novi Testamentum.” 

In the meantime the so-called Fayim-Gospel received attention again 
due to a revival of interest in the apocryphal Christian literature. So, 
it is not surprising that collections with texts belonging to that genre 
contain PVindob.G 2325 as well. For instance, Andrew Bernhard has 
recently edited and translated the papyrus (together with the appro- 
priate photographs), which he does not list among those that may be 
fragments of the Gospel of Peter and together with other fragments is 
characterized as “small fragments of various unidentified gospels”. 
Bernhard’s reconstruction of Il. 6-7 is problematic: 


6 [Aéyer I(Nood)c: xpi]y GAektpvov dic KoK[Kboet,] 
7 tpic &]mepv[non HE 


Both lines do not actually correspond with the papyrus in its preserved 
fragmentary state from a palaeographical point of view. The beginning 
of 1. 6 is reconstructed with nine additional letters to the left, so that 
a line beginning together with the previous lines can not be achieved. 
Probably, the end of 1. 6 with five letters (only ¢ is slightly larger than 
the average letter on the papyrus) would come earlier than that of, for 
instance, |. 5 with seven letters (among them two e’s and one @). L. 7 
is only reconstructed tentatively: of course, tpic &] does not fill the line 


® Finegan, Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus, 210-2 and fig. 8. In sum, Finegan seems 
to depend on Wessely’s transcription. 

” Bertrand, ‘Fragment du Fayoum’, 421-3. Bertrand’s French translation is based 
on Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments I, 174, and 176-7. 

7 Aland, Synopsis quattuor Evangeliorum, 144. 

” Geerard, Clavis apocryphorum Novi Testamenti, no. 5. 

® Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 4 (see also 98). For PVindob.G 2325 see 50, 
99, and 104-5. In an email from September 14, 2006, Andrew Bernhard discussed his 
decision, even if he felt inclined to see aspects that suggest that PVindobhG 2325 and 
POxy. X 1224 “could have been a part of the Gospel of Peter”. Besides, his book is 
advertised on the Internet by Continuum (see their homepage) as a “special student’s 
version” that comes “without any potentially confusing apparatus, editorial signs, or 
unidentifiable word fragments”. 
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adequately and does not fit according to the position of the rest of the 
papyrus with }ro | v[. 

Mauro Pesce included a Greek transcription, an Italian translation, 
and a short discussion of its potential connection with the Gospel of Peter 
in his collective volume with ‘forgotten words of Jesus’.’* 

Dieter Luhrmann has repeatedly suggested assigning PVindob.G 
2325 to the Gospel of Peter, but always with advisable and adequate 
caution.” In brief, he primarily argues that the two criteria ‘first person 
narration’ and ‘a synoptic narrative style’ can justify for doing so.’° 
Stull I myself am skeptical about Lithrmann’s assignment on the basis 
of two objections: (1) his reconstruction of Il. 4-5 as eindvtog éuo]d 
[lét(pov) instead of einovtocg to] Mét(pov) causes palaeographical 
problems, because of the additional letter ¢ and wu (substituting for t) 
being wider than most of the other letters would prolong |. 5 so far to 
the left that a comensurate beginning with all the other lines becomes 
virtually impossible.”’ (2) The first person narrative is not an exclusive 
characteristic of the Gospel of Peter.’® Recently, Lihrmann added that 
there is a correspondence as far as content is concerned between the 
Akhmim-Codex and PVindob.G 2325: both do not have any reference 
to Galilee, where Jesus announces Peter’s denial but not that they will 
meet again after his resurrection.” This is an interesting observation 
that will help to qualify the text preserved in more detail and more 
appropriately. However, it does not affect the two reservations with 
categorizing PVindobG 2325 as a fragment of the Gospel of Peter. 

In a study published in 2006 Paul Foster critically examines 
Luhrmann’s allocation of manuscripts to the Gospel of Peter, among 
them also PVindob.G 2325.*° In sum, Foster briefly discusses the nomen 


™ See, for instance, Pesce, Le parole dimenticate di Gest, 130-1, 620. 

” Cf. Luhrmann, ‘Petrus als Evangelist’, 357, 364; idem, Die apokryph gewordenen 
Evangelien, 87-90; idem, ‘Die Uberlieferung des apokryph gewordenen Petrusevange- 
liums’. Lihrmann correctly notes that it was originally Gustav Bickell who mentioned 
the Faytim-Gospel together with the Gospel of Peter (Die apokryph gewordenen Evangelien, 
89 n. 103 referring to PERF no. 541). 

7° Luhrmann, Die apokryph gewordenen Evangelien, 87. 

” See Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 50, who briefly states: “However, the 
restoration of the first person pronoun in line 5 of P-Vindob.G 2325 is hypothetical 
(e., uncertain and unnecessary).” 

Cf. Nicklas, ‘Ein “neutestamentliches Apokryphon”?’, 266, and Kraus/Nicklas, 
Das Petrusevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse, 63, 68. 

79 Cf. Liihrmann, ‘Die Uberlieferung des apokryph gewordenen Petrusevangeliums’, 
34 (expected page number). 

*° Cf. Foster, ‘Are there any Early Fragments’, 1-28. 
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sacrum and, what is more significant and convincing, he argues that a 
plausible reconstruction of the text is possible on the basis of Mark 
14:29-30 (where the name Ilétpog is used with the article and which 
is part of a third person narrative). He does not follow Luhrmann and 
rejects his proposal to regard PVindob.G 2325 as a fragment of the Gospel 
of Peter! He ends with citing Wilhelm Schneemelcher: “the brevity of 
the fragment forbids sure statements of any kind: the completions also 
remain questionable”.” In a forthcoming article, Dieter Luhrmann 
opposes Foster’s criticism, basically by repeating his initial argumenta- 
tion in support of his proposal.” 

In note 5 of the present essay I point out that I regard PVindohG 
2325 as a fragment from a papyrus roll. Recently, Larry W. Hurtado 
also stated that “[t]he Fayoum fragment (PVindobG 2325; van Haelst 
589) is a roll.”** 

In an edition of the Greek manuscripts of the Gospel of Peter and the 
Apocalypse of Peter, which I published together with Tobias Nicklas, a 
slightly revised transcription from the one printed above was published.” 
This is the result of a re-assessment of the fragment in the course of 
preparing the edition” and a contribution to a cumulative and critical 
edition of manuscript fragments discussed as being parts of apocryphal 
Gospels, which I intend to publish in cooperation with Stanley E. Porter 
in the series Texts and Editions for New Testament Study (TENT). 


8! Cf. Foster, ‘Are there any Early Fragments’, 19-22. 

® Foster, ‘Are there any Early Fragments’, 22, cites the English translation (Schnee- 
melcher, NTApo 1, 102). The German original reads (‘Das sogenannte Fajjumfragment’, 
87): “Irgendwelche sicheren Aussagen verbieten sich bei der Ktrze des Fragments; die 
Erganzungen bleiben allenfalls fraglich.” 

8 Liihrmann, ‘Die Uberlieferung des apokryph gewordenen Petrusevangeliums’, 
48-51 (expected pages). 

8 Hurtado, “The New Testament’, 11 n. 19. Interestingly, van Haelst (no. 589) 
does not mention this possibility (“Fragment d’un feuillet isolé ou d’un volumen”). See 
further, Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 43-93 (‘The Early Christian Preference 
for the Codex’) with a treatment of the ‘roll-codex’ issue that offers aspects for further 
discussions of the subject matter. 

8 Cf. Kraus/Nicklas, Das Petrusevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse, 66. There the three 
possibilities (a), (b), and (c) are mentioned without any preference for the one or the 
other (68). However, I still consider alternative (b), i.e. PVindob.G 2325 as part of an 
unknown (apocryphal) Gospel as preferable to (a) and (c). 

8° Previous to the publication of the edition my short note ‘PVindob.G 2325: Einige 
Modifikationen von ‘Transkription und Rekonstruktion’ was accepted for publication by 
the editors of ZAC/JAC in early 2004 and is scheduled to appear in vol. 10 in 2007. 
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1 |€ayewae £5 «11.[ 
]mvoxtickavdaAtc[ 
]toypagevrataewtov[ 
|xpoPatadrackopricOnyc[ 
JonetKa1ernavteco| 
].cAextpvovoeicKok[ 
Ine. vi 


The differences may appear minor, as they do not actually affect the 
reconstructed text, which has been revised in the Kraus/Nicklas edition 
and in my new assessment of PVindob.G 2325 with the help of discussing 
matters with Andrew Bernhard, for whom I am indebted for making 
me aware of a few of the necessary changes. 

In order to have the description of the first line and the transcrip- 
tion harmonize the missing letters should be counted as +5 and the 
following letter indicated (a, 0, or €?), thus .t1.[. The traces of the last 
letter may belong to a. In |. 6 the first letter is uncertain and must be 
given as a dot only (even if there is a preference for 0 or the remains 
are the right leg of v).®” 


1 [év 52 tO é]Ecyew oc [einev] dt1- &[mavtec] 30 
[év tadty] th voKti cKavdaArcl[Ojcec-] 28 
[9e, Kate] 10 ypagév: naté&Ew tov [roe-] 28 
[va Kai te] tpdBata drackoprioOfcleta, ei-] 33 

5 [ndvtoc to]b Tlét(pov) Kai ei n&vtec, o[d« eyo: Aé-] 31 
[yer In(cotc): xpi]y GAextpvav dic Ko«[Kdcet Tpic] 33 


[cd chpepov pe &|zepvinen 


Apart from uncertain letters (with underdots) and the printing error (I. 
4—5 eindvtoc and not etnovtoc)™ there is one decisive change in this 
reconstruction in contrast to that in my study above: Il. 5-6 now read 
Aéeyer In(covc): mpi}y. With Ae at the end of 1. 5 a similar line ending 
is achieved more properly than before. Besides, the scene requires an 
explicit change of speaker previous to what this speaker actually says. 
If o is assumed for the first letter of 1. 6 on the papyrus (instead of v) 
the reconstruction as A€yet In(cotc): mpiv] 6 or Aéyet Kdptoc:] o appears 


87 Forster, ‘Apokryphen’, no. 13 (p. 15), reads v. 

88 Additionally, see the slight alteration in ll. 4-5 breaking noweé | vo, as wide p and 
e can fill the line together with the other three letters and va can fit in pretty well at 
the beginning of |. 5 together with «ai té& (no letter wider than the average). 
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to be possible as well, just to mention a few alternative reconstructions 
(for instance, eilmev instead of Aé€lyer).*° I regard these possibilities as 
equally plausible. Another alternative reconstruction is offered by Gustav 
Bickell and accordingly by Hans Forster for ll. 6-7 with cox[kbd€et, Kat 
cb | rp@tov tpic &], which would fit stichometrically as well.°° 

In my original re-edition I did not offer a translation of my Greek 
reconstruction, a shortcoming I want to eliminate here:*! 


While going out” as he said: ‘All of you will be ashamed of me this night, 
according to what is written: I will strike the shepherd and the sheep will 
be dispersed.’ Peter said: ‘If all, not I.’ Jesus said:*? ‘Before the cock will 
have cried twice, you will deny me three times today.’ 


In a forthcoming volume with Greek papyri and parchment manuscripts 
of the New Testament kept in the Papyrus Collection of the Austrian 
National Library in Vienna Stanley E. and Wendy J. Porter will also 
edit and discuss PVindob.G 2325.% 

The catalogue of an exhibition in the Bibelhaus am Museumsufer in 
Frankfurt, Germany, published in 2006, contains a color photograph of 
PVindob.G 2325, some introductory remarks, and a German translation 
of the text preserved.” 

It is still a matter of discussion whether or not apocryphal witnesses 
(and the Apostolic Fathers) should be integrated into a critical apparatus 
of an edition of the New Testament. Surprisingly, the 26th edition of 
Nestle-Aland explicitly refers to the Faytim-Gospel for Mark 14:28: fol- 
lowing the quotation of Zech 13:7 the apparatus of NA”? indicates that 
verse 28 (GAAG pete 10 éyepOfivon ve TPOGEW Das Eig Thy TaAratav) 
is missing in the text of the FayGm-Gospel (* 28 5 frag. fajjum). In the 














*° For other (more or less plausible) reconstructions see Luhrmann, Fragmenie, 81. 

® Cf. Bickell, ‘Ein Papyrusfragment’, 499 and ‘Das nichtkanonische Evangelienfrag- 
ment’, 54; Forster, ‘Apokryphen’, no. 13 (p. 15). 

°! Cf. Kraus/Nicklas, Das Petrusevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse, 67. Cf. the transla- 
tion by Bernhard, Other Early Christian Gospels, 105: “...as he brought them out, he said, 
“You will all fall away this night as it is written, “I will strike the shepherd and the 
sheep will be scattered.”’ Peter said, ‘Even if all do so, I will not.’ Jesus said, ‘Before 
the rooster crows twice, you will deny me three times...” 

*® Or “While being led out”. The place implied here is the Mount of Olives (cf. 
Matt 14:26-28). 

% ‘Taking Aéyet as a historical present to fit the Genetivus absolutus of Ul. 4-5. 

* Porter/Porter, New Testament Greek Papyri (forthcoming; scheduled for the end of 
2007). 

® Cf. Schefzyk, Alles ECHT, no. 60 (123). The German translation follows the 
reconstruction and readings by Wessely and Forster. 
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27th edition (NA”’) this reference has vanished, but it now calls PEgerton 
2 as a witness for a variant reading at John 5:39. In his call for the 
integration of the Apostolic Fathers into the apparati of today’s critical 
editions of the New Testament, J. Keith Elliott” is right in citing these 
two examples of potential apocryphal Gospel fragments (and some 
inconsistencies in evaluating papyri from the Gregory-Aland list)”’ to 
demonstrate the partially random selection of witnesses for establishing 
an eclectic text and its critical apparatus. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PVINDOB.G 35835 (FORMER 26132A)—NOTES ON THE 
LAST JUDGMENT* 


PVindob.G 35835! 17 x 6.5 cm 6th century C.E. 
Fayam? 


The papyrus fragment, formerly catalogued as PVindob.G 26132a? and 
previously exclusively dealt with by Peter Sanz in his unpublished 
dissertation from 1936,’ is broken at its top, bottom, and left side. On 
the side with the six variously long lines the right margin is between 
0.9 and 2.2 cm wide. This page of the otherwise light brown papyrus 
is slightly darkened (medium brown), above all on a vertical strip of 
papyrus that is up to 6 cm wide. Further, the fragment is damaged by 
some small holes, a bigger oval one (with a maximum size of 0.5 x 
0.8 cm; lL. 4 about 6.5 cm from the left), and some splits that are up 
to more than 2 cm long (between lines 5 and 6). There is a vertical 
fold 6.5 cm from the left, which runs through the big oval hole. The 
writing, which is in black ink, partly faded and partly worn out, runs 
parallel to the fibers. 

Remains of seven lines, parallel to the fibers are preserved on the 
other side of the fragment, 1.e. the two texts can be read if the papy- 
rus is rotated 90 degrees when turned over. There are no traces of 
gumming visible on either side. Nonetheless, the smoothness of the 
fibers on the side with the cursive text indicates the time relationship 


* Originally published as ‘P.Vindob. G 35835 (vormals 26132a)—Notizen tiber das 
Endgericht?’, <PE 141 (2002) 149-54. Used by kind permission. 

' T am indebted to Hermann Harrauer, Hans Forster (both Vienna), and Dieter 
Hagedorn (Heidelberg) for significant advice and kind help. 

2 The papyrus was given another catalogue number by Herbert Hunger in the years 
between 1956 and 1962, because the suggestion once made due to formal criteria 
while cataloguing that PVindob.G 35835 (26132a) and 26132 (former 26132b) belong 
together proved wrong on the grounds of palaeographical observations. Thanks to 
Hans Forster (Papyrus Collection of the Austrian National Library) for providing these 
pieces of information. 

> Cf Sanz, Christliche Papyri, no. 10 (p. 90). Nevertheless, the old catalogue number 
was used by van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 1185 and by the Lewen Database of Ancient Books 
(LDAB; http://ldab.arts.kuleuven.be; last access 29/07/2006). 
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between the two different types of writing. Thus, it becomes obvious 
that, being of better quality, this side of the papyrus has been written 
earlier and is to be referred to as recto, consequently the other side 
with the literary text as verso.’ 


recto 
iD a alll 
]. etpoc[ 
]. eral 
]icvp@ onp[ 
5 ], 0d6€ mpo[ 
]. ve tod den 
ecsctatnas [ 
verso 
> | ]. opov K(ai) vopov K(ai) @bciv 


]. yep dict todc prcobvtac 
Joc t& Stkacthpia covexpdtncev 
Jov dikormcyntor: GAA odK 6 K(dptO)c NU@V 
5 |. a 8 mpdc 76 SoKodv ZAKov K(a1) MdcIV K(a1) 
], wortte tic &petiic tO yévoc yerlpaywyet 


1. | papyrus has «, for kat; |. 4 papyrus with Kc; a raised dot follows dukaocntat; 
papyrus with ob«, read ovy; 1. 5 papyrus with «, for Kat. 


The hand on the recto is a strikingly large Byzantine cursive, written 
dynamically and clearly sloping to the right. It can be compared to 
BGU I 255 (599 C.E.).° Because of the torn off vertical fibers, it is hard 
to trace the genre of the text. Nevertheless, what is preserved may be 
the remnants of a letter or some kind of a document. Only the tiny 
remains of two letters are preserved of the first line and the last line is 


* Here my description of this side of the papyrus and the time relationship between 
the cursive and the literary text are dependent on information provided by Hermann 
Harrauer, who additionally sent me a transcription of the recto, which helped to 
improve my own. 

° Cf Seider, Paldographie der griechischen Papyri 1.1, no. 58, together with the palaeo- 
graphical description by Schubart, Griechische Palaeographie, 92-4. See further, even if 
it its hand 1s less similar to PVindobhG 35835r than BGU I 255, the elegant and large 
cursive of PMonac. 9 (= PMiinch. 1 9; May 30, 585; cf. the alphabet table provided by 
Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer, 60-3). 
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Fig. 4: PVindob.G 35835 (verso) 
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almost completely worn away. However, the bottom margin is extant (as 
well as the right margin of the literary text on the other side). There 
are no diacritical signs on the fragment. 

The verso shows a regular hand sloping to the right. The formation 
of the letters is secure and only the vertical strokes of y, p, t, @ and 
the diagonal of x, reaching from bottom left to high right, protrude 
above or below the exact straight lines. In principle the letters are given 
similar space with the exception of the slightly wider 6, 1, 9, x, and o. 
The narrow oval o and analogously formed round ¢ and ¢ are slender 
and somewhat rectangular. The linking line between the two legs of 
7 is not written horizontally, but corresponds to a diagonal line reach- 
ing from bottom left to high right. The letters are written individually, 
so that they are not connected with the adjoining letters. The only 
exceptional letters are the two ligatures 616 (1. 2) and that of t with 
following vocal, which then is formed slightly smaller and is attached 
to the upper line of the ruling or to the horizontal line of t (so 1. 2 to; 
1. 3 tm in covexpdtncev; 1. 4 ta; 1. 5 to; 1. 6 to; but written in the usual 
size of all the other letters 1. 2 to; 1. 3 ta, ty in Sukactnpia; |. 6 ta). 

Otherwise there is a high dot in |. 4 of this side of the papyrus, an 
apostrophe in the same line (&AA’ov«), and four times the abbreviation 
«, for «ai (Il. 1 and 5). Together with the vocabulary, the short form «Kc 
for kbptoc, known in the relevant literature under the terminus technicus 
as nomen sacrum,° points to a Christian background. 

The hand of PVindob.G 35835v can be compared with PVindob.G 
25949 (middle of VI),’ PVindob.G 26132 (VI),° and PCairMasp. 67055v 
(ca. 550-570).° Thus, the papyrus can be dated to the sixth century, 


® For the most relevant literature see Hurtado, “The Origin of the Nomina Sacra’, 
655-73. 

7 Psalm 1:1—3 with a preceding line in Coptic is written parallel with the fibers on the 
verso. The recto (also parallel with the fibers) and the upper part of the verso (against 
the fibers) preserve a list of payments written in another hand. Cf. Cavallo/Machler, 
Greek Bookhands, no. 31b. 

8 The recto has nine lines from John Chrysostom’s hom. 29.2 in Ioannem (PG 59,169), 
the verso sixteen lines of an unidentified text. Cf. Sanz, Christliche Papyri (Diss.), no. 
5 and MPER N.S. IV 54; Aland/Rosenbaum, Repertorium I, KV 50; Forster, ’28. 
Johannes Chrysostomus’, 35. Peter Sanz emphasized the similarities between the hands 
of PVindobG 26132 (former 26132b) and 35835 (former 26132a). In principle and 
on the whole, Sanz’s observations can be confirmed despite some specific differences 
between the two hands. 

° Thirty hexameters of praise (Dioscurus, Encomium) are written parallel with the 
fibers of the verso; the recto has two columns filled with accounts. Cf. Cavallo/Maehler, 
Greek Bookhands, no. 31a. The hand of PCaxMasp. 67055v, however, wrote the text visibly 
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possibly to its last third because of the older hand on the recto. This 
is also supported by the short form «, (« + ¢ for -a), though its usage 
must not be overrated as a clue to dating a papyrus.!° 


Palaeographical line-by-line commentary 


Verso: 

1. 1 Remains of two letters at the beginning of the line, those of the 
first do not allow any identification, those of the second suggest 
the bottom third part of ac or perhaps of an e. Sanz only read 
the second as a doubtful c. It is possible to regard the remains as 
belonging to a single letter, but v, which is obligatory for complet- 
ing vouod, cannot be brought into line with the second part of 
the remains. Its right leg would be similar to the lower part of a 
narrow and angular c or would have a small hook and would be 
totally different from the other v preserved on the verso. 

1.2 Before yap there is the bottom third of the curve of a letter cut 
off due to damage: possible are 0, 9, but also c, ¢, or . The 
curve, however, seems to be too wide for c and ¢€ (which are more 
pointed on the papyrus than the rest preserved), which is true for 
0, too, when compared with the actual letters. The curve can be 
reconciled with @ (lower part of the right half) and 8, though 
the position as the final letter of the word preceding y&p speaks 
against a reading of the latter.'! Although there is no diagonal 
stroke downwards necessary for an a, the reading of appears 
to be possible as this diagonal stroke could have been rubbed off 
(cf. the missing horizontal line of the t belonging to the article). 


faster than that of PVindob.G 35835v, which can be seen when looking carefully at the 
letters sloping more to the right and leaning against each other. 

'0 Cf. the information provided by McNamee, Abbreviations in Greek Literary Papyri and 
Ostraca, 117; Avi-Yonah, Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions, 74. Relevant examples are: PCazr 
10735v. 3 (= PCa Cat. 10735; VI/VID and the papyri kept in Vienna, PVindob.G 41043 
Il. 1, 4, 6 (VI; MPER N.S. XVII 36 and plate 21); 26222 fragment 1, |. 5; fragment 2, 
1. 3; fragment 6, 1. 3 (VI; ; Sanz, Christliche Papyn [Diss.], no. 8; MPER N.S. XVII 35 
and plate 22); 19921r1. 3 (VI; MPER N.S. XVII 67 and plate 51); 26166r 1. 5 (V/VI; 
MPER N.S. IV 11; van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 160). Younger, however, are, for instance, 
PVindob.G 19915 Il. 2, 5, 7, 13 (MPER N.S. XVII 57 and plate 41) or 26117 Il. 7, 10, 
12 (MPER N.S. XVII 68 and plate 46) from the 7th/8th century. 

'"' Cf Gradenwith, Heidelberger Kontriir-Index,; Kretschmer/Locker, Riickléufiges Worter- 
buch; Kisser, Ergénzungen zu Kretschmer/Locker, Bauer/Felber, A Reverse Index. The remains 
of the letter and yap cannot be reconstructed as totyap. 
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The letter worn off and faded preceding c at the left margin of 
the fragment suggests an o with a dot of ink under the microscope, 
which would have been created while finishing the left curve of 
o performed in two movements. Sanz reads gc, too, and suggests 
the reconstruction Ka1avtjocta. The visible gap between oc und 
ta fits well, because here and there the scribe seems to use such 
gaps to set two words apart from each other (cf. 1. 3 between Jov 
and dikatocynta, 1. 6 before 16; because of the stop in |. 4 before 
GAN’, and with a potential apostrophe between GAA and ovk). The 
end-v of cuvexpotncev can be clearly identified with the help of 
the remains of the left and the somewhat smaller right leg. 
The shape of a 6 (of dika1mcytar) becomes visible with the help 
of a microscope, but only faintly its horizontal stroke—the papyrus 
is damaged here by a hole at the beginning of dikarocytat. Only 
the right leg of an 7 that fits well to complete dca1ocyta is left 
(oval hole of max. 0.5 x 0.8 cm). The obvious gap between GAA 
and ovx is even evident on the photograph; the apostrophe present 
there can be seen on the original with the help of a microscope. 
Of course, the construction might have been completed by a 
preposition, as Sanz suggests (then 8v’Jov). But also possible is to 
take for granted that the papyrus was originally wider than it is 
now. Furthermore, there is the difficulty of reconstructing sensibly 
the beginning of 1. 5 with one exceptionally broad letter or two 
usually broad letters. 
Sanz reads |]&deA@oc 70 SoKxobv &5(1)K@v. A close examination of 
the papyrus leads to another reading. ‘The potential @ looks totally 
different from those in the same line and in 1. 1; it is rather similar 
to p (cf ll. 2, 3, and 5). The preceding remains—the damage to 
the papyrus makes reading difficult (a hole above and below the 
line; loss of fibers in the line)}—can belong to the right leg of az. 
The first letter of Sanz’s &%8(1)K@v is incomplete, but the slender 
and angular curve points at € or c, whereas for plausible gAKov 
an € is preferable. The beginning of the line and the width of 
the page are matters of speculations only (see above, comments 
on 1. 5). It is plausible to reconstruct m&v]t% in order to supply 
an additional element to the phrase. 

The word combination mpd¢ tO doKobv €AKetv can be traced 
in Gregory of Nyssa Antirrheticus adversus Apollinarium 144.14—-15 
(Gregory Nysseni Opera 3.1)—ei pév yap &Eeot1 kat’ eFovoiav adt@ 


L 6 


L 


7 
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Tpdg¢ TO SoKodv EAKew tH Veta Adyta—and John Philoponus, De 
aeternitate mundi contra Proclum 125.15-16—névta Gv@ Kai Kato 
KUK@OL TPOG TO EAVTOIS SOKOdDV TH TOD TIAG&twVvOs EAKOVTES. 
Nevertheless, the preserved text of the verso and the two contexts 
of the reference texts differ from each other, so that no closer 
relationship between the papyrus text and any of the reference 
texts can be established. 

The letter n, which is marked as doubtful in Jiot)ta, seems to 
be probable because of its left leg and a comparison with that of 
the 7 in the ligature ty in |. 3, which itself can be applied to 7 in 
tfc (due to a left and a right leg). The middle stroke and the left 
half of a horizontal stroke help to identify t before a in |.otyta. 
Letter t in Gpetiic is almost completely worn out (see the small 
hole beneath it on the folding), but a faint vertical middle line is 
visible. 

Cautiously Sanz suggested the reconstruction Jiotyta as Gy]16- 
tyta.'* There are several possibilities to complete the preserved 
sequence of letters. Of these possibilities some fit more and 
others less sensibly and plausibly the fragmentary context on the 
verso.'* The words present on the papyrus (vép0¢g, MdOIG, LICE, 
SUKAOTHPLA, OVYKPOTEW, SiKaL16@) as well as the last line with 
G&pEeth, YEvog and yelpaywyéw point to a preference of GyLOTNG, 
De1dtys, Sods, LEyaAELOTNG, and teAevtnsg among the potential 
alternatives, while the first three fit well the assumption of similar 
line beginnings at the left margin, as already discussed for ll. 3-5. 
Nonetheless, the papyrus could have been wider than the attempts 
at reconstructing it, because especially ll. 4-6 cannot easily be 
reconstructed by means of a few letters to assemble the missing 
part of the papyrus and the lines at the left margin (see above 
on |. 4). 


' Sanz, Christliche Papyri (Diss.), no. 10 (p. 90): “Ob die Erganzung [oy]rotmto in 
Z. 6 richtig ist, ist sehr zweifelhaft.” 
'3 These are Gyiots, &ypiotngs, &idi6tIs, KAAOTPLOTHG, &xpeLotne, Bidtns, yevvadtnGs, 
Sodr6tys, Arrdt¢, Verdtys, iS1dtN¢, KaBapidtys, Kpataidtns, KvPIOTHS, HaKapLdtns, 
UOTALOTHG, HEYAAELOTHS, UvPLOTHS, vNTLdTHS, OUOLdTNS, Oo1dtTIS, TaAGLdTHSG, TLdTNS, 
OKOALOTHS, TeAELOTHS, TULLOTIS, WParotne, all of them the result of a cross check with 
the help of the relevant printed tools and the software versions of ‘TLG, BibleWorks 
for Windows 3.5, and Accordance 4.1. 
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Remarks on content and purpose of the verso 


In order to show the differences clearly Sanz’s suggestions to reconstruct 
the text are given (cf. above to Il. 3 and 4). Nonetheless, the general 
tendency is preserved even without taking them into account: [Kat 
abdtoc te Sukacthpia ovvexportncev | [Sv lov Sucormcyntat: The termini 
point to a legal background as the underlying general tendency of the 
text. Thus, this makes the meaning “to assemble” or “to bring together” 
for ovyKpotéw probable. The grammatical subject of the sentence 
actively “assembles the judges” or “the court”; but it stands for the 
person who “dispenses justice” (conjunctive aorist of 61«ka16@) or who 
lets someone dispense justice if [6v’]ov is understood as preposition 
followed by a relativum"* (“by [means of] whom he dispenses justice”). 
Lines 4 to 6 enable us to get to know more about the court: even if 
the lost beginnings of the lines on the verso are not reconstructed, it 
appears as if the Lord (kc) will carry out what is to be following next 
(cf. the future form of yeipaywyet). Additionally, yeipaywyéw’” indicates 
that there is somebody who receives assistance, because this person 
or this group “is led by the hand”.'® When vopoc, ape, and pioé@ 
are considered as well, the whole text might have to do with the Last 
Judement;'’ but thematically and in a broader sense it can also be part 
of an apocalyptic context." 

My starting assumption that PVindobG 35835v might have preserved 
an excerpt from a homily by John Chrysostom or a homily pseude- 
pigraphically written under his name could not be verified. Further, 
the purpose of the text on the verso is not equally as evident as the 


'* On 8v ov see Kraus, Sprache, Stil und historischer Ort, 95-7. 

'S Cf. the relevant lexica and, above all, Lohse, Art. yeipaywyéw, yeipaymydc’, 424; 
Spicq, Notes de Lexicographe néo-testamentaire I, 967; word search in the Duke Data Bank 
of Documentary Papyrus (DDBDP) of the Perseus Project (http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/ 
Texts/papyri.html; last access 19/08/2006). 

'6 This can happen due to (literal or figurative) blindness (Samson in LXX Judg 16.26 
Codex Alexandrinus and Josephus Ant. 5.315; Tobit in Tob 11.16 Codex Sinaiticus; 
Paul in Acts 9.8; 22.11; further see Appian Bell. civ. 2.60 §248), inexperience (UPZ 
I 110.54-55; CPF I 141.5 = SB VI 9564; BGU VII 1843.11), or just to heavenly 
assistance, as can be seen in the Gospel of Peter (10.40), where the resurrected Christ, 
leaning on two angels, is led out of the tomb. 

'7 As suggested by Sanz (Christliche Papyri [Diss.], no. 10 [p. 90], and accepted by 
van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 1185). 

'8 Cf. Kraus, Sprache, Stil und historischer Ort, esp. 358-60, 379-82, 390-6, and 
with more details (and with corrections) idem, “Die griechische Petrus-Apokalypse’, 
73-98. 
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purpose of PVindob.G 26132 (a private copy or concept for a homily on 
John the Baptist).'° Nevertheless, the hand of PVindob.G 35835v (which 
is similar to that of PVindobG 26132, also as far as speed of writing is 
concerned) and its fragmentary content may refer to just such a pur- 
pose. This view is supported by the reuse of the piece of papyrus, after 
the beautiful cursive hand has been written upon the more smoothed 
side of the recto. 


Addenda 


Originally I had prepared a line-by-line commentary on the recto, too. 
This, however, was not published, because in my re-edition of PVindob. 
G 35835 I primarily focus on the text of the verso. For whatever it is 
worth I reprint the comments on the recto here: 


Palaeographical line-by-line commentary 


Recto: 

1.1 Only faint traces of two letters left, so far apart from each 
other that in between them there might have been a third letter, 
which is not preserved and would have been on the lost piece of 
papyrus. 

1.3 Remains of two letters followed by eA and a curve that could 
belong to @ or to c or 0. 

1.4 The loss of horizontal fibers makes reading difficult, above all 
of the first two letters. The following sequence pwanp is clearly 
visible. The remains at the left margin of the papyrus may be 
read as «vy; but I want to leave that open to discussion.”” Then 


'S Cf. Sanz, in: MPER N.S. IV 54, pp. 124-6 (as in Christliche Papyri [Diss.], no. 
5 [pp. 74-5]). The texts on both pages of the papyrus are written parallel with the 
fibers. Thus, the papyrus is a free-standing (single) leaf, “da die Schrift des Verso im 
Vergleiche zum Recto auf dem Kopfe steht” (125). 

20 Hermann Harrauer’s transcription, sent to me via email on 17/04/2002, reads 
«xv. Here and for ]va in |. 6 I simply accept his reading, Due to lack of experience 
with such cursive hands I am incapable of verifying (or falsifying) the reading on the 
photograph. 
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we would have «yp@, which could possibly be a dative and part 
of a name (-Kvp@)' or an expression of respect (Kbpq@).”” 

1.5 Only fragments of the first letter are preserved, and the line is 
damaged by the loss of horizontal fibers, so that the upper parts 
of the letters not protruding the line are lost. The transition to 6 
helps to identify a preceding v (cf. the sequence ov6 in 1. 6). 

1.6 Only sparse remains are left of the beginning of the line; possibly 
these are the remnants of v and a. The remains of a letter at the 
right edge of the papyrus could belong to a x if compared with x 
in ll. 4 and 5. But n seems to be equally possibly and plausible. 


Unfortunately, I still cannot say anything more about the recto of 
PVindob.G 35835 and do not know of any other work on this potential 
letter or document. 


For a better understanding of xeipaywyéw, see as well the noun yetpa- 
yoyos, such as in Acts 13.11 (the magician Elymas is temporarily 
blinded and needs someone who is leading him by the hand), the Corpus 
Hermeticum 7.2 (led by a helping hand to ‘Gnosis’ gate), and Maximus 
Tyrius 8.7h (of God).”8 


The verso, however, has become the subject of the section about 
Christian literary texts that is regularly published in Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
Jorschung.** Among many other Christian fragments edited or re-edited 
in the years 2002 to 2004, and after briefly mentioning the recto, 
Cornelia Romer discusses PVindob.G 35835v. She describes the hand 
as follows: “Die Schrift ist eine nach rechts geneigte, um Bilinearitat 
bemtihte Buchhand nicht ohne Eleganz” (‘the writing is a bookhand 
not without elegance sloping to the right and endeavouring to be bilin- 
ear’). That fits my own description. But according to her the register 


2! Cf, for instance, the names ending with -«vpog under the entry -vpog in Dorn- 
seiff/Hansen, Riickldufiges Worterbuch, 283. 

*% The search for kvpm in the Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papyrus (DDBDP; 
http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/Texts/papyri.html; last access 19/08/2006) offers many 
references for such a usage. See further the comments on Genova I 50.4 (with reference 
to 25.1) about the usage of Kdpog (for «bptog) and the naming of consuls in PRain. 
Cent. 94.1 (PAaoviov Kbpov ‘Tépakog tod Aapnpoté&tov) and SB XIV 11434.1 with BL 
IX 274 (PAqovtov Kbpov tod Aapmpotatov). 

*3 Further references in the classical literature can be found in the usual standard 
lexica, encyclopediae, dictionaries, and reference books. 

** Cf. Romer, ‘Christliche Texte VIP, 281. 
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of the language and the hand make more probable that the verso is 
a treatise of the highest level dealing with the relationship between 
human and divine jurisdiction rather than just notes for a homily, as I 
suggested. The mention of véuog and gvoig, probably in opposition to 
each other, and the terminus technicus for summoning courts (ovvKpotéw) 
should indicate that. 

Without doubt this sounds plausible and could be correct. However, 
there is not much text preserved to form a context to prove that. The 
abstract terms used on the verso can be interpreted in different ways, 
literally or against a complex philosophical background; and the legal 
terminology is popular among Christian writers (see, for instance, Phlm 
19 and my study ‘An Obligation from Contract Law in Philemon 19. 
Characteristic Style and Juridical Background” in this volume). I also 
pointed out that my first assumption was that the text of the verso might 
have been an excerpt or part of a work by John Chrysostom, who used 
abstract terms and wrote in a complex style even in his homilies, which 
were very demanding at times for his listeners. Thus, the qualification 
of the fragmentary text as “eine Abhandlung auf hochstem Niveau” 
(‘a treatise on the highest level’) seems to be too exclusive and too opti- 
mistic.?° With this in mind and despite the high quality of the hand, 
the two suggestions seem to be equally sound, i.e. PVindobhG 35835v 
may have preserved either parts of a Christian treatise on jurisdiction 
or notes for a homily; but, as I delineate above in my article in this 
addendum I still favor the latter. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


(IL)LITERACY IN NON-LITERARY PAPYRI FROM 
GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT: FURTHER ASPECTS TO THE 
EDUCATIONAL IDEAL IN ANCIENT LITERARY SOURCES 
AND MODERN TIMES* 


In ancient Athens literacy was held in high esteem and, thus, schools 
were meant to provide the ability of reading and writing as a prerequi- 
site for philosophy and rhetoric. But that is only one feature of the 
educational ideal in antiquity. Of course, there was more to education 
than simply the ability to read and write. Greek philosophers saw very 
early that there must be a supplementary force to the plain rearing 
of a child: the tpogn. Aristophanes in one of his preserved comedies 
(Nu. 961) and Plato (Phdr. 107 d; Lg 788 a; 804 d) regard the nadeia, 
the education of a human being during its childhood, as the more 
decisive factor for turning a child into an estimable member of society. 
From someone who 1s destined to be a real citizen with rights and duties 
this membership then requires that he can write and read properly 
(Pl. Lg 809 e). Even if learning is not a pleasure for a child, the ability 
of reading and writing are indispensable musts for its future role within 
society.! Aristotle emphasises the necessity of reading and writing as 
an obligatory element within the broad concept of natdeta, too (Pol. 
7.17.1-15). Moreover, according to Isocrates, it is not birth which makes 
someone a Greek but maidevoic, a specific Greek education (Paneg. 51) 
and with this the knowledge of (Greek) ‘letters’, ypo&uate, is inseparably 
connected.” 


* Originally published as ‘“Il)Literacy in Non-literary Papyri from Graeco-Roman 
Egypt: Further Aspects to the Educational Ideal in Ancient Literary Sources and 
Modern Times’, Mn. 53 (2000) 322-42. Used with kind permission. 

' PL. Lg 810 a-b: Tpdupata pév totvev xpi 10 péxpt tod ypdwyo te Kal &vayvOvat 
dvvatov eivar Sianovetv-... The speed and beauty of writing is not a matter of 
major interest to Plato: mpog té&yog 88 i KGAAOS EnNnKplBOoBai trow ois Uh Eborc 
énéonevoev... yaipetv é&v. Plato’s concept of ma1deta includes that a young boy does 
rather belong to the state than to his parents (Lg 804 d), and, therefore, he must be 
‘educated’ in a specific way. 

2 Many details of the Greek noideto are presented by Jaeger, Paideia, die Formung 
des griechischen Menschen. 
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The Romans had no difficulty in applying the ideal of nmodeta to 
their society. The education of a child had to consist of two different 
fields: (a) the education at home, and (b) that at a more public place, 
in a school (Quint. Jnst. 1.2). The knowledge of Latin and even Greek 
qualified a person in a certain way (Inst. 1.4.1; Suet. Aug 84-89).2 A 
specific education raised the Roman above the barbarian, 1.e. the non- 
Roman, and together with being born into a family of reputation it 
enabled someone to lay hands on prominent positions within society. 
Consequently, literacy was not only held in high esteem, it was part 
of the education of human beings in order to turn them into noble 
beings, at least as far as virtue and character are concerned. 

Of course, such a picture of ancient times presents ideals and ste- 
reotypes, which in reality might not have been realised on a broader 
scale.* But nevertheless, in terms of social status literacy and illiteracy 
might have been the dividing line between the well-off and the dis- 
advantaged, or in other words, between the upper and lower class, at 
least as far as the ancient urban society is concerned. Apy peytoty 
TOD Mpovetv TH YpauLata. “The greatest foundation of thought are the 
letters’.” Menander’s yv@un bovdotixosc, a wise sentence in one verse, 
may count for “... a general expectation that the ordinary citizen 
could read and write”.® Or expressed the other way round: those being 
illiterate, the &yp&upatot, were regarded as uneducated, uncultured, 
even boorish, and, thus, they were looked down upon by the other 


3 The picture of Augustus given by Suetonius presents a well-educated nobleman, 
who besides his qualities as a statesman is able to write prose in an elegant and at 
the same time plain style. Similar is the image given of Domitian (Suet., Domit. 4). 
See as well Aristid. 35.9.20, where Marcus Aurelius is called a Greek philosopher and 
Antonius Pius given the name ®WéAAnv. All these instances show that learning Greek, 
ie. reading and writing, had a high social ranking in Roman times. 

* Cf. Harris, Ancient Literacy, 273; Goody/Watt, ‘The Consequences of Literacy’, 
27-68; Harvey, ‘Literacy in the Athenian Democracy’, 585-635. Harvey warns against 
the assumption of an idealised literate society in ancient Athens. With emphasis he 
stresses that only the rich could afford better education whereas the poor learnt only 
elements if at all (589). 

° This and all the other quotations are translated by the author. The Greek in: 
Jaekel, Menandn Sententiae, 5 (I,1), 16 (XIII,1-2). See also 18-19 (XIV,8) with a similar 
verse: Apxn KoA@v tov év Bio t& ypc&ppata. “The foundation of all good/nice things 
in life is the letters.’ Here as throughout the article the editorial signs and brackets for 
doubtful letters or reconstructions are left out for reasons of better legibility. Those 
who wish to see if a reading is doubtful or lacunae are filled are requested to look up 
the quoted document in the appropriate editio princeps. 

° Turner, ‘Village Administration in the Roman Empire’, 33. 
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urban citizens, even mocked as caricatured in Euripides’ Theseus and 
by Agatho, Theodectes, and Sophocles.’ 

Modern people seem to share a notion with the Greeks and Romans, 
or to be more specific, the literate Greeks and Romans: the first hold, 
the latter held literacy in very high esteem. Then and now illiteracy 
has been despised as a manifestation of barbarism. When thinking of 
literacy today most people in the industrialized world would assume 
the ability to read and write as something natural and common, but 
definitely not as anything extraordinary. Literacy is regarded as a pre- 
requisite for finding one’s professional way and for making one’s living. 
In contrast to that, people would refer the opposite term illiteracy or 
being illiterate to someone who is excluded from social, cultural, and 
political life as well as from white-collar professions. Somehow, an 
illiterate may be seen as someone outside society lacking social status 
at all. Furthermore, being illiterate is not only defined as being unable 
to read and write, but also carries the idea of being uneducated, 
uncultured, and disgraceful. People who do not know how to read 
and write are automatically stamped with the stigma of belonging to 
a lower social class and of not participating in the everyday routines 
of the literates.® 

So, if we are dealing with the same phenomenon, Le. illiteracy, 
somewhere else in the ancient world, why should we not transfer the 
aforesaid about ancient and modern times to that place, let us say 
Graeco-Roman Egypt? This would be an easy way out of the numer- 
ous non-literary papyri from the many archaeological sites in Egypt. 
A powerful bureaucracy brought forth a vast amount of contracts, 
petitions, declarations, receipts, complaints, registers, to mention only 
a few categories. These reveal an intensively organised administration 
and many of the documents manifest that at least one side in a con- 
tractual proceeding has been illiterate.’ Do these mentions imply that 


7 Cf E., fr. 282 (Nauck’); Ath. 10.454 b-c about Euripides, d-f (Gulick): The three 
of them depict an &ypé&ppatog in such a way that their audiences must have jeered 
at him. We must rely on the way Athenaeus of Naucratis tells us about Agatho’s and 
Theodectes’s depiction of a scene very similar to that of Euripides, in which an illiterate 
described the shape of the letters of the name OHXEYL. Of Sophocles’s satirical play 
Amphiaraus he knows that someone even danced the form of the letters. 

® See on that: Thomas, Literacy and Orality, 1; Harris, Ancient Literacy, 5; Youtie, 
‘ATPAMMATOY’, 170 (= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 614-5). 

° For a more extensive list of the once used declaration types, see Turner, Greek 
Papyri, 140; Youtie, ‘ATPAMMATOYX’, 162 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Il, 616-7). Further 
information on the administration in ancient Egypt during the Ptolemaic and Roman 
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someone is completely illiterate no matter what language we may think 
of? Relying on the data of the papyri can we make any reliable state- 
ments about the extent of illiteracy in Graeco-Roman Egypt? Did the 
condition of being illiterate have anything to do with a specific social 
class? And why were those who did not know how to read and write 
called illiterates in specific formulae, which distinguished them from 
those who were literate or semi-literate? 

To start with the last question, the formulae used for a distinction 
of the illiterates from others may be categorised into three types, each 
with quite a few variants:'° 


A) éypaya brép adtod wt eid6t0¢ ypdunata / ypaupata pt eiddt0¢ 


— wrote for him who does not know letters’.!! 


B) éypaya vxép adtod &ypappctov (6vtoc) 
—‘T wrote for him who is illiterate’. 


periods is offered in Van’t Dack, Recherches sur les institutions, 5-38; Lewis, Life in Egypt 
under Roman Rule; Oertel, Die Liturgie; Rostovtzeff, The Social G Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World; Rupprecht, Kleine Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, 43-93; Gallo, Greek and 
Latin Papyrology, 67-76. 

'° Cf. Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, 69-73; Calderini, ‘Gli &ypéppotov, 14-41; 
Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 124—6; Montevecchi, La papirologia, 399-400. 

'' The witnesses for the different formulae and their variants are too numerous 
to be quoted here in extenso. That is why only those are given to each formula which 
were looked through explicitly in order to give an impression of how many different 
non-literary papyri from different places and in different collections depict the accom- 
panying formula. For further references see supra note 9. The focus here will lie on 
the Graeco-Roman period (the Ptolemaic documents excluded). See on illiteracy in 
Byzantine Egypt for further references Wipszycka, “Le degré d’alphabétisation en Egypte 
byzantine’, 279-96. Besides the abbreviation of the manuscript or collection, the citation 
gives as well the date when the document was written. Roman letters in square brackets 
indicate the century, Arabic numerals the year of origin, whereas all dates are C.E. 
except where stated otherwise. For the ‘not knowing letters’ formula see, for instance: 
SB 15117 [55]; PMich. TX 554 [51-96]; PRyl. Il 156 [I]; PRein. 1 43 [102]; PLond. II 
308 [146]; PLeit. 4 (= SB VII 10195) [c. 161]; POxy. XVI 2134 [c. 170]; PKoln V 
229 [178]; SB III 10 [195/6]; PZebt. IT 399 [I]; POxy XI 1463 [215]; PAM IT 52 
(= PMed. II 52) [303]; POxy, XXXII 2673 [304]; CPR XVITA 7 [304], 16, 17a, 17b, 
19 [321]; POxy XLI 2969 [323]; POxy IX 1206 [335]; PKGln V 232 [e™¥TV]. According 
to E. Majer-Leonhard the variant pn) et66t0g ypcpota had its peak time from the first 
to the third century C.E., whereas ypé&ppata wh eiddtog resembled the other type in 
the fourth and fifth century. Later on, in 1950, this was confirmed by R. Calderini. 
Even if these two works could not take into account the newly edited documents, they 
present us with a tendency which is still valid. Cf. Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, 69 
and the relevant listings; Calderini, ‘Gli &ypé&ppatov 30 (1950) 17-19. 

 E.g. see: PST IX 1027 [151] PMil. Vogl. IL 71 [161-180]; PAmh. II 102 [180]; 
BGU I 118 [188/9]; SB IM 10 [195/6]; PMich. V 614 [256]; PCainIsid. 2 [298], 3, 4 
[299], 41 [302-312], 47 [309] and many more in the Isidorus archive; POxy. I 71 i 
[303] PSI EX 1038 [313] PMert. II 91 [316], 92 [324]; PAmA. II 138 [324] and many 
more papyri from Oxyrhynchos [several centuries]. Again E. Majer-Leonhard supplies 
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C) éypaya brép adtod Bpadéws ypd@ovtosg / Bpadéa ypagovtosg 


— wrote for him who writes slowly’.”8 


People mentioned in these three formulae types had in common that 
they needed someone to add the required subscription for them. Those 
writing ‘on behalf of others’ in that time are called bxoypagetis, a 
term being derived from the verb bxoyp&getv and many times used in 
subscription formulae.'* But not everybody met with the prerequisites of 
such a vDroypagevds. His duty was not only to subscribe for someone else 
but also to check the contents of the document so that all agreements 
between the party represented by himself and the other party were 
phrased in an unambiguous and understandable way. POxy. I 71 
(revised as Grundz.Mitt. 62), col. i, gives an impression of the dangers 
for illiterates, G&yp&puator, when they had to participate in juridical or 
contractual proceedings. There, Aurelius Demetrius complained about 
Aurelius Sotas that the latter had betrayed him. And Sotas could do 
that just because Demetrius was illiterate (610 10 Geypcpatov Le eivat). 
Thus, a broypageds had to be a trustworthy person and definitely not 
anyone in a village or from the streets.'° Calling him a friend or a close 


evidence for the peak times of the formula, which can be asserted for the simple form 
between the second and the fourth century CE and for the expanded variant with the 
participle évtog from the fifth onwards. Cf. Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, 70-71, 
and the relevant listings. 

'8 E.g. see: PMich. TX 554 [51-96]; PFay 97 [78]; PTebt. Il 316 [99]; PRein. I 44 
[104]; PStras. 1 19 [105]; POxy TI 497 [IT]; PLond. I 298 [124]; PTebt. II 311 
[134]; PGiss. I 29 [150]; BGU II 446 [158/9]; PHamé. I 39,33 [179]; PAmh. II 102 
[180]; PLond. WI 1164k [212]. The list given by E. Majer-Leonhard in 1913 with 30 
‘slow writers’ was increased by R. Calderini in 1950 to 51. But not all of these are 
determined as ‘writing slowly’ in the documents (see above all PHamb. I 39,32 and 
39,34). That is why H.C. Youtie reduces Calderini’s list to 48. Cf. Majer-Leonhard, 
ATPAMMATOI, 72-72, and the related listings; Calderini, ‘Gli &ypémmatoi’, 34-36. 
For a brief critical note on Calderini see Youtie, ‘Bpadéms ypaoov’, 248 and n. 41 
(= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 648-9). 

Cf Turner, Papyrologist at Work, 36. For detailed information on the bxoypagets see 
Youtie, “YIIOTPA®EY2’, 201-21 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1, 179-99). 

'S Against the definitions given in LSJ: “a person who has... signed a deed on behalf 
of another”; Preisigke/ Kiessling 2: “ein beliebiger Einwohner, welcher als Schreibver- 
treter eines durch Gebrechen am Schreiben Verhinderten oder eines Schreibunkundigen 
eine Urkunde unterzeichnet”; Pape 2: “der nachschreibt, was man ihm dictirt [Sic!]”. 
More to the point with emphasis on the reliability: A. Steinwenter, Stud. Pal. XTX, 
p. 68: “...da man sich einfach an eine beliebige, vertrauenswiirdige und schreibkundige 
Person mit der Bitte um Schreibhilfe wenden konnte.” 
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relative, especially a son or a brother, would come closer to what he 
was from the point of view of the person he wrote for.'° 

If it was not possible to find such a reliable person, a professional 
scribe might have to be trusted. Such a professional was usually trustwor- 
thy, too, or in other words, it was better for him to act in a way which 
was juridically correct because of the self-identification a broypagets 
had to give in a document. In contrast to the scribe, who wrote the 
body of a document, in most cases a professional or a member of a 
scribal office, the one writing on behalf of someone else never remained 
anonymous. Besides his name, we sometimes also know his age or 
some characteristics by which he could be clearly identified later on. 
Here, he who had confidence in his broypageds was on the safe side, 
such as were those who could not write on their own because of bad 
eyesight as shown in POxy. XLI 2696 (as it seems) and POxy VI 911. 
In the latter, a lease of a house, the bad sight is explicitly emphasised 
in the body of the document as the reason for the employment of a 
bdTOYpaEvs in order to reinforce why one party did not subscribe in 
its own hand.'” 

Fair enough so far. But why then did a ‘slow writer’ need someone 
else for writing a subscription? Of course, if he was one of those who 
did not write but paint his letters, a scribe or a partner in a contractual 
proceeding would have lost much time. But we may presume that a 
‘slow writer’ would at the same time have been a ‘slow reader’. Then, 
neither could he easily write longer sentences, nor read what he signed." 
Therefore, a bxoypageds relieved the tasks of the ‘slow writers’, wrote 
the subscription and controlled the contents of the document body. By 
this he enabled those mentioned in all three formulae types A), B), and 


'© Cf. Gradenwitz, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, 145, 147, calling him a “Freund” 
(‘friend’); von Woess, Untersuchungen, 300: “Gewohnlich bringt ihn die Partei mit, haufig ist 
es ein Verwandter.” (‘relative’); ‘Thomas, Literacy and Orality, 154; Youtie, “YTIOTPA®EY>’, 
209 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Posteriores I, 187). 

'7 Cf. von Woess, Untersuchungen, 299-302; Youtic, ‘YTIOTPA®EY~’, 211-2 (= idem, 
Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1, 189-90). Many documents reveal the desirability and even 
necessity of providing a subscription in one’s own hand (an autograph). Consequently, 
the formulae ypdge idia xeipt or yp&get idto1g ype&ppaow as shown in SB I 5681; 
PRyl. IL 154; POxy XVI 1894; PMich. X 585; PRoss.Georg II 15, to mention only a few, 
are to be understood that way. 

'8 One more reason may be stated here: some of the so-called ‘slow writers’ (so- 
called because of the few words and the way how they wrote) actually could neither 
read nor write. But this will be shown, when the cases of the ‘village scribes’ Ischyrion 
and Petaus are discussed. 
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C) to participate as equal partners in juridical and contractual affairs 
and so made them part of the official life in Egyptian society during 
the Graeco-Roman period.!* 

Up to now the term illiteracy has obviously been understood exclu- 
sively as the lack of the ability to read and write. But this must not 
be accepted without deeper reflection. If we take over the ancient 
assumption that someone was literate who could sign his name, those 
determined with the formula type C), the Bpadéws yp&povtec, may be 
put aside now and their discussion postponed for a short while, because 
they could do that on their own, at least theoretically.” An example 
can be instructive here. A certain Ischyrion, kopoypappateds (‘village 
scribe’) of Tamauis, a village in the north-east of the Fayim, had been 
denounced to be G&ypé&mpatog (‘illiterate’) and, therefore, was consid- 
ered as not having the appropriate qualifications of a village scribe.” 
His colleague in office, Petaus, kmpoypaupateds of Ptolemais Hormu 
in the south of the Faytim, instructed by his superior, the otpatnydcg 
Apollonios, to investigate the complaint, reported: wh eivar 5& Kai 
KYPGLWATOV AdTOV GAAG DroypagetV Oi Ex15tSMo1 OTPA(THY®) KO 
GAXoig BiBAtoig tig KMLOYpa(UMaTEtac).2? ‘In fact, he is not illiter- 
ate, too, but he signs what is submitted to the strategus and the other 


' See on that: Thomas, Literacy and Orality, 152; Youtie, “YTIIOTPA®EY2’, 201, 
210-20 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1, 179, 188-98). In the Graeco-Roman world 
literacy had diverse functions in which illiterates or ‘slow writers’ could participate 
by the means of trustworthy broypagets. For a list of the functions in the Greek and 
Roman periods see Harris, Ancient Literacy, 26-27, 196-233. 

2 Cf. Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 33; Thomas, Literacy and Orality, 11; Youtie, 
‘YTIOTPA®EY®’, 201, 210-20 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1, 179). 

2! Many thanks go to C. Roemer and J. Hammerstaedt of the collection of papyri 
in the ‘Institut fiir Altertumskunde der Universitat Koln’ for making work on the 
originals possible. PPetaus 11 (= PKéln Inv. 337) [May 2, 184] presents the full case: A 
certain Aphrodisios sent his complaint about Ischyrion to the d1oicntis, the highest 
officer for finances in Egypt, who then ordered the otpatnydg Appianos, the governor, 
to investigate the case. Of course, he instructed his subordinate, Petaus, to report on 
the assumed illiteracy of Ischyrion. 

* On the reading pH see: Youtie, ‘Bpadéws ypaqav’, 240 n. 8 (= idem, Scriptiunculae 
II, 630); Turner, Greek Papyri, 83. On the original a space in front of the n can be 
observed, wide enough for one or maybe two letters. If we assume a negation with ph, 
there would be some problems with the following 5é «at. But if we take the negation 
as a reinforcement, i.e. that it is negating what is said in the previous lines, the post- 
ponement of 6é to the third position is explicable. Be it as it may, the sense will be the 
same: Petaus clears the case with the assertion that Ischyrion could sign his papers and 
therefore is not illiterate in the sense of being unqualified to serve as a village scribe. 
The critical edition of PPetaus and its comments can give further insights in the case. 
Cf. PPetaus (Pap.Colon. IV, pp. 91-95). 
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documents of the scribal office in his village’. ‘To Petaus his colleague 
Ischyrion fulfilled his official tasks and duties properly, because he was 
able to write his signature. ‘Thus, Ischyrion could stay in office as if he 
was completely literate, a status which he obviously had in the eyes of 
the other kmpoypappateds.” 

So far so good, as it seems. But another document may cause fur- 
ther doubts about the presumed meaning that the illiteracy formulae 
in documents from Graeco-Roman Egypt had for all languages. A 
sale of a house written in Demotic and Greek contains a subscription 
of great importance, which we may present here in its diplomatic 
transcription: "Eypoyev brép wdtod (name is lost) d1& TO Un Etdevart 
QVTOV yYpeULATa “EAAnViKh, GAAG Atydrtia ypdoet (gap).’* ‘I wrote 
for him (name) because he does not know Greek letters, but he writes 
Egyptian ones...’ Then the seller made some additions in Egyptian. 
This could mean that illiteracy was exclusively related to the knowledge 
of Greek. A declaration of church property from Oxyrhynchos defined 
a church lector (&vayv@otns) as being illiterate.’ Taking into account 
that his devotion had been to read out scriptures to the assembly, this 
formula may only refer to Greek. Furthermore, considering the date of 
the document, 304 C.E., the church services might have been held in 
Coptic, which this lector then might have spoken. In a broader sense, 
this description”® shows that the designation of someone as being illiter- 


*3 Generally on the Ischyrion case, see Youtie, ‘Pétaus’, 137 (= idem, Scriptiunculae 
II, 687); idem, ‘ATPAMMATOY’, 171 (= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 621); idem, ‘Bpadéws 
ypc@ov’, 240 (= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 630); Harris, Ancient Literacy, 278; Turner, ‘Vil- 
lage Administration’, 39. 

* §B 15117, 1. 6 [55]. See the comments by Wilcken, ‘Papyrus-Urkunden’, 142-5. 
Next to SBI 5117 see also PTebt. Il 291, PVindob Tandem 26, SB I 5231, 5275, PRev. 
9. For better legibility a diplomatic transcription of the reconstructed text is preferred 
to a critical one (according to the so-called “Leiden system’), because the formula type 
and its contents are of special interest here and not the reconstruction itself and the 
task of critical editing. Above all, PVindob. Tandem 26,20 may help to understand the 
meaning and function of ‘Egyptian letters’: “Yroyp(a@eds) 6 éexryp(ayepevoc) adtiic 
Kb[ptoc] Koi Atydntio yp(Gupata) Kai... PJ. Sijpesteijn and K.A. Worp provide two 
possibilities for interpreting this line: (a) Sochotes, guardian of Thases, was able to 
write in Greek (then Kai ‘EAAnvix& ypé&ppoata eida¢ must be added), or (b) Sochotes 
could write demotic and hieratic (the line must end Kai tepo yp&upata eida@c). See the 
discussion in PVindob. Tandem, pp. 198-9 (with references to PVindob.Worp 10). 

% POxy. XXXII 2673 [304]. Line 34 contains the ph eidét0g yp&upato formula. 
Specifically about illiteracy and Oxyrhynchos see Schneider, “The Extent of Illiteracy 
in Oxyrhynchos’, 670-4. On lists from Aphrodito in late antiquity and its mentions 
of illiterate people: Gagos/van Minnen, Settling a Dispute, 8-18. 

°° Cf. the interpretations by J.R. Rea, 2673. Declaration of Church Property, in: POxy. 
XXXIII, 108; Youtie, ‘Because They Do Not Know Letters’, 104 (= idem, Scriptiunculae 
Posteriores 1, 258). 
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ate sumply referred to the knowledge of Greek, even if there are other 
explanations possible for the lector’s refrain from writing in Greek.*’ 
Even more instructive are some papyri from Socnopaei Nesus, kept 
in the John Rylands Library in Manchester.”* They all carry a Greek 
subscription under a Demotic contract. One of them reveals that the 
illiteracy formulae were exclusively related to the knowledge of Greek.” 
A certain Stotoétis sold his house as a security to Apynchis, who in 
reverse lent money to the first, a fine example of a mortgage (bx08nKh) 
in early times. Both contracts, the sale and the loan (PRyl. II 160d, 
col. 1 and ii), have a Greek subscription for Stotoétis and the Demotic 
signature of Apynchis. Nevertheless, both contractors are defined as 
being illiterate despite Apynchis’s own writing. 

The administration of Graeco-Roman Egypt was based upon the 
Greek language. All those who could not read and write Greek were 
designated as illiterates as shown above. That most of the Egyptians 
stuck to their mother tongue and did not have any interest in learning 
Greek might have had one explanation in the mostly rural structure of 
the country with only three, and later four, dA etc (before 202 C.E. only 
Alexandria, Naucratis, Ptolemais, and Antinoopolis had a BovAn and 
the status of a Greek autonomous n6A1c). The scarcity of the knowl- 
edge of Greek might also have been caused by the disinterest of the 
Greeks, and the Romans later on, in an assimilation of the Egyptians 
to their culture and way of live. Wide-spread Hellenization was never 
intended. Only the exploitation of the resources of the country was of 
interest to the conquerors. Why should a farmer, a fisherman, or the 
like learn Greek? For his everyday life it was not of any advantage.*° 


27 "The church lector Ammonios might have refrained from writing on this declara- 
tion decreed by the state decreed in his own hand out of religious reasons. Possibly, 
writing there by himself could have had something of an oath to the state and thus 
to the emperor (who claimed to be godlike) in the lector’s eyes. And that was quite 
problematic for Christians. Cf. Wipszycka, ‘Un lecteur qui ne sait pas écrire’, 117-21 
and the reply by Clark, ‘An Ilhterate Lector?’, 103-4. For further bibliography see BL 
VIII, 260-1 and BL X, 149. 

8 PRyl. II 160 [28/29], 106a [14-37], 160b [37], 160c [32], 160d [183-185]. 
Together with these CPR XV 47 [109/10, Socnopaei Nesus] and BGU III 910 [69/70, 
Fayim] present a specific type for bilingual contracts. On that see the comment in 
PRyl. I, pp. 176-9; Youtie, “Because They Do Not Know Letters’, 104-6. 

*° PRyl. IT 160d, col. i (sale of a house) and col. ii (loan of money). See also 
Youtie, ‘Because They Do Not Know Letters’, 102-3 (= idem, Seriptiunculae Posteriores 
I, 256-7). 

3° Cf. Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, 249, 312-4; Lewis, Life in Egypt, 25, 
81; Harris, Ancient Literacy, 276; Youtie, ‘Response’, in: Jewish Languages, 155 (= idem, 
Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1, 57); Thompson, Literacy and power, 82: From 146 B.C.E. 
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As can be inferred from many documents the Egyptians had to stick to 
their mother tongues even in front of a judge, a slight piece of evidence 
for the continuous domination of the different forms of Egyptian as 
the private language for the great part of the native Egyptians and for 
those of Greek descent. Many cases are known in which interpreters 
were required to translate the Demotic to the judges.*! 

Of course, it can be supposed that many Egyptians were completely 
illiterate. The complex systems of hieroglyphics and of the Demotic 
language had always been an obstacle in the way of a more wide- 
spreading knowledge of reading and writing. No doubt priests and 
scribes were professionally determined to be literate, even if there are 
papyri which show priests at least illiterate in Greek.’ But of what 
advantage would reading and writing have been for the mostly rural 
population? If they had to make a contract, they could do that with 
the assistance of a trustworthy bxoypa@eds. We may conclude that the 
knowledge of how to write Greek and Demotic was scarce in rural 
Egypt, even if a more precise evaluation would be problematic where 
scientific methods are concerned. 

Unfortunately, there are no reliable statistical data available to show 
how many people in Graeco-Roman Egypt really were illiterate. Despite 
the thousands of non-literary papyri, definitive statements in this field 
remain problematic. How does one judge here from papyri that were 
found at random with an accidental geographical and chronological 
stratification? What we may do today is to deduce from the written 
evidence we have. No generalisations, no final judgements.** Then, some 


onwards Egyptian contracts originally written in demotic should be turned into a Greek 
version and stowed away in an official registry in order to be easily cited in the law 
courts. Furthermore on grapheion, registry, and archive, see Pierce, ‘Grapheion’, 68-83; 
Burkhalter, ‘Archives locales et archives centrales’, 191-216; Cockle, “State Archives in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt’, 106-22. In Graeco-Roman Egypt the youvdéouov was the place 
to learn Greek for those who could afford such an education. See on that Delorme, 
Gymnasion; Blanck, Das Buch in der Antike, 32-9. 

3! Some documents mention that interpreters were needed in juridical proceedings 
because of the Demotic tongue of some of the people. See the documents referred 
to by Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, 312, 326; Taubenschlag, Opera minora II, 
167-70; Peremans, ‘Les epynveig dans l’Egypte gréco-romaine’, 11-17. The papyri 
show one further point: the administration and the juridical apparatus even reckoned 
with people who spoke Demotic only and, thus, not only accepted but sometimes also 
supplied interpreters. 

% See, for instance, PAmh. I 82 [III/IV], a petition of a former high priest. Instruc- 
tive are the examples given by Gagos/van Minnen, Settling a Dispute, 11-12. 

33 The lack of what we call statistical data today is regretted by: Boak, “The Popu- 
lation of Roman and Byzantine Karanis’ 157-62; Braunert, Die Binnenwanderung, 19 
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tendencies can be read out of the documents. Those designated as ‘not 
knowing letters’ are more likely village officials, soldiers, tradesmen, 
craftsmen, and rivermen who needed a relative, friend, or professional 
scribe to write for them. There was also a tendency that those listed 
above more likely acted as lessees than as lessors and as debtors than as 
creditors. If anything at all can be said about the social status of those 
denominated as illiterates, they are more likely members of a lower 
class, descendants of Egyptianised Greeks or superficially Hellenized 
Egyptians.** But for Roman Egypt “...the dividing line between the 
upper and the lower class was no longer between the Greeks forming 
the upper, and the Egyptians forming the lower class, but between the 
rich and poor in general...”°° 

We should not automatically judge a Greek as being literate, just 
because he is a Greek,*° nor should we say that those we expect to be 
able to read and write actually are in possession of these abilities. As 
said before, Ischyrion, a village scribe, who had been denounced to be 
illiterate, was confirmed in office by a colleague who defined literacy 
as being able to write one’s own signature. Some may frown at that 
paradox and ask: a village scribe who was illiterate? This colleague, 


n. 20, 91f n. 67; Turner, Greek Papyn, 43-47; Youtie, ‘YHOPPA®EY®2’, 204 (= idem, 
Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1, 182); idem, ‘ATPAMMATO2’, 164 (= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 614). 
See also the discussion between W. den Boer and K. Hopkins: den Boer, ‘Demography 
in Roman History’, 29-46; Hopkins, ‘Demography in the Roman World’, 77-8; den 
Boer, ‘Republican Rome and the Demography of Hopkins’, 79-82. A more optimis- 
tic view about reliable statistical data (concerning life expectancy in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt) hold Hombert/Préaux, ‘Note sur la durée de la vie’, 139-46 and above all 
Bagnall/Frier, The Demography of Roman Egypt, who are dealing with all kinds of ques- 
tions concerning demography in Egypt. 

3# Cf. Calderini, ‘Gli &yp&mpatog’, 25-26; Youtie, ‘ATPAMMATOY’, 173 (= idem, 
Scniptiunculae II, 623). On the limits for a qualitative evaluation of the data for Aph- 
rodito in late antiquity (as mostly presented in papyri in PCaixMasp. 1, PCairMasp. I 
and PLond. V), see also Gagos/van Minnen, Settling a Dispute, 13: “The distribution 
of literacy and illiteracy over the various groups represented among the signatories is 
markedly uneven.” 

% Rostovtzeff, Social @ Economic History I, 883. Similarly Harris, Ancient Literacy, 276. 
The social structure of Egyptian society is depicted by Rostovtzeff in his three volume 
work, Harris, and Lewis, Life in Egypt, above all 25-47. 

© See PTebt. II 316 [99], a declaration of epheboi, in which Ammonis Didumos needed 
a droypagevds because he was a ‘slow writer’ (col. iv, ll. 100-3). People educated at a 
gymnasion were expected to be literate. Cf PSY VI 716 [306?]. This Ammonis may have 
forgotten what he was taught once. But another problem occurs here. Being dypé&ppatosg 
might be irreconcilable with the office of a BovAevtng (see PThead. 32; PF lor I 63). 
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Petaus,*’ k@poypaupateds of Ptolemais Hormu and responsible for at 
least four further villages, was in office from 183/4 C.E. to probably 
186/7. His archive*® has conserved 127 texts kept in Michigan and 
Cologne. A loan from 183/4 contains a subscription which gives us a 
first hint of Petaus’s secret: Ogwv gypaya Kai drép tod Metadttog ta 
tAtota.*? ‘I, Theon, wrote the greater part also for Petaus’. The first 
two lines reveal that ‘Theon and Petaus were brothers from the village 
Karanis. Why was Petaus, the village scribe, in need of someone to 
write for him? 

Seven documents carry a signature which can be identified as Petaus 
handwriting.” Fortunately, one papyrus is preserved which strengthens 
this assumption."’ On that one, Petaus seems to have practised his 
signature. ‘The damaged sheet presents the same line over and over 
again, twelve times altogether: Tletad¢ kmpoypa(umateds) ex1dédoKe. 


37 For a detailed discussion of the Petaus case see, besides the editio princeps (P.Petaus), 
Youtie, ‘Pétaus’, 127-43 (= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 677-95); Youtie, ‘Bpadéms ypaqov’, 
239-44 (= idem, Seriptiunculae II, 629-66); Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 37—45; 
Harris, Ancient Literacy, 278. 

38 On the term ‘archive’ for a collection see the justification by Worp, ‘Vorwort’, 
1; Gallo, Greek and Latin Papyrology 76-9 and Martin, ‘Archives privées et cachettes 
documentaires’, 576-7. Cf. also supra note 29. 

3° PPetaus 31, Ul. 13-14 (= PMich. Inv. 6878r); note the itacistic writing nAtota for 
TAeiota. 

© Petaus used two different types of signature. With Iletat¢ émdé5mxa he signed 
three papyri: PPetaus 46 (= PKéln inv. 311), 47 (= PMich.inv. 6875), and 77 (= PKéln ino. 
310b). The longer signature, letat¢ k@poypa(upateds) én1dé5@Ka,, can be read on 
four other papyri: PPetaus 49 (= PKéln inv. 340), 60 and its preliminary works (= PK6ln 
imv. 312, 395, 397 recto). Principally, there should be caution with definitive identifica- 
tions and distinctions of hands. A scribe might have trained a specific signature which 
appears as totally different from his ordinary writing habit. This could also hold true 
for people writing under particular circumstances at different times, one day elaborately 
and with care, the other fluently or without any care. See on that Hagedorn, PPetaus, 
pp. 34-5, and the instructive article by Forster, ‘Das Verlangen der Elenden hérst du, Herr’, 
141-6, where the author presents palaeographical evidence for the identification of 
two seemingly different hands as those of the same scribe. One time he was in a hurry, 
at some other occasion he had enough time to shape his letters elaborately. This may 
also apply in the Petaus case. If, for instance, Petaus’s signature on PPetaus 49 is read in 
comparison with the writing practices on PPetaus 114 and 121, one can identify some 
differences in the way of forming the letters: the signatures on the exercise papyri is 
less fluent and less cursive than that on the nomination. But nevertheless here as on all 
the other papyri with Petaus’ signature many unique characteristics are to be observed 
(see, e.g., the pi, the alpha, and the upsilon). Identification may be secured by contrasting 
this hand to that on PPetaus 115 with a definitely different style and way of writing 
(above all epsilon, alpha with a horizontal stroke, and fz with a horizontal stroke longer 
than the width between the left and the right legs). On the palaeographical handling 
of signatures see, for instance, Schubart, Griechische Palaeographte. 149-55. 

“| PPetaus 121 (= PKéln inv. 328). 
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As a result of this, the sheet can be identified as a writing exercise. ‘The 
papyrus was folded three times in an epistolary fashion. ‘Then Petaus 
wrote on it something like an address, indicated by the cross commonly 
used for marking the place for a seal. 

Even more interesting is the way Petaus wrote the twelve lines, 
because he made many mistakes. In |. 3 the zofa in em1d€d@Ko. is added 
later, in 1. 4 the right leg of fz 1s missing, and in |. 5 the initial vowel of 
ém16€6Koa was left out. From then on until the end the initial epsilon will 
not turn up again. Thus, first of all Petaus probably copied his signature 
from a model text onto his papyrus and then in the following lines he 
imitated himself again in each line. Taking each line as the model for 
the next one, he must have lost track of what he was actually doing 
somewhere in this copying process.” After having left out the epsilon in 
1. 5, he always copied the respective model of the previous line from 
1. 6 onwards. If he had been able to read, he would have noticed his 
mistake of omitting the vowel of the verb and would have corrected 
his text. Unfortunately, the papyrus is mangled in Il. 1—2 (/acunae), and 
there is no way to reconstruct the relevant orthography of émdédo@Ka 
there in a scholarly justifiable way. ‘Thus, a comparison with the other 
preserved lines is a matter of impossibility. But there are further cor- 
rections which manifest his illiteracy. In |. 1 he was dissatisfied with his 
writing and restarted after some letters which can be reconstructed as 
Teta. In 1. 4 he altered a started alpha into an upsilon within his name. 
And in |. 9 he stopped after the first three letters and tried to erase them; 
this can only be traced clearly with some effort. Here, Petaus spelt his 
name Ite and was obviously dissatisfied with what he wrote in contrast 
to that what he could see in the previous line.*’ Then, he began anew 
after the letters he had effaced. These, mostly orthographical, insecurities 


® PPetaus 115 (= PKéln inv. 378) might have been such a model text. Along the fibers 
on the recto a second hand added the signature Ietad¢ ém1dé5@«Ka, which is written 
in larger letters and more fluently. Another point for the probability of a model text is 
given by H.C. Youtie, who interprets the abbreviatory sign as an asymmetrical forma- 
tion of the usual sinuate-shaped abbreviation ‘S’, which could have been on a model 
copied by Petaus. Cf. Youtie, ‘Pétaus’, 133 (= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 683). Unfortunately, 
the village scribe interrupted his second writing exercise, PPetaus 114 (= PKéln inv. 366) 
at the right margin of the recto, even before he had to write the abbreviation, so that 
we have no evidence of that sign from another exercise papyrus. 

‘8 The original shows that the writer started off with IIte, then was dissatisfied 
with his faulty writing, because it did not exactly correspond to the previous line, 
and, eventually, erased the three letters. Then Petaus continues after a small space of 
about a letter-width. 
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of writing are perfectly backed by palaeographical observations: his 
hand reveals Petaus as someone belonging to those who did not write 
much, if we take the rather late but relevant term dA1yoypé&umatog by 
Iustinianus (Nov. 73.8), or to be more precise, those who shaped their 
letters very slowly, almost painted them, the ‘slow writers’ who are called 
in the documents Bpadéws ypc@ovtes and the like. All this data betrays 
Petaus as an illiterate ‘village scribe’, who only could paint his signature 
with great effort. Accordingly, he was possibly illiterate in Demotic as 
well, even if that cannot be proved from the palaeographical data with 
complete certainty.* 

Now, with Ischyrion and Petaus there are two ‘village scribes’ who 
could neither read nor write, or in other words, who were illiterate 
except from being able to write their own signatures. This is absolutely 
surprising as regards some of the duties a kmpoypappateds had to fulfil 
during his term of office. He carried out the fiscal and agricultural 
decisions taken in Alexandria, controlled the local police, nominated 
the liturgical officers, headed the local registry office responsible for the 
listing of private property, births, deaths, land-schedules etc.” 

In world history, a village scribe or official might not have been of 
any importance at all, but to common villagers he was one of the most 
prominent, esteemed persons they would meet throughout their whole 
lives. From the social and economic standpoint the mostly Hellenized 


“* See on the slow way of forming one’s letters Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient 
World, 2; Youtie, ‘Bpadéasg ypieov’, 246-7, 250-1 (= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 636-8, 
641-2). H.C. Youtie prefers what G. Vitelli mentioned of a ‘slow writer’ in his com- 
mentary on PFlor I 1 [153] in 1906. To Vitelli the way Horion wrote the required 
signature for his daughter showed that he was only able to shape a simple signature but 
not any longer sentences and, thus, needed a professional scribe for writing the body 
of the declaration to which he added the required signature in his own hand, te. the 
fourth hand in the document (“Ora il padre Horion, che la assiste come kyrios, era 
bensi in grado di apporre una semplice firma, come si vede dagli stentati suoi carratteri, 
era un Bpadéws ypc~wv evidentemente incapace di scrivere lunghe proposizioni...”). 
Thus, Vitelli restricts the term Bpadéws yp&spwv to someone who was unable to write 
longer sentences and could only shape his signature and possibly some characteristic 
words. But to do that he needed great effort. Nevertheless, some ‘slow writers’ had a 
more attractive, somewhat more fluent hand than some skilled, practised literates. Cf. 
Youtie, “Bpadéws ypa&qov’, 256-9 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Tl, 647-50); idem, ‘Between 
Literacy and Illiteracy’, 486. See on PFlor I 1 from a more juridical view see Meyer, 
Junstische Papyn, no. 68. 

S For detailed information about the office of a kopoypappateds see Oertel, Liturgie, 
157-159; Preisigke, ‘Komogrammateus’, 1281—4; Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 
40-43; Criscuolo, ‘Ricerche sul komogrammateus’, 3-101, on the functions especially 
53-90; Lewis, Inventory of the Compulsory Public Services, 35. 
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Egyptians who got into that position were quite on top of the social 
ladder according to the village hierarchy. 

We have already heard of Ischyrion who had been suspected to be 
illiterate. Apart from literacy, i.e. at least the ability to write one’s signa- 
ture, someone who was nominated for the office of a kopoypaupateds 
should have had private property. In case of a failure or a mistake when 
in office the government was satisfied by the surety any nominee had 
given. Consequently, a liturgy in Graeco-Roman Egypt was an unde- 
sirable burden for any nominee. Ischyrion and one of his colleagues, 
a certain Neseus, were denounced that they were in debt and did not 
own the required property for their offices.*® Petaus could report to his 
otpatnydc Apollonios that both suspects possessed the indispensable 
3,000 drachmas and would therefore be nominated as village scribes.*’ 
Two points may be deduced from all that: first, a village scribe was not 
only well-respected but at the same time socially well-off in contrast to 
most of the other natives or Graeco-Egyptians; second, his liturgical 
office, above all a munus personale, involved risks as well and he could 
end in bankruptcy. But for the Egyptians it was the perfect but rare 
chance of relieving their heavy burdens of work and taxation.*® Taken 
into account that a Kouoypaupateds had helpers, BonGoi, and scribes, 
ypapupotets, to fulfill his duties, one may assert that literacy was the 
dispensable prerequisite for his office, whereas his property definitely is 
not. Or in H.C. Youtie’s words: “If the man couldn’t write, he could 


always pay to have the writing done”.*” 


“© PPetaus 10 (= PKéln inv. 310a; Neseus), 11 (= PKéln inv. 337; Ischyrion). Further 
investigations against village scribes are made in PMil. Vogl. II 98; SB VI 9315; BGU 
II 587. 

“7 PPetaus 10, ll. 18-19; PPetaus 11, ll. 33-34. In comparison with the office of a 
KOLOYPOLWALTEdS, someone who intended to become a council member in Oxyrhynchos 
had to pay an entrance fee of about 10,000 drachmas, i.e. the approximate value of six 
houses in the city. Cf. K.A. Worp, CPR XVIIA, p. 11. 

*8 Cf. Rostovtzeff, Social G Economic History I, 316-20; Youtie, ‘ATPAMMATOY’, 171 
(= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 622); Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 42-43; Oertel, Liturge, 
157. Taking aside the risks and the burden caused by the liturgical offices in that time, 
we may assume that a Kopnoypapateds could take advantages from his tasks and duties 
as well. Besides getting relief from work and taxation, he was held in high-esteem 
by the villagers. But he could also earn some money. On the one hand there was a 
kind of baksheesh, probably raised by the state (piAc&vOpanov), on the other he had a 
fixed income (bvzoKetpevov ti KoLoypappateta). Cf Oertel, Liturgie, 159; Preisigke, 
‘Komogrammateus’, 1282. 

* Youtie, ‘ATPAMMATOY’, 172 (= idem, Scriptiunculae II, 623). See, for instance, the 
scribal office of Petaus, which employed around eleven different scribes. Cf. Hagedorn, 
‘Einleitung: Die Schreiber des Archivs’, 34-39. 
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So, we may suspect more officials to be illiterate than expected. This 
could have been the case especially at the end of the Roman occu- 
pation of Egypt, when the previously well-organised administration 
broke up part by part and an abuse of authority or nepotism became 
more common. But there is one thing which must be made clear once 
more: even if illiteracy might have been a wide-spread phenomenon 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt, possible even among officials, one should 
not generalise social classes, professions, or nativity of those who were 
illiterate. The Didascalia Apostolorum, for instance, depicts that even in 
the third century a bishop could have been illiterate and that it was 
no problem for his vocation.*® Only deductions and estimates from the 
papyri are justified methodologically. These, then, may present some 
tendencies, but it should never be forgotten that the findings, never- 
theless, are of accidental geographical and chronological stratification. 
So every individual document has to be investigated separately, then 
together with familiar or related ones, and only then a tendency can 
be stated. This caution is also valid for statements about women and 
literacy in Graeco-Roman Egypt, a topic which is too complex to be 
discussed here adequately in this brief account.*! 


© Cf. Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum. 1.2.1.2 (ed. Funk; pp. 29-33): got ody, ei 
Svvatév, nenordevpevoc - ei SE Kal Kypepatos, KAA’ obv EumEtpos Tod Adyov, KAO}KaV 
TH NAuciq. Sit igituy si possibile est, [ad omnia] eruditus; et si sine litteris est, sed notittam habens 
verbi [dwini] et stabilis aetate. Compare to that Didascalia Apostolorum. The Syriac Version, 30 
(ed. Connolly; [V u 1). In that time it seemed to be of more importance that a bishop 
was blameless and beyond reproach. The early Latin version and the Greek original 
present the picture prominent in a probably Syriac church, which might as well be 
mirrored in the multiplying small bishoprics in North Africa, especially in Egypt. 

5! Usually, a woman was represented by a xbptog, a guardian, in contractual affairs, 
who then wrote and acted for her as, for instance, POxy. XII 1466 [245] implies. POxy. 
XII 1467 [263] mentions Aurelia Thaisous, a woman who became active without 
the assistance of a Kbdpiog because she had three children and could write, which she 
claimed as prerequisites enough for acting on her own, although usually literacy was 
not regarded as necessary. The same woman acted under her other name, Lolliane, four 
years later when she made an application for the sale of land (POxy XII 1475), again 
without a guardian. Furthermore, PCharite 8 [348] presents us with a positive formula 
about the literacy of a woman, Aurelia Charite, from Hermopolis. And PGiss. I 29 
[150] denominates Didyme, also called Matrona, a ‘slow writer’. Probably, she found 
writing rather difficult and, because she was represented by a guardian, she refrained 
from signing the document herself: Nine years later, PFay. 99 gives the impression that 
the same woman then wrote a receipt in a practised cursive hand, because no mention 
of a dbroypageds or the like is made. Rightly, that was very much doubted by the edi- 
tors of the Fayim papyri. See also P&Adln I 56, a letter probably written by a certain 
Diodora herself. For an orientation on literacy, the cbptog, and women, sce Youtie, 
‘ATPAMMATO2®’, 165-9 (idem, Scriptiunculae II, 615-9); idem, “YTOTPA®EY2’, 212-4 
(= idem, Scriptiunculae Postenores I, 190-1); Harris, Ancient Literacy, 22-24, 279-80 (and 
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Why then, in order to reconsider the formulae mentioned above, are 
there three prominent types of qualifying one party in a contractual 
system as illiterate or semi-literate, if the ability to write one’s signature 
is accepted as such? The types A) and B) can be put together, because 
their temporal stratification suggests that A) was more and more giving 
way to type B) even if they had coexisted for centuries.*? But even if 
someone denied that this could be shown convincingly, these two for- 
mulae would always express the same: they designate people as illiter- 
ates. A difference must be made between A) and B) on the one, and C) 
referring to the Bpadéws ypcgovtes on the other hand. They must have 
meant something different in most cases, and could not have been a 
further synonymous qualification of an illiterate, such as Ischyrion and 
Petaus. Some documents contain type C) as well as A) or B).°? They 
distinguish those who are completely illiterate from those who could 
at least sign their contracts on their own, even if both groups were in 
need of a broypagede for writing a subscription and for controlling the 
contents. Nonetheless some took the decisive steps as Petaus or Ischyrion 
did: they refrained from using a Droypageds and with great effort wrote 
their signatures in their own hands. By that they claimed that they were 
literate, a prerequisite for their position of ‘village scribes’. Others who 
did likewise might have thought of some prestige and reputation they 
could get from acting as if they were literate.” 


the papyri cited in the notes); Kutzner, Zur Stellung der Frau. On the (Augustean) Jus trium 
liberorum and women enjoying this privilege Beaucamp, La Status de la Femme @ Byzance; 
Sheridan, Women without Guardians, esp. 117 n. 1 (bibliographical data). 

» Cf. supra notes 11-12, Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, 69-71, and the relevant 
listings. 

% PRyl. TL 156 [I] and PMich. TX 554 [51-96] with A) and C); PAmA. II 102 [180] 
with C) and B). The document in the General Library of the University of Michigan 
manifests further interesting facts about that time. Inherited property 1s divided between 
Gaius Minucius Aquila and his sisters Minucia Gemella and Minucia ‘Thermoutharion. 
The three Graeco-Egyptians are distinguished in terms of their literacy. Gaius is literate, 
the sisters represented by their guardians are differentiated: Gemella is presented as 
someone ‘writing slowly’ and Thermoutharion as someone ‘not knowing letters’. Thus, 
literacy, semi-literacy, and illiteracy occurred in the same family. Nevertheless, it should 
not be forgotten that even type A) and B) occurred together in the same manuscript. $B 
IIT 6293 [195/6], the release of a certain Zosime, shows such a case. Zenon writes a 
bnoypagn for Tasoucharion, a woman who releases Zosime, in the form of type A) in 
1. 10. But in Il. 11-13 another bxoypagn manifests type B) for Tasoucharion and her 
husband Dios, who acted as her xbptog. See on that: Meyer, Juristische Papyri, no. 7. 

5* Cf. Youtie, ‘Bpadéws ypa&gav’, 260-1 (= idem, Scriptiunuclae Il, 675-76); Youtic, 
‘ATPAMMATOY’, 168-72 (= idem, Scriptiunculae H, 618-22). 
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Can we now simply transfer these results, to be more correct, these 
deductions from Graeco-Roman Egypt to other regions and countries in 
that time? Probably not, but by reflecting on what is said in the papyri, 
more thought about the circumstances and the conditions concerning 
literacy and illiteracy at some other place may be initiated, and more 
attention to the way results are reached will be paid. Even if the ilit- 
erates were not doing as badly as today, even if they had chances of 
participating in the official life in Graeco-Roman Egypt, even if they 
could negotiate with literates as equal partners without disadvantages 
as it seems, and even if co-operation in rural Egypt might have been 
promoted in the villages by the need of someone writing for an ilit- 
erate, we should be careful not to qualify and generalise. literacy in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt, as aforesaid and hopefully shown, should not 
be condemned just because of its negative sides, its risks and burdens, 
nor should literacy be idealised because of its probable advantages 
and an educational ideal as propagated by some literates (1.e. classical 
authors) for then and today.°° 

Even if we almost exclusively have papyrus witnesses from Egypt, 
and even if the picture of the Graeco-Roman society presented in there 
might occur rather idealistic, whereas the na1deto dealt with in classical 
texts mainly refers to an ideal of the cities well supplied with schools, 
the papyri can nevertheless help to relieve the heavy burden built up 
against illiteracy in ancient times. This is regarded to be necessary, 
because the ancient educational ideal, occasionally taken too literally 
without regard to its deeper implications, has since then been shaping 
the associations and connotations with (illiteracy. Many excesses of that 
ideal can still be found in educational classes in schools, at colleges, or 
even at universities in Europe, stamping those who are unable to read 
and write with the stigma of lower class and separating the literates 
from the semi-literates or the illiterates. An idealising of the past always 
puts up barriers for future developments. Of course, this study is not 


° Cf. Harris, Ancient Literacy, 279-80; Youtie, ‘YTIOTPA®EYY’, 201, 220-21 (= idem, 
Scriptiunculae Postenores 1, 179, 198-99); Gagos/van Minnen, Settling a Dispute, 13; Thomas, 
Literacy and Orality, 152-4. R. Thomas tries to express what in her eyes H.C. Youtie may 
have expressed in a too optimistic fashion, and points out that in many cases illiterates 
belonged to the lower class. Thus, they tend to be not as well off as literates and by that 
were disadvantaged. These disadvantages, however, did not result from illiteracy but 
from social class. She concludes: “We thus get the impression that degrees of literacy 
were related to social status, but literacy did not bring status itself.” 
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meant as a propagation of illiteracy for today, but from the papyri 
modern people may learn how then a society provided almost equal 
opportunities for those who could and those who could not read and 
write and that within that society the differences between the rich and 
the poor were not primarily brought forth by literacy itself. 


Addenda 


For a palaeographical investigation into the phenomenon of ‘slow 
writers’—Bpadéws ypaqovtes with a suggestion of how to distinguish 
between people explicitly called as such (or their ability to write 
characterised similarly) in a document and people whose style of writing 
is described as such by the editors of documents, see the following study 
‘8—Slow writers’—Bpadéws yp&govtes: What, How Much, and How 
Did They Write?’. These two articles form the background for the next 
two—‘9—‘Uneducated’, ‘ignorant’, or even ‘illiterate’? Aspects and 
Background for an Understanding of &ypoéppatot (and i61@t01) in Acts 
4:13’ and ‘10—John 7:15b: “Knowing letters” and (Illiteracy —that 
are applications of the socio-cultural data accumulated. 


The Petaus papyri are available online: those kept in Cologne (/Petaus 
11, 46, 60, 114, and 121) are accessible under the URL of the Papyrus 
Collection of the University of Cologne (go to http://www.uni-koeln. 
de/phil-fak/ifa/ NRWakademie/papyrologie; last access 06/11/2006), 
where color images and brief descriptions are offered. ‘The fine Inter- 
net pages of the Advanced Papyrological Information System, APIS 
(hosted by Columbia University; http://www.columbia.edu/cu/lweb/ 
projects/digital/apis; last access 06/15/2006) offer descriptions, but no 
images, of PPetaus 31 (= PMich. Inv. 6878r) and PPetaus 47 (= RMich. Ino. 
6875). A catalogue of all the papyri published as PPetaus, with links to 
the above mentioned Internet pages, is supplied by the ‘Heidelberger 
Gesamtverzeichnis der griechischen Papyrusurkunden Agyptens’, HGV 
(http://www.rzuser.uni-heidelberg.de/~gv0; last access 06/15/2006; 
click on “Texte im HGV? and then select PPetaus from the list of pub- 
lications in the left frame). 


The case of the ‘village scribe’ Petaus is so striking that it has been 
treated several times. Three quite different examples should be suffi- 
cient here: Roger S. Bagnall briefly addressed this phenomenon in his 
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instructive Reading Papyn, Writing Ancient History in 1995 and offers an 
image of PPetaus 121°° (which I did not mention in my study). In the 
course of the treatment of a scribe’s work in her Guardians of Letters 
(2000) Kim Haines-Eitzen gets to talking about the case of the two illit- 
erate village scribes.’’ In 2001 Claudia Kreuzsaler employed PPetaus 11 
and 121 to demonstrate the relevancy of papyri for the history of law.** 
While describing “The Role of “New Testament” Papyri in Everyday 
Christian Life in Oxyrhynchus’ Eldon Jay Epp refers to Ammonius, the 
illiterate church lector of POxy XXXIII 2673 (304) mentioned above 
and also points to the two illiterate village scribes Ischyrion and Petaus 
referring to Haines-Eitzen’s and my work.” 


Allin all, the area of reading and writing is so broad and its subdivisions 
so diverse that an overview of recent publications and developments 
does not make much sense here, as this study focuses on a specific time 
and geographical area. However, a survey of reading and writing in 
general as the one presented by Peter Stein® may initiate further interest 
in this field of research and may be the first step toward concentrating 
on certain features. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


‘SLOW WRITERS’—BPAAEQY TPA®ONTEX: 
WHAT, HOW MUCH, AND HOW DID THEY WRITE?* 


The phrase Bpadéws yp&~ovtes—‘slow writers’ is often used as a clas- 
sification of a specific class of people in documentary papyri in order 
to distinguish them clearly from the literates and the complete illiter- 
ates. To use this classification for the hands of literary papyri or school 
exercises could mean mixing things up, because then at least one of 
the features of the category ‘slow writers’ would be neglected. With 
regard to what and how much someone wrote (contents and extent of 
writing) and how someone wrote (the paleographical description of 
somebody’s writing) this study has a twofold intention: (a) to depict the 
possibilities and limits of the usage of Bpadéws ypa&@ov for different 
kinds of papyri, and (b) to suggest a practicable distinction between 
judging the ‘slow writer’/Bpadéws ypapav on documentary papyri and 
the paleographical circumscription of a specific way of writing, such 
as ‘written slowly’ and the like. 

Much is said about a certain Petaus, the village scribe (kpoypappateds) 
of Ptolemais Hormou in the south of the FayOm from A.D. 183/4 to 
probably 186/7. His archive exhibited a curiosity: this scribe could 
neither read nor write.' This sounds paradoxical, but all he did was to 
sign his documents with a fixed formula,’ which he tried to train and 


* Originally published as “Slow writers’—Bpoadéas ype&govtes: what, how much, and 
how did they write?’, Ex 97 (1999) 86-87. Used with kind permission. 

' The case of Petaus, a kopoypoppatede, is exhaustively discussed by Youtie, ‘Pétaus’, 
127-43 (= idem, Scriptiunculae I, 677-95): “En effet, il ne sait ni lire ni écrire.” (134); 
Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 37-45; Youtie, ‘Bpadéas ypagov’, 239-44 (= idem, 
Scriptiunculae 11, 629-66); Harris, Ancient Literacy, 278. See also the introductory chapters 
in the editio princeps (PPetaus) and the commentaries on the documents of main interest 
for Petaus’s illiteracy. 

? Seven papyri preserved his signature in two different forms. PPetaus 46 (Adin Inv. 
311), 47 (PMich. Inv. 6875), and 77 (PKéln Inv. 310b) carry the short Tetadg én1dé5axo, 
while on PPetaus 49 (PKoln Inv. 340), 60 and its three preliminary works (PA6ln Inv. 312, 
395, 397 recto) the longer form Tetat¢ ckopoypa(upateds) ém1dé5@Ka was employed. 
That the identification of a signature with that of a specific hand could be misleading 
and that caution is advised in this respect, might be obvious. See on that: U. Hagedorn, 
PPetaus, 34-5, and the instructive article by Forster, ‘Das Verlangen der Elenden hérst du, 
Herr, 141-6. 
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memorize.’ His hand was described as “... stiff, awkward, uneven, kept 


on the line with obvious effort...”,* an indication that he lacked practice 


of writing at all. Petaus, who must have written very occasionally and 
then only a few words, could be listed among those writers who are 
known as Bpadéws ypaqovtes, i.e. people ‘writing slowly’.° 

The term Bpadéws yp&gav can be found many times in non-literary 
papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt. The formula éypayo brép adtod 
Bpadéwc/Bpadéa ypa@ovtos (and its variants) is added as part of a 
subscription. And this is written by somebody on behalf of someone 
else who is illiterate or semi-literate, a Droypageds, mostly a friend, a 
close relative, or a professional scribe.° In these documents the reason 
is given why one person, who participates in a legal or contractual 
proceeding, did not write the indispensable subscription on his own. 
Thus, Bpadéws ypcgwv does not only supply us with any information 
about a person’s poor and limited literacy but at the same time this 
qualification serves to justify why a broypagetbs was employed. Thus, 
in these non-literary documents someone is directly denominated as 
a ‘slow writer’, while in the aforesaid example of Petaus the designa- 


> PPetaus 114 (PKéln Inv. 366) and above all PPetaus 121 (PKéln Inv. 328) are two 
writing exercises, on which Petaus trained his signature. Albeit the first one mentioned 
only carries the short Tetad¢ k@poypappoateds. interrupted at the right margin of 
the papyrus, the latter reveals that Petaus was incapable of reading and writing. The 
twelve lines, each with Tetats ckmpoypa(upateds) éx1dé5mKa., reveal so many mistakes 
that it becomes apparent that Petaus always copied the letters from the previous line. 
Furthermore, PPetaus 11 (PKéln Inv. 337)—Petaus had to check if his colleague Ischyrion 
was illiterate and thus incapable of being a kopoypopated¢—shows that he regarded 
himself fit for his office, because he as Ischyrion could sign the documents which he 
had to produce to his superior. 

* Youtiey, ‘Bpadéws yp&gov’, 240. Cf. the comment in PPetaus, p. 361: “Die kleine, 
ungleichmaBige Schrift, die uns aus dieser seiner Subskription auch von anderen 
Dokumenten des Archivs bekannnt ist, macht einen unsicheren und unruhigen 
Eindruck...”; Youtie, ‘Pétaus’, 134: “Les lettres visent a l’onciale, mais les formes n’en 
sont pas stables et les traits sont chancelants.” 

5 Cf. Youtie, ‘Bpadéms ypiqav’, 239-61;Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 2: Here, E.G. 
Turner refers to papyri printed and discussed in his own work, which do not explic- 
itly denominate someone as being a Bpadéms yp&q~ov. The change of writing styles 
caused by high and low speed are of great interest to him. Therefore, he employed 
the qualification ‘writing slowly’ and ‘slow writer’ from the contracts as a similarity to 
the samples he discusses. 

® See on illiteracy in papyri from Egypt: Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, 69-73; 
Schneider, “The Extent of Illiteracy’, 670-4; Calderini, ‘Gli &ypéppatov, 14-41; 
Montevecchi, La papirologia, 399-400; Youtie, ‘ATPAMMATO2’, 161-76 (= idem, 
Scriptiunculae 11, 611-27); Youtie, “Between Literacy and Illiteracy’, 481-7. For details 
on the dbroypageds sce: Youtic, ‘YTOPPA®EYY’, 201-21 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Posteriores 
I, 179-99). 
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tion follows a paleographical description of the way someone wrote 
something, 

But these different qualifications are the reason why some questions 
may occur. In what respect are the direct designation as ‘slow writ- 
ers’ on the one hand and the paleographical data on the other hand 
linked or do they impair each other? Is such a twofold definition of a 
single term useful for practice? What can definitely be said about what, 
how much, and how a Bpadéws yp&qav wrote? May there arise any 
problems from applying the attribute ‘slow writer’ to a specific style 
of writing within a text? These questions are to be tackled in the next 
few paragraphs, but everything said there should be understood as a 
suggestion only, as a reflection upon the quality and the limitations of 
such an attribution to a scribe’s hand. 

The vast number of papyri confirms what Lustinianus distinguished 
in his Novellae in regard to the writing skill of his contemporaries. He 
made a difference between those who could write, those who were com- 
pletely illiterate, and those who hardly wrote anything (Now. 73.8 ot bev 
YPAQWOL DTEP TOD KyPGLLATOD 7 OAtyoypaupdtov...). And some of 
the literates then often wrote on behalf of someone belonging to one of 
the other groups mentioned above.’ Even within a single document these 
gradations between literacy and illiteracy can be found, such as in a 
division of inherited property between a certain Gaius Minucius Aquila 
and his sisters Minucia Gemella and Minucia Thermoutharion. While 
Gaius himself is literate, his sisters each represented by her guardian 
(kbptog) are designated as ‘writing slowly’ (Gemella) and ‘not knowing 
letters’ (Thermoutharion).® As supplied in other documentary papyri 
such a distinction was regarded as necessary and important.’ 


’ Tn principle three types of formulae in the subscriptions of non-literary documents 
provide evidence on the literacy of people for whom someone else wrote: (a) éypo.yo. 
drEP ADTOD HN Eidd6t0¢ ypeULato/ype&UpLata ph ei66to¢—T wrote for him who does 
not know letters’, (b) éypoyo. dxép adtod cypappctov (6vtog)—'I wrote for him who 
is illiterate’, and (c) éypaya bdrép adtod Bpadéws ypcpovtoc/Ppadéax yp&qovtog—T 
wrote for him who writes slowly’. See on the formulae and its many variants above 
all: Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, 69-73; Calderini, ‘Gli &ypépotor’, 14-41; Exler, 
The Form, 124-6. 

8 PMich. TX 554 [51-96]. As this sample indicates literacy, semi-literacy, and illiteracy 
could even occur within the same family. 

° See, e.g. PST VIII 905 (= PMich. V 252) [26/27]; PRyl. IE 156 [1]; PAmA. II 102 
[180]; SB III 6293 [195/6]. The latter of the three presents the release of a certain 
Zosime. A broypageds wrote a subscription for Tasucharion, the woman who wanted 
to release Zosime, and employed the ‘not knowing letters’ formula in line 10 (cf. supra 
n. 7, type (a)). Later on in lines 11-13 another bxoypay is written for Tasucharion and 
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Of special interest here are the oAtyoypé&patot, those who only wrote 
occasionally if at all, and thus had scarcely any practice in forming 
letters. In the papyri they are not called 6Atyoyp&uator but systemati- 
cally referred to as Bpadéms ypaqovtes.'® Listings of the occurrence of 
the ‘slow writer’ subscription are available, which, of course, in respect 
to the accidental findings of paypri and ostraca and their geographical 
and chronological stratification at random have always had a provisional 
validity.'' But a look at those documents consulted for the form of the 
subscription, for the quantity, and for the contents a Bpadéws ypaqovtog 
wrote, may give an impression of its usage throughout several centuries, 
both on papyri and ostraca.” 


her husband Dios, who acted as her xvptog, this time using the &ypappatog formula 
(cf. supra n. 7, type (b)). See on that documentary papyrus as well from a more legal 
view the comments by PM. Meyer on Jur Pap. p. 7. 

0 Cf. Youtie, ‘YMOTPA®EYY’, 210; idem, ‘Bpodéws ypcsowv’, 253; Harris, Ancient 
Literacy, 141. Nevertheless, the attribute 6Avyoypéppatog is occassionally applied to the 
hand of scribes on papyri as in the case of Diodora, who wrote a letter to Valerius 
Maximus (Poin I 56). The editors call her a “Seltenschreiberin” and conclude (168): 
“Diodoras Rechtschreibung weicht von der klassischen Norm erheblich ab. Das ist 
neben ihrer ungetibten Handschrift ei Anzeichen dafiir, daf sie nicht oft schrieb.” 

"' Cf. the listings by Majer-Leonhard (1913), who found 30 mentions of ‘slow writ- 
ers’, Calderini (1950), who enlarged the previous list up to 51, and Youtie (1971), who 
reduced the 51 samples to 48, because not every document listed really contained a 
Bpadéws yp&qov phrase. Cf. Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, 72-73, and the related 
listings; Calderini, ‘Gli &yp&upatov, 34-36; Youtie, ‘Bpadéas yp&gov’, 248-9 and 
notes 41—43. 

'2 Roman letters in square brackets indicate the century, Arabic numerals the 
year of origin. All dates are C.E. except otherwise stated. See O.Wilck. W757 
[®°¥-106/105]; 1057 [Ptol. period]; BGU I 543 [8°27]; PMich. V 346a [13]; PRyl. 
II 183a [16]; PS7 X 1130 [25]; BGU XI 2116 [25/26]; SB VI 9110 [26]; PS7 VIII 905 
(= PMich. V 252) [26/27]; PMich. V 336 [27]; 257; 278; 279 [*" ee #30]; PRyl. II 
173 [34]; PST VIII 906 (= PMich. V 273) [45/46]; PMich. TX 554 [51-96]; PFay. 97 
[78]; StudPal. XX 1 (= Grundz.Mitt. 220) [83/84]; PSZ VII 802 [85/86]; PRoss. Georg 
II 15 [98-102]; PZebt. IL 316 (= Grundz.Wilck. 148) [99]; PMich. V 293; 305 [>°*I]; 
PRyl. IL 156 [1]; PRein. 1 44 [104]; PStras. 1 19 [105]; POxy. HI 497 [11]; BGU I 
69 (= Grundz.Mitt. 142) [120]; PLond. I 298 [124]; PTebt. TT 311 [134]; PGiss. I 29 
[150]; PMich. VI 428 [154]; BGU II 446 (= Grundz.Mitt. 257) [158/9]; PHamb. I 39, 
no. 33 [179]; PAmA. IT 102 [180]; BGU XI 2055 [II]; PLond. WI 1164k [212]; PST TX 
1037 [301]; Grundz.Wilck. 434 [390]; PLond IT 1023 [V/VI]]; Stud. Pal. I p. 7 (= col. 
ii) [454]; PCaixMasp. II 67306 [515]; PMichael. 43 [526]; PCairMasp. II 67294 [535]; 
PFlor. TH 283 [536]; PErl. 118 (no. 75, p. 84) [535-537]; SB V 8029 [538]; PLond. III 
1007be [558]; 67156 [570]; SBI 6000 [VI]; PRoss.Georg V 34 [~600]; SBI 4669 [614]; 
SB VI 9595 [VII]. A general tendency for the usage of the compound broypagetv to 
serve as a substitute for the verbum simplex ypcew to emphasize the action of signing 
a document can be observed in the papyri from the fourth century onwards. The fact 
that the attribute of someone as a ‘slow writer’ did not necessarily have to be a part 
of the subscription formula, can be demonstrated from the later documents (end of 
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All the examples controlled for their contents visualize a rather uni- 
form picture: the ‘slow writers’ “...can write their names and generally 
can continue through two or three lines of writing if they are allowed 
sufficient time to trace out their invariably awkward letters.”'’ That 
a signature in one’s own hand was indispensable and that it had the 
same status as an official sealing may be deduced from the many docu- 
ments in which the illiterate or semi-literate formulae were employed. 
At the same time an autograph served to identify the participants in 
a contractual proceeding.'* Thus, Bpadéas yp&povtes wrote their own 
names and occasionally some additional words in order to be identified 
properly. By doing so they distinguished themselves clearly from the 
completely &yp&pator and conveyed at least a modicum of literacy. 
The quantity of what they wrote was far from large. But what they had 
in common with the &yp&pmatot was that they were badly in need of 
a bDroypaeds as well. 

The hands of those who were explicitly denominated as Bpadéac 
ypa&@ovtes in documentary texts in many cases were evaluated 
from a paleographical view as well. Of course, not every editor did 
describe the hands, so that just a selected range of paleographical 
judgments of the hands of the ‘slow writers’ can be presented here. 
Some examples should suffice to show what such evaluations have in 


the fourth century); see, e.g.: Grundz.Wilck. 434; Stud.Pal. I p. 7 (col. 1); PCairMasp. 
II 67297; 67306; SB VI 9595. 

'S Youtie, “YTIOTPA®EY2’, 210. See as well G. Vitelli’s comments on PFlox I 1 (also 
cited by Youtie): “Ora il padre Horion, che la assiste come kyrios, era bensi in grado 
di apporre una semplice firma, ma, come si vede dagli stentati suoi caratteri, era un 
Bpadéws ypc&oov evidentemente incapace di scrivere lunghe proposizioni...” 

'* See on that von Woess, Untersuchungen, 299-302; Harris, Ancient Literacy, 198 n. 
117; Youtie, ‘YIIOTPA®EY~2’, 211-2; O. Kriiger’s comment on line 23 of PRoss. Georg 
II 15 (64). That there was an emphasis on the writing of a subscription in one’s own 
hand, 1.e. as an autograph, becomes obvious from the evidence of many documents. 
A few examples should be sufficient to illustrate the ypd&gew idia xeipt or the ypd&getw 
iStors yp&ppaow: SBI 5681; PRyl. I 154; POx. XVI 1894; PMich. X 585. The New 
Testament, too, contains similar expressions, which might be read on the background of 
the contractual proceedings mentioned (‘Idete rnAixotg dutv ypcupaoww éypayo tH enh 
yerpt. Gal 6:11; 0 d&onacpds tH uf xerpi Maddon, 6 éotiv onpetov év né&on ExiotoAjj- 
ovtas yp&~o. 2Thess 3:17; gym TladAog éypaya tH éufi xerpt- Phim 19). At least, the 
authenticity and by that the authority of Paul’s own writing is emphasized there. 

'S Cf Thomas, Literacy and Orality, 152-4; Youtie, ‘ATPAMMATOY’, 173; Turner, 
‘Village Administration’, 36. See as well von Woess, Untersuchungen, 298-300, and 
O. Krier on line 23 of PRoss.Georg IL 15 (64), who asserts that a Bpadéms yp&qav had 
to add his own signature, while an &ypoiatog was relieved from that duty because of 
his illiteracy. No matter, how slow people wrote, they had to add a brief subscription 
in their own hands. 
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common.'® The awkwardness, clumsiness, and the lack of practice of 
the hands is repeatedly emphasized: the letters are described as “writ- 
ten in rude uncials”,'’ identified with “ungeschlachte isoliert stehende 
steife Schulbuchstaben”,'® or the writing on an ostracon is evaluated 
as performed “in grossen, ungeschickten Buchstaben’”.'? The Bpadéms 
ypa@ovtes are characterized to have laboriously painted each single 
letter, which is somehow comparable to carved inscriptions.”° 

These descriptions fit perfectly well the other aspects about those 
who are explicitly called Bpadéws ypc&qovtes: (i) as far as contents and 
quantity are concerned they simply wrote their names, and occasionally 
some words by the means of which they could be identified later on 
and/or some expressions of consent;”! (ii) paleography usually stresses 
that they wrote their uncials slowly, clumsily, laboriously, in an unskilled 
manner, to mention only a few characteristics which are used to cir- 
cumscribe the way they formed their letters. Thus, contents/quantity 


'6 For an extensive listing of documents which were not paleographically described 
by their editors and which are damaged or lacking subscriptions see: Youtie, ‘Bpadéws 
ypaoov’, 248-9 and notes 42-43. 

'7 Paleographical description of PRyl. II 183a as given by the editors about the 
signature of a certain Mépov in line 12 (226). The same paleographical judgment is 
made by G. Vitelli about the writing of a AnoAAoviog in lines 41-43 of PST IX 1037 
(67): “...grossi e rozzi caratteri” (‘clumsy capital letters’). B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt 
spoke of “rough uncials” written by the ‘slow writer’ Ztotof{t1¢ in line 24 of PAmh. 
T 102. 

'8 O. Krier on the third hand in PRoss.Georg II 15, lines 35-37 (61). 

'S U. Wilcken about the second hand on O.Wilck. Il 757. Similarly, F Krebs com- 
ments on the hand of AxovotAaog signing BGU II 543 (188): “Z 19-22 sind mit 
Uncialbuchstaben ungeschickt geschrieben.” (‘Lines 19-22 are written in clumsy 
uncials.”) A similar evaluation is given by J. Schwartz of the second hand in the lines 
13-16 on PSarap. 12 (49): “La seconde main est trés maladroite.” 

20 Cf. FE. Preisigke on the third hand in line 19 on PStras. I 19 (65): “Die 3. Hand 
malt Buchstaben fiir Buchstaben in der Form der Steininschriften...” H.C. Youtie 
and O.M. Pearl commenting on PMich. VI 428 (137): “In the third [hand], each let- 
ter was laboriously formed, and the writer was unable to maintain a straight line...” 
O. Kriiger (60-61): “Die vom Bpadéws ypd&gav hingemalten Zeilen...” See as well the 
more general statement by Turner, Greek Papyri, 88, who emphasizes that ‘slow writers’ 
formed “their letters with difficulty.” 

2! E.g. cited in diplomatic transcription: PRyl. IT 183 (2nd hand, line 12): TtoAepatog 
anéyo; PHamb. I 39, no. 33 (2nd hand, line 21): ‘HAwWdsapog ~AaBa ws mpdyita1; 
PSarap. 12 (2nd hand, lines 13-16): Tlamovt(¢) Atookdpov HKopaca Kai Tomow 
navta Og npdkettat; O.Wilck. IL 757 (2nd hand, lines 10-11): Adpav edvdox@ toig 
mpoyeypa(upeévorc). PStas. 1 19 (3rd hand, lines 19-20): Manovtms veatepog HpaxAnpov 
anéyo Thy tut Ka8dc mpdKertat— I, Papontos, the younger Sohn of Herakles declare 
that the statement of account is correct as stated before.’ Especially the last example 
illustrates what a ‘slow writer’ could and had to write in order to be identified and to 
consent to the body of the document. 
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(i) and the way of writing/paleography (1) can control and justify each 
other. Someone writing slowly and clumsily must have felt relieved from 
a heavy burden, when the whole or the greatest part of a subscription 
was done for him by a broypageds. Of course, someone who rarely 
and scarcely wrote at all automatically must have had an awkward and 
untrained hand, as can be seen on some of the plates in the editions 
or on the originals.” 

But what if any variant of the Bpadéws ypa&qgov formula is missing? 
May a hand then be called that of a ‘slow writer’ as well? At least this 
would mean that the judgment had to rely exclusively on paleographical 
observations, i.e. the way and style in which the letters were written. ‘To 
come back to the example cited at the beginning of this study, Petaus 
is not denominated as a Bpadéws yp&qov in any of the documents 
in his archive. Nevertheless, his hand was described as “tiny irregular 
handwriting” and his uncials are performed in a slow movement, one 
after the other without any ligatures, juxtapositions or the like. Nothing 
is left in his hand except his signature. All that taken together would fit 
very well the features for designating him as a Bpadéws yp&gov, even 
if he is nowhere directly addressed as one. 

But then further questions will arise: if a hand is known by its short 
signature only, may this indicate anything about the person behind 
it? Or in other words, may someone who just wrote his name and 
perhaps a few further words be able to write even long and difficult 
texts?** Of course, there must be caution in judging plainly from the 
signatures in documents. The possibility of someone who wants to sign 
his contractual or legal proceedings with a subscription deliberately 
performed in a specific way must be taken into account. Moreover, the 
style of writing between two texts, two paragraphs, even two sentences 
may differ completely from each other, even if all of that is written by 
the same hand.” 


Lines 18-20 of BGU XI 2116 (pl. VOI) present the upright and irregular uncials 
of the third hand, which are discernibly different from the hand writing the body of the 
document. See as well: PStras. 1 19 (pl. IV); PMichael. 43 (pl. I); PRyl. II 183a (pl. 4). 

8 ‘Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 38. The same qualification is made by the edi- 
tors of the Petaus archive about PPetaus 121 and all the other occurrences of Petaus’s 
signature. 

** Cf. Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 33. 

*5 See on that: Hagedorn, PPetaus, 34-35; Forster, ‘Das Verlangen der Elenden hirst du, 
Herr, 141—6: H. Forster presents evidence for the identification of two apparently dif 
ferent hands as those of the same scribe. One time this scribe was in a hurry, the next 
time he wrote he had enough time to form his letters elaborately and more slowly. 
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But theory is no use without practice, and that is why some examples 
should help to elucidate the problems that might occur. A papyrus 
preserves the signatures of many of the bishops who participated in 
the council of Constantinople in the year 680, which is also called 
Trullanum 1.°° Many bishops wrote their names and the prescribed 
formula in uncial letters, some more upright, others more cursive. It 
seems that some even tried to present a stylization of their handwriting 
and employed a minuscule cursive. Some hands may be compared with 
those of some Bpadéws ypa&qovtes and thought to be similar to them; 
others may appear as if someone was trying to convey the image of 
a well-trained and skilled scribe.’’ In short, any conclusion from any 
style of writing preserved on this list of signatures to the fitness of the 
person behind it could be misleading. Of course, the way the letters 
are formed is to be described (upright, cursive, slow, with ligatures, 
juxtapositions, and so on), but any further judgment could be danger- 
ous, if it is understood as ultimate and sincere. 

Nonetheless, it can be seen by the more than five hundred original 
signatures on a list of €apyou that such a judgment is occasionally 
possible and essential for an appropriate discussion of a manuscript.” 
Despite its late date of 1357 many samples can be given of people still 
writing unconnected uncials, even mixing them with minuscules within 
the same line, and somehow laboriously shaping their letters. The differ- 
ence between those and the occasionally calligraphic writing of most of 
the ten é€apxo1 is striking. Probably, those writing unconnected uncials 
never really learned how to write properly or quickly forgot it, because 
they lacked practice. Somehow, cautious judgments about class and 
education might be acceptable here and could lead to further insights.”° 


That can explain the difference between more upright and more cursive letters as well 
as between larger and smaller ones. 

6 PVindob.G 3, edited by Kollar, Petri Lambecti Hamburgensis Commentariorum, 863-870 
(with facsimile). A small part can be seen in: Wattenbach, Schrifitafeln, plate IX. 

27 See on that: Riedinger, Die Présenz- und Subskriptionslisten: R. Riedinger takes 
into account that PVind.gr 3 might not present the original signatures, but might have 
been the work of a skilled copyist of that time (11). van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 1219; 
Wessely, ‘Die griechischen Papyri’, 24-27; von Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographe, 
177-8; Hunger, ‘Antikes und mittelalterliches Buch- und Schriftwesen’, 92. Even a brief 
glance at the uncial signatures and their various styles may illustrate the difficulties 
in judging from the letter form only. See, for instance, the signatures depicted on the 
plate by Wattenbach, Schrifitafeln, pl. TX. 

8 PVindob.G 47. 

*9 See Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen in Byzanz, 82-85: H. Hunger presents some plates 
in order to visualize his deductions. 
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Again the qualification of ‘writing slowly’ together with the small extent 
of writing, i.e. only a signature each, could bring forth the designation 
as Bpadéws ypcovtec, even if these people are not directly addressed 
as such. On the basis of the few words they wrote and the way they 
wrote them, these writers appear very similar to those who are directly 
addressed as ‘slow writers’ in the documentary papyri. 

If paleography is regarded as a primary source for the description 
and the assessment of a hand, which without any doubt this scientific 
discipline is, literary papyri can be taken into account here as well. 
The verso of a papyrus from the second century found in Oxyrhynchos 
carries some parts of Plato’s Gorgias.*° The writing conveys an image of 
regularity. Nonetheless, the elaborately formed letters are slowly writ- 
ten inasmuch as the uncials are almost upright and separately formed, 
and ligatures as well as juxtapositions are widely lacking. ‘To accept this 
hand as that of a Bpadéws yp&qov would be misleading, because of 
the quite regular way of forming the letters and the extent of the text, 
at least three columns with about forty-five lines each, partly preserved 
on the papyrus. The same counts for the private letter sent by a certain 
Hermodoros to the official Theophanes.*! Its paleographical charac- 
terization (e.g: “It is a slowly-written, bold, medium to large capital, 
having a right slant to the right.”)*? would meet the prerequisites of the 
hand for being a Bpadéws ype&qov as far as the shape of the uncials and 
the way of writing are concerned. But again, as aforesaid, the length 
of the text as well as the considerable regularity of the letters would 
contradict such a qualification, even if the mostly separated letters are 
formed slowly. These two literary texts exemplify the requirements 
for a legitimate attribution of a hand as a Bpadéms ypaqav. The two 
hands ‘writing slowly’ even appear to have performed their writings 
in a more controlled and skilled way than some definitely faster and 
more trained scribe has.* 


3° POxy. TI 454 verso with Plato Gorg 507-508. The ecto presents a money account in 
Latin written in a cursive hand probably of the second century. See the paleographical 
description by: Turner, Greek Manuscripts, no. 62 = 106-7. 

31° PHerm. 5 [~325]. 

% Turner, Greek Manuscripts, no. 70 = 118-9. Turner’s notion that the appearance 
of the papyrus could remind of that of a classical writing or a biblical hand has to be 
welcomed, above all with regard to some of the Bodmer or Chester Beatty Biblical 
papyri. 

33 Cf Youtie, ‘Bpadéws ypdqav’, 251 n. 57, 258-9, who refers to PMich. V 252 (= PST 
VII 905), in which Zenon added his own subscription in a clumsy hand and is not des- 
ignated as a Bpadéws ypcqov, while it is asserted that the likewise awkward but superior 
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Assuming that a Bpadéms yp&gav is someone who wrote slowly, 
who wrote only a few words in uncials, and who formed clumsy, bulky, 
and irregular letters, why not compare him then to a schoolboy? The 
unskilled writing of youths carved on waxed wooden tablets might lead 
the observer to take these as suitable hands for comparison. ‘Then, as 
has been the case with a wood tablet from the second century C.E.,** 
school exercises are simply taken as written by the hands of ‘slow 
writers’ and by that they are categorized identically with the Bpadéws 
ypaovtes of many documentary papyri.*? Of course, the way of 
shaping letters, 1.e. ‘writing slowly’ with great effort and irregularity, 
could be enticing for someone in order to accept these school hands 
as Bpadéws ypc&qovtes too easily. 

Such an identification, however, would leave a decisive methodological 
problem unsolved. The letters formed by a learner at school are just 
written in a transitional phase within his process of acquiring the skills 
of reading and writing. His hand will change and parallel to his learn- 
ing progress will improve, will be more secure, trained, and probably 
more regular one day. Unlike that, the Bpadéms ypagovtes are adults 
who might have learned these skills once, but will never improve and 
always remain ‘slow writers’, be it at the moment of writing their sig- 
natures on the documents or later on in their lives. Or, in other words, 
the Bpadéws ypa&qovtes as presented by the documentary papyri will 
always be Bpadéws ypa@ovtec, and so they may be classified as a fixed 
group or class. The learners at school must not be strictly categorized, 
for their standard of writing as shown on school tablets or exercises is 
still in process.*° 


writing of Didymos—a single bxoypapr was written for the two brothers Didymos and 
Apollonios, the latter characterized as an illiterate (uh eidévor ypcupoto)—is that of 
someone writing slowly (Bpatbtepa ypéeuy, as spelt in line 9). To this picture PMich. 
VI 428, the sale of a house in 154, may attest likewise. Both the third and the fourth 
hand on the papyrus formed their letters comparably clumsy and laboriously, albeit 
only the third is denominated as a Bpadéms ypaqov. 

3* The waxed wood tablet referred to here was published and discussed as B.M. Add. 
MS. 34186 (1) by Kenyon, “Iwo Greek School-Tablets’, 39-40; Turner, ‘Athenians learn 
to write’, 67-69 and plate V; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, no. 4 = 32-33. 

35 The identification of a school hand with the class of the ‘slow writers’, oi Bpadéac 
ypcovtes, was carried out by: Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 2; Turner, Greek Papyri, 88-89; 
Hunger, ‘7Q5: Markus 6,52-53—oder?’, 34-35. 

36 Cf. Youtie, ‘Bpadéws ypugwv’, 251 and ‘Between Literacy’, 486, against E.G. 
Turner’s and H. Hunger’s positivism (see supra n. 35). The same can be argued 
against the treatment of school exercises as equivalent to the subscriptions of Bpadéws 
ypc@ovtes in documents, when POx, II 425 [TI] is taken into account. The awk- 
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Thus, and that should be considered as a suggestion in order to 
provide more clarity for and practicability of a classification, the term 
Bpadéms yp&@ov or ‘slow writer’ ought to be applied to someone 
who wrote his name and maybe a few further words, and did that in 
a specific way, which is to be described paleographically as clumsy, 
irregular, upright, separately written uncials to mention only a few 
characteristics. Albeit a school hand may be taken as similar to that 
of a Bpadéws ypa&qov, it should not be accepted as belonging to that 
class. A schoolboy writes at a specific stage within his own learning 
process and thus will be improving somewhere and somehow, whereas 
the ‘slow writer’ of the documents will usually not change his writing 
skill anymore. 

One more aspect could be cited as evidence against the classification 
of a school hand under the heading Bpadéws ypa@ovtec: the designation 
in the documentary papyri or ostraca might imply something about 
status, profession, class, and educational standard of the person writing. 
As a contrast to that, not only a schoolboy’s learning is in process but 
also his education, and perhaps his professional and social status may 
change as well later on.*’ Furthermore, the two literary papyri presented 
earlier®® show that an application of the classification Bpadéws ypoov 
or its English equivalent ‘slow writer’ could cause severe problems, 
because the way of writing is exclusively concentrated upon, and each 
of the two texts is of respectable length. So they will definitely not 
fulfill the requirements of belonging to the class of Bpadéws ypa@ovtes 
as characterised above. When referring to such texts, it could be of 
help if the category ‘slow writer’ or Bpadéws ypcgovtes is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the way of shaping letters, which could be expressed 
in such terms as ‘written slowly’, ‘written without ligatures’, ‘written 
with separated letters’, or the like, adjusted to the papyrus or ostracon 
under discussion. 

One last example visualizes the necessity of careful and reflected 
judgments. A small scrap of papyrus found as the fifth papyrus in the 
seventh cave of Qumran, listed as 7Q5, has caused some annoyance 


ward, irregular, and cumbersome capital letters banned the otherwise unknown song 
of boatmen on the Nile in eleven lines on papyrus. Probably, this text is a writing 
exercise performed in school. 

37 On some reflections on class, social status, and educational standard of the Bpadéws 
ypcovtes, see: Calderini, ‘Gli &ypé&ppatov’, 25-26; Youtie, ‘ATPAMMATOY’, 173 and 
‘Between Literacy’, 486-7; Thomas, Literacy and Orality, 151-4. 

38° POxy, TIL 454 and PHerm. 5 (see supra n. 30 and 31). 
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for some, and great fascination for others. In 1972 the suggestion of 
identifying the few letters preserved on 7Q5 with a text of the Gospel 
of Mark (Mark 6:52-53) was brought forth.*” Of course, this is not the 
place to discuss the pros and cons in this long lasting encounter over the 
small fragment, its decipherment, and the most probable reading.“ But 
whenever a reconstruction is suggested, caution has to be applied, as 
the case of some papyrus fragments kept in Vienna, PVindobG 25199, 
41406, 41407, 41413, illustrate.*! Of major interest here is what has 
been said about the 7Q5 fragment from a paleographical view. ‘The 
hand was determined as ‘Zierstil’ in the editio princeps because of the 
small hooks or ticks on the sides of the uncial letters.‘? Moreover, a 


*° Unfortunately, a scientific approach to the problems caused by this proposal had 
occassionally given way to heated and polemic verbal quarrels between those who 
champion and those who reject the suggested identification. The hypothesis 7Q5 = 
Mark 6:52-53 was brought forth with other identifications for fragments found in cave 
seven by O’Callaghan, ‘;Papiros neotestamentarios en la cueva 7 de Qumran?’, 91-100, 
and attested in many other articles referred to by O’Callaghan himself in ‘Sobre el 
papiro de Marcos en Qumran’, 191-7. The hypothesis is vehemently championed and 
defended by Thiede, ‘7Q’, 538-59; The Earliest Gospel Manuscript?, esp. 1-10, 23-41. 

“© For the pros and cons so far out of the many studies besides the aforesaid by 
J. O’Callaghan and C.P. Thiede (supra n. 39), see, for instance, the articles in Mayer 
(supra n. 35); Pickering/Cook, Has a Fragment of the Gospel of Mark been found at Qumran?; 
Price, Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 183-90.—There are several exhortations for careful 
judgments about the very small fragment to be brought forth here. See, for instance: 
Roberts, ‘On some presupposed papyrus fragments’, 446: “In principle, the smaller a 
fragment is, the more complete the identification must be (especially in the absence 
of a proper name or ¢erminus technicus), and the less must it assume any irregularity 
in the text or involve any tampering with the evidence of the papyrus.” A further 
reminder might be the lex Youtie, according to which an alteration of the preserved 
letters directly next to /acunae or another distortion of a papyrus or inscription should 
be rejected in preference to an argumentation with great caution. Cf. Merkelbach, 
‘Lex Youtie’, 294. 

“| An identification and a reconstruction should be regarded as hypothetical. On the 
basis of six lines and the sequences of some complete words P. Sanz edited, identified, 
and reconstructed PVindob.G 25199 with Ode 8 (= Daniel 3:662-66). ‘The identifica- 
tion was confirmed after PVindob.G 41406 (together with PVindob.G 41407 and 41413 
treated as a single fragment) could be added as belonging to the same papyrus, and a 
more secure edition and reconstruction was possible (Ode 8 = Daniel 8:62—73). Sanz’s 
work, done with great caution and backed by a considerable number of complete 
words and arguments, had to be corrected, the distribution of lines and words had to 
be altered on the basis of the witness PVindob.G 41406. Cf. Sanz, Gnechische literarische 
Papyni 1, 53-54; Treu/Diethart, Grechische hiterarische Papyn U, no. 7 = 20-21 and pl. 
VI—Many thanks go to H. Férster of the ‘Papyrussammlung der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek, Wien’, for bringing this example to my knowledge and illustrating 
the way Sanz reached his conclusions. 

® Cf. Baillet/Milik/De Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’, 144. R.P. Boismard’s decipher- 
ment with critical notes is presented on the same page. According to W. Schubart 
the decorated style (‘Zierstil’) is to be found between 50 B.C.E.-C.E. 50. Nonetheless 
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highly respected papyrologist applied the classification Bpadéws ypagav 
to the Greek document under discussion relying on the lack of cursive 
features and the low aesthetic degree of the writing as a whole. At the 
same time the hand of 7Q5 was paralleled with those of learners at 
school in order to establish that there is nothing extraordinary in the 
shaping of the same letter in a totally different way within the same 
document." 

Nevertheless, the majuscules—if a judgment on the basis of the few 
well-preserved letters is justified at all—are ‘written slowly’, somehow 
with effort. But the denomination as Bpadéws ypaqov keeps the same 
problems as presented above. Those scholars arguing in favour of the 
hypothetical identification assume that the transitional verses on 7Q5 
indicate that the whole Gospel of Mark or at least a longer passage out 
of it might have been written on the lost roll the fragment belonged to. 
If this hypothesis is followed, the two narratives framing Mark 6:52-53 
must have once been there, too. Writing two verses which are not of 
much interest as far as their contents and their theological significance 
are concerned would not make much sense to a copyist or someone 
writing an amulet or the like for himself. Thus, a longer text with 7Q5 
as a part of it was propagated by the promoters of the identification. 
But this assumption would contradict the classification as a Bpadéwes 
ypa&pov, because as shown before this category strictly implies that a 
writer hardly wrote anything except his name and possibly a few fur- 
ther words. However, it implies as well some aspects about his social, 
professional, and educational status, even if there must be caution in 
judging that, and an automatic exclusion of those from higher classes 
who could neither write nor read is quite problematic.“ 

No doubt, categorizing the few majuscules on the small papyrus 
fragment, taken as a literary text by those calling for the acceptance of 
the identification, as the hand of a ‘slow writer’, a Bpadéwms ypaqov, 
could be misleading, even if the paleographical description ‘written 
slowly’ or ‘written with some effort’? may be an accurate circumscription 


such a dating always leaves room for a possible earlier or later date, too. Cf. Schubart, 
Griechische Paleographie, 111-5. 

‘8 Hunger, ‘7Q5’, 34-35, in the original (34): “In der Papyrologie hat sich fiir solche 
wenig schreibgewandte Typen die Bezeichnung Bpadéws yp&qov, ,,Langsamschreiber“ 
eingeburgert.” 

* See on that Youtie, ‘Bpadéws ypiqwv’, 260-1; Youtie, ‘Between Literacy’, 486-7; 
Youtie, “‘YHNOTPA®EY2’, 201, 220-221; Harris, Ancient Literacy, 279-280; ‘Thomas, 
Lateracy and Orality, 151-4. 
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here. Consequently, it is to be hoped that the pondering of the usage 
of Bpadéws ypa&qov or ‘slow writer’ with its many implications as a 
term of classification might be of use for further discussions about this 
category in documentary papyri and ostraca; likewise the use of ‘writ- 
ten slowly’ or similar terms should be restricted to literary texts and 
applied with the utmost care. In order to bring forth further cautious 
arguments and an increasing number of aspects and details, when 
invaluable ancient witnesses on papyri, ostraca, or the like are dealt 
with, it is strongly intended that all of this remain only a suggestion 
to be argued against and criticized. 


Addenda 


For the topics ‘(il)literacy’ and any relevant formulae and phrasing, 
above all in documentary papyri, the case of Petaus, ‘reading and writ- 
ing’ in general and ‘socio-cultural implications’ in particular as well as 
applications of these to actually literary texts I refer to the preceding 
study ‘7—(I)literacy in Non-literary Papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt: 
Further Aspects to the Educational Ideal in Ancient Literary Sources 
and Modern ‘Times’ and the following two ‘9—‘Uneducated’, ‘ignorant’, 
or even ‘illiterate’? Aspects and Background for an Understanding 
of ATPAMMATOI (and IAIQTAT) in Acts 4.13’ and ‘10—John 7:15b: 
“Knowing letters” and (Illiteracy? and the addenda sections there. 

Of the documentary papyri mainly addressed in this study those 
kept in the Papyrus-Collection in Cologne (PPetaus 11, 46, 60, 114, 
and 121) are accessible online (go to http://www.uni-koeln.de/phil- 
fak/ifa/ NRWakademie/papyrologie; last access 06/11/2006), where 
color images and brief descriptions are offered. This is of particular 
significance for a paleographical investigation into the two papyri PPetaus 
114 and 121, on which the illiterate ‘village scribe’ Petaus trained his 
signature. The Advanced Papyrological Information System, APIS 
(hosted by Columbia University; http://www.columbia.edu/cu/lweb/ 
projects/digital/apis; last access 06/15/2006) offers descriptions, but 
no images, of PPetaus 47 (= PMich. Inv. 6875). 

In this study I tackled the (in)famous papyrus fragment 705, most of 
all paleographically. For additional information, see my ’13—7Q5—status 
quaestions and fundamental remarks to qualify the discussion of the 
papyrus fragment’ later in this volume. 
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Above I employed the example of PVindobG 25199, 41406, 41407, 
41413 to indicate how difficult and transitory reconstructions may be. 
Hans Forster, to whom I owe this knowledge, has recently described 
a similar case, again referring to Peter Sanz’s meticulous work: “Peter 
Sanz had one half of a piece of papyrus measuring 12 cm by 14.5 cm 
which he published in his doctoral dissertation. In six lines, more than 
130 letters can be read without any doubt; thus we have an average 
of more than 20 letters per line, while only a few letters are unclear. 
There are no lacunae which would be a problem for the identification 
of single words, thus there is no dispute about the words which were 
read by this gifted papyrologist. Sanz gave a very thorough commentary 
on this piece and convincingly reconstructed the text... The second half 
of the papyrus was later found, making this piece larger than Sanz had 
estimated. Thus, his entire identification and analysis are wrong, even 
though he read the existing passages correctly.”*? The papyrus Forster 
is writing about and of which Sanz had only one part available then*® 
has the inventory number PVindob.G 26041. Kurt Treu and Johannes 
Diethart reedited the papyrus, i.e. the two joint fragments, re-dated it, 
reconstructed its text anew, and identified it as a Chairetismos.*’ 

In an article about PVindohG 42417 with Heb 2:9-11 (recto) and 
3:3-6 (verso) Karl Jaro’ used the term Bpadéws ypa&qov for qualify- 
ing the scribe’s hand. This is not only surprising as the first editor, 
Amphilochius Papathomas, described the hand in a totally different way, 
but also because the mostly upright letters are performed in a certain 
speed that is far from that of a “Langsamschreiber” (‘slow writer’) and 
evidently reveals at least some kind of training and practice on the 
scribe’s side.” 


*® Forster, ‘705 = Mark 6.52-53’, 32. 

“© Cf. Sanz, Christliche Papyri aus der Papyrussammlung, no. 28 = 172-8. 

‘7 See Treu/Diethart, Griechische literarische Papyri Il, no. 37 = 70-71 (and plate 
23). 

‘8 Cf Jaros, ‘Ein neues Fragment des Hebraerbriefes’, 273. 
See the description of the hand by Papathomas, ‘A New Testimony to the Letter 
to the Hebrews’, 19-24, and the detailed criticism of Jaro’’ methodologically dubious 
assertions and conclusions concerning PVindob.G 42417 by Forster, ‘Heilige Namen in 
Heiligen Texten’, 321-4. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


‘UNEDUCATED’, ‘IGNORANT’, OR EVEN ‘ILLITERATE’? 
ASPECTS AND BACKGROUND FOR AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF ATPAMMATOI (AND IAIQTAI) IN ACTS 4:13* 


"Eypaya vrép adtod &ypapUctov (Ovtoc)—‘I wrote for him who is 
illiterate’. The vast number of non-literary papyri from Graeco-Roman 
Egypt presents various formulae for subscriptions in documents in the 
case when someone wrote on behalf of someone else.' Among these 
the cited form together with its variants constitutes one specific type.? 
So-called bxoypagets signed deeds, letters, or other documents in 
contractual and juridical proceedings for those who were incapable of 
writing. The illiterates then just had to add their names, if at all, and 
sometimes a few characteristic words in order to be properly identified 


* Originally published as ‘“‘Uneducated’, ‘ignorant’, or even ‘illiterate’? Aspects and 
Background for an Understanding of &ypé&mpotor (and idi@to1) in Acts 4.13’, NTS 
45 (1999) 434-49. Used with kind permission. 

' Three major formulae types can be found in documents in which a broypageds, 
a person writing on behalf of somebody else, formed the indispensable subscription 
for someone writing slowly or being completely illiterate. They may be classified as 
follows: (a) ypayo drép aDtTOD K&ypapLUctov (6vtog)— I wrote for him who is illiterate’, 
(b) éypowo, drép adtOd UN eidévar ypcupata—T wrote for him who does not know 
letters’, and (c) éypaya drép adtod Bpadéws yp&govtog—T wrote for him who writes 
slowly’. These are only types, i.e. many variants similar to the three types can be found. 
See on these formulae Cf. Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, 69-73; R. Calderini, ‘Gli 
cypéppatov, 14-41; Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 124-6. 

? The following papyri should give an impression of the widespread usage of this 
formula over several centuries. Roman letters in square brackets indicate the century, 
Arabic numerals the year of origin, where all dates are A.D. Small Roman letters 
stand for the column of a document. POxy. II 275 [66]; SB V 7998 [I/II]; PHamé. I 
71 [149]; Stud. Pal. XXII 40; PAthen. 27 [both 150]; PVars. 10 i [~ 156]; BGU I 152 
[158/9]; Stud. Pal. XII [166]; PSZ VHI 96A [176/8]; PMil. Vogl. I 71 [161-180]; PAmA. 
II 102 [180]; BGU I 118 ui [188/79]; SB I 6293 [195/6]; PS7 X 1116; 1117; PVars. 
8 [all three II]; PBour 28 [Il"*]; SB IV 7375 [222-235]; PMich. V 614 [256]; PCai: 
Tsid. 2 [298], 3, 4 [299] etc.; POxy. I 71 i [303] PST TX 1038 [313] PMert. IT 91 [316], 
92 [324]; PAmh. II 138 [324]; POxy I 133 [550], 140 [550], 134 [569], 137 [584]; 
PAmh. TT 150 [592]; PAGln TH 158 [599]; PAmA. I 149 [VI]; P Ox I [612]. Even 
waxed wood boards, tabulae ceratae, as shown by PSI TX 1027 (ll. 19-20: a subscription 
for an illiterate woman), and ostraca supply us with illiterate formulae. See, on the 
reconstruction of the lives of ordinary people from non-literary papyri, Winter, Life 
and Letters in the Papyri, esp. 46-135. 
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as the partner mentioned in the body of the document above. Such a 
DTOYPAEvS, in most cases a close relative, a friend, or a trustworthy 
professional scribe, not only signed for someone else, he also had to 
fulfil the task of proofreading the whole document. This became neces- 
sary to avoid that an illiterate, an &@yp&pUatoc, was deceived, because 
he himself could not check the contents of the document he signed, 
i.e. the obligations and claims he agreed to. ‘Thus, among their many 
functions the broypageis enabled illiterates to participate in contractual 
and juridical proceedings as equal partners, and by this means they 
eliminated many of the disadvantages an illiterate person in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt might have had to endure.* 

The New Testament confronts us with a case of people described as 
being G&ypé&ppator. In Acts 4:13 the members of the Sanhedrin—the 
collective term used in v. 15 to include the rulers, elders, scribes, and 
priests from verses 5~6—speak of Peter and John: &vOparo1 &ypé&ppatot 
elo Kat t61@tat. Peter and John as ‘illiterate men’? May the meaning 
and understanding of &yp&uatog in the papyri simply be transferred 
to this passage of the New Testament? That would at least be a quick 
and easy solution to the question at stake. But of course this is not the 
end to the discussion. In the New Testament Gyp&upatos is found only 
in Acts 4:13 and thus no other usage of this word can be related to the 
verse in question in order to make its exact lexicographical meaning 
there clear. The semantics of a word which is used only once in a longer 
context is problematic, above all when the thoughts and the ways of 
thinking of people from earlier times are concerned. And there is more 
to Greek words than just being translated into another language in a 
rather brief and precise way. What did the words mean then? What 
connotations did the early listeners or readers associate with them? Can 
one get any information about the educational, social, or intellectual 
status of Peter and John from the usage in Acts 4:13? The aim of this 
brief study is to offer a consideration of what Acts 4:13 implied then, 
and to discuss what information can be filtered out of the verse for 
the reader of today. The reflections on &vOpwonxoi Gyp&ppatot eioww 
KO 161OtaL and its surrounding context will hopefully lead not only 
to a translation into another language, which is usually meant to be as 


> On illiteracy in papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt see R. Calderini, ‘Gl &ypép- 
patov’, 14-41; Majer-Leonhard, ATPAMMATOI, Harris, Ancient Literacy; Youtie, ‘ATPAM- 
MATOY’, 161-76; idem, ‘Bpadéws pdowv’, 240-43; idem, ‘YTOTPA®EYY’, 201-21. 
See the reprints of Youtie’s articles in his Scrptiunculae Il and Scriptiunculae Posteriores I. 
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fitting and precise as possible, but to a widening of the socio-cultural 
knowledge about former times.* 


1. 6 idtwtNS—Its meanings and usages according to 
dwergent sources 


The second element in the description of the two apostles in Acts 4.13, 
6 id1MtI¢, seems to cause little difficulty. Generally speaking, this word 
refers to every layman in contrast to a specialist, no matter which area 
of life is concerned. Classical authors present an id1tN¢ in contrast to a 
king or a ruler,’ to a philosopher, physician, rhetorician, or intellectual.® 
Even more evidence can be given for ié1@t¢ as an individual compared 
with the state and a private person compared with an official.’ All these 
meanings are supported by a vast number of papyri and inscriptions, 
although the latter two meanings, the individual and private person, 
represent the biggest portion of such witnesses.* Summing up, there is 
general agreement that the noun id1@tng describes “...a person who 
has not acquired systematic information or expertise in some field of 
knowledge or activity—‘layman, ordinary person, amateur.’”® 

The other five occurrences of i61@ty¢ in the New Testament (the 
LXX just gives 16tmtiKd¢ for ‘private’ in 2 Macc 4:3,6) may be instruc- 
tive here. Besides Acts 4:13 only the two letters to the Corinthians 
contain the word. 2 Cor 11:16 probably offers the most unambiguous 
use of 161@t1¢, because it is further qualified by a dative object (dativus 
respectus: ‘in which respect?’): idv@ty¢ TO Ady. In this self-designation 


* Because of the overwhelming majority of witnesses against the reading of Codex 
Bezae Cantabrigiensis (omit 161@ta1), a discussion of textual variants in Acts 4:1-13 
will not be undertaken in this study. Probably the scribe of D at this point felt that 
the double qualification of the two apostles could be seen as too offensive. See on that 
Metzger, A Textual Commentary’, 277-8. 

> Herodotus 2.81, 7.199; Ep. Arist. 288-9; Philo Flace. 118; Leg Gai. 51; Spec. Leg 4.8, 
218; Virt. 216; Jos. Bell. 1.209, 387, 432, 665; Ant. 3.232, 8.24, 14.258, 17.192, 231. 

® Plutarch Mor 776E; Epictetus 3.7.1: philosopher; Thucydides 2.48.3, Epictetus 
3.7.1: physician; Isocrates 4.11; Lucian Jupp. Trag 27: rhetorician; Lucian Lex. 25, Jos. 
Bell. 6.295: intellectual. 

7 Herodotus 7.3; Thucydides 1.115, 4.2; Theaetetus 168b; Plato Cra. 385; Polit. 
259b; Philo Spec. Leg 1.228; Jos. Ant. 2.271, 3.226. 

® For references KieBling, Wérterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden 1; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscnptionum Graecarum. 

° Louw/Nida, Greek-English Lexicon 1, chap. 27 no. 26. To mention only a few, this 
notion is shared by Schlier, ‘té@tn¢’, 215-7; Bartsch, ‘idvotyg’, 423-4. Bauer, Griechisch- 
deutsches Worterbuch, and its earlier English translation, Gingrich/Danker, A Greek-English 
Lexicon’); LSJ’; Moulton/Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. 
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Paul presents himself as a layman, an amateur unskilled or untrained 
in speech.'? Again the word is determined by a contrast. This may also 
help in understanding 1 Cor 14:16, where the word describes somebody 
as being the opposite of one who is blessed with the spirit (ebAoyfi¢ 
[€v] mvedpott—second person singular in its non-personal, generalizing 
function). Whether the t6t@tng¢ here denotes a non-Christian participant, 
or simply a listener who is overcome by the ecstatic talking of others, 
remains a matter to be discussed elsewhere. What is more important 
here is that again the appropriate meaning of the word in its context 
is indicated by a contrast.!! 

The two occurences in 1 Cor 14:23-4 show a closer similarity to 
Acts 4:13. Both times an adjective used as a noun is grouped together 
with a proper noun: id1ta1 7 &motot (v. 23: adjective—noun) and 
Go T01 7 idratar (v. 24: noun—adjective).'!* This corresponds at least 
formally to the structure of Acts 4:13: &ypéupatot eiow Kal loL@tat 
(adjective—noun, with verb in intermediate position). But the conjunc- 
tion 1 correlates the two words with each other as synonyms, whereas 
they are both used in opposition to the whole church in Corinth (q 
éxKAnota 6An, v. 23), which is pinpointed by its actions: its members 
are speaking in tongues (mavteg AaA@ow YAdooutc, v. 23) and they 
are prophesying (navteg npogntedwouy, v. 24), things the 61@to1 did 
not do.'% 

In short, its five occurrences in the New Testament indicate that the 
word i61ot1¢ has the meaning of a layman or an amateur in a particular 
field, but always as the exact opposite of another expression. Thus, only 
a contrast defines the explicit meaning of id1@ty¢. It is the surrounding 
context which determines with what person(s) 16t@t1¢ is contrasted at 


' See on this Louw/Nida, Greek-English Lexicon 1, 27.26; Bartsch, ‘idvmtng’, 423-4: 
Such a self-qualification was quite usual within a rhetorical strategy as can be seen in 
Hippolytus Philosophumena 8.18.1: i8i@tar thy yv@ow; Justinus Apologia 1.39.3, 60.11: 
iSite as a contrast to BépBapot. See as well Epictetus 3.9.14: ob8év Av 6 Extktnto<, 
éoodoixiCev, EBapBaprCev. 

" On 1 Cor 14.16 see Schlier, ‘iéudtn¢’, 217. For an overview of the discussion, see 
Conzelmann, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, 290-1. Probably influenced by the other 
occurrences of t61@tyg¢ in | Cor 14:23-24 Louw/Nida interpret it in 1 Cor 14:16 as 
denoting somebody as ‘ordinary, uninitiated’, and not yet fully instructed in Christi- 
anity, but as being similar to the inquirers or catechumens: Louw/Nida, Greek-English 
Lexicon 1, 27.26. 

'2 Of its 23 occurrences in 21 verses of the New Testament, &miotog was used 
eleven times in | Cor alone (6:6; 7:13, 13, 14, 15; 10:27; 14:22, 23, 24), but only in 1 
Cor 14:23-24 together with 161tn¢. 

'8 See Conzelmann, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, 295; Schlier, ‘ié.@tm¢’, 217; Bauer, 
Worterbuch®. 
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all and, then, what its precise meaning may be." Further remarks on 
that ‘precise meaning’ in the context of Acts 4:13 will be discussed later, 
after the more problematic &yp&upatog has been considered. 


2. &ype&uUatoc—a hapax legomenon of the New Testament and how to 
come closer to its significance 


Unfortunately, &ype&upotog only occurs once within the whole—canoni- 
cal—New Testament, and can therefore be called a hapax legomenon."° 
Further, it is completely absent from the LXX. Thus, no help can be 
gained from its usage at other places in biblical writings, at least as 
far as the canonical ones are concerned. Again a look at the papyri 
from Graeco-Roman Egypt may be helpful in this respect. While the 
non-literary papyri identify an Gypc&upatog as someone who is inca- 
pable of writing and reading in the subscription formulae formed by 
a broypageds,’° they emphasize at other places that someone learns or 
once learnt letters, a usage also shown by classical authors (yp&upata 
didcoKew, éxtotac8a1, wavOdvew or modeverv).!” Isa 29:11-12 may 
also be given here as a biblical reference, where a form of 750 YT 
is used to stress that someone is literate (v. 11) or illiterate (v. 12; 


“ Cf. Schlier, ‘i61mty¢’, 216. This is definitely true for the two occurrences of 
iSvwtiKds in the LXX, 4 Macc 4:3, 6. See also: Herm. Vis. 2.3.1. 

'5 To be more correct, one should say that &yp&mpatog is a hapax legomenon in Acts 
and Luke on the assumption of common authorship, even if it only occurs once in the 
whole New Testament. A problem for New Testament exegesis here is that evidence 
from philological works about hapax legomena in Homer’s opus, for instance, cannot be 
simply transferred to a collection of writings as the New Testament which consists of 
many divergent major and even more minor forms. See Kedar, Biblische Semantik, 98-105; 
Zelson, ‘Le Hapax Legomena’, 243-8; Yahuda, ‘Hapax Legomena’, 693-714. 

‘6 Cf above, notes | and 2. 

'7 For instance PFlox HI 382.79 (III), where the literate person is circumscribed as 
6 deiva. pavOdvov ypopdtov éxiothwv, or PAmh. I 82.4, a petition of a former high 
priest of Arsinoites in the Fayim from the late third or early fourth century A.D. He 
applied to the prefect “stating that he had in absence been selected by the town council 
to attend the prefect’s tribune as an official recorder, although he was unskilled in writing 
and unfitting for the post” (Greenfell and Hunt’s intrepretation). Even if line 20 could 
probably have carried a subscription containing one of the illiterate or semi-literate 
formulae written by a bxoypagede, the lacunae do not allow a reasonable attempt at a 
reconstruction. Of more interest is that 1. 4 within the body of the document presents 
the reason and impulse for the priest’s petition:... Kail ypapydtov émrotmpovas eivor 
mpoonker. See also P Oxy. II 275.43, 485.48; P Fay, 23.21, 91.45, and many more. For 
the usage of ypé&upo. together with d1ddé0xKev, éxiotaoBa1, wavOcvew or nadedery, see 
Xenophon Mem. 4.2.20; Theocritus 24.103; Demosthenes 18.265; Aristotle Pol. 1337b 
24; Plato Lg 689d; Dio Chrys. Or 9.28; Protagoras 325e; Jos. Ant. 12.209, Ap 2.204. 
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7pO yt 8>). The LXX has here (ob) éxiotac8o1 ypé&uyota. All in 
all the occurrences of ypc&upoa in the Old Testament and the New 
Testament may be categorized under three headings: (a) a letter or a 
character (Lev 19:28; Rom 2:27, 29, 7:6; 2 Cor 3:6-7), (b) something written 
(a letter: 1 Macc 5:20; Acts 28:21; a bill: Luke 16:6—-7, a book e¢ al.: 
Esther 6:1; John 5:47; Acts 26:24—25; 2 Tim 3:15), and (c) the elementary 
skills of reading and writing (T. Lev. 13:2; T. Rub. 4:1, John 7:15b).'® 

Especially those references mentioned under (c) are of particular 
interest in our attempt to come closer to the meaning of Gypo&ppatos 
in Acts 4:13. The two verses in the 7 X/J emphasize the connection 
between the teaching of reading and the teaching of the law. This 
may be the sense underlying the question in John 7:15: m@g odto¢ 
ypdppata oidev un penabnKac; Somehow the linkage of ypé&mpoto 
with the adjective tepa, ‘holy scriptures’, in 2 Tim 3:15 underlines a 
specific understanding of written texts,'? which parallels the usages 
of év ypa@ats ayiatg in Rom 1:2 and in some other places where 
ypagn/ppagat is to be found.*? Not the scriptures as a whole (whatever 
that means), but the Mosaic law alone is implied in John 5:47, a usage 
many times found in Philo.*! Although ‘something written’ is meant in 
Acts 26:24, the procurator Porcius Festus there uses t& ypomwota in a 
negative way when talking to Paul.” 

The use of yp&ppo is of major interest here, for a positive form of the 
adjective &yp&ppWatOs is not present anywhere in Greek (*yp&pyatoc).” 


'8 On ypépwa, see Bauer, Worterbuch®; LSJ°; Jeremias, ‘yp&eo et al.’, 764-5. 

'S Philo Vita Mos. 2.290, 292, Leg Gat. 195; Jos. Bell. 5.235, 6.312, Ant. 1.13, 10.210, 
Ap. 1.54. 

2° See as well Matt 21:42; 2 Tim 3:16; 2 Peter 1:20; Ep. Arist. 155; Philo Her 106, 
159; Jos. Ap. 2.45. The singular is often used without further specification as an abstract 
for the scriptures, as in John 2:22, 7:38-42; Rom 4:3, while it refers to just a specific 
section in Acts 8.32. 

2! E.g. Philo Conf 50, Vit. Mos. 2.290.292, Leg Gai. 195, Vit. Cont. 28. 

2 The plural t& noAAG...-ypcpato is more precisely rendered by ‘knowledge’ or ‘science’. 
Compare to this the positive mentions by: Xenophon Cyr 1.2.6; Plato Apol. 26d; Sextus 
Empiricus Adv. Math. 1.2.48. See as well Plato Tim. 23b (&ypé&ppator Kat &povoo), 
Crit.109d; Diodorus Siculus 12.13. 

°3 On the basis of a nominal use of &ypé&mpotosc, C.K. Barrett concludes that the 
opposite word in the New Testament is ypappateds, and not ypoppatikds as in classical 
Greek. Thus, the nominal adjective &ypé&mpatog would be “...a man without scribal 
training in the law”. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 233-4. The term 
ypappateds has to be taken into account here as well, because Jesus is depicted to a 
great extent as a wisdom teacher. The term is first found just after the exile (see Ezra 
7:6, 11, 12-16, LXX 2 Ezra 7:6, 11, 12-16 ef al.: WEID, aram. 87H, and ypapuateds for 
a person with profound knowledge in the Torah). Rabbinic Judaism, like Philo, shunned 
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The noun yp&ptua may therefore help us to find out more about 
aypa&upatoc. According to the word formation, &yp&"Matog would 
simply designate somebody who does not know letters at all (alpha 
privativum + *ypc&upotoc). Taking into consideration what has been 
said about biblical writings, &yp&puatoc characterizes someone who 
lacks knowledge of the law or the scriptures, especially from a Jewish 
perspective, or the sciences, or somebody who was not taught in the 
latter. The first of the definitions above, evidenced many times by docu- 
mentary papyri, might have made many scholars feel uncomfortable 
if they considered ‘illiterate’ as a possible rendering of wypa&mpotog in 
Acts 4:13, because modern people have negative associations with illit- 
eracy or being illiterate. Besides its direct meaning, most people would 
think of the connotations ‘uneducated’, ‘uncultured’, or ‘intellectually 
simple’.** Many may keep in mind their own picture of the educational 
ideal in ancient Greece or the mocking scenes about illiterates in plays 
by classical authors.” But a look at the sources presenting the way of 
life of ordinary people at that time, 1.e. the documentary papyri, could 
be helpful. 

First of all, explicit uneasiness or shame about one’s own illiteracy 
can be found nowhere in the observed papyri. Illiterates were enabled 
by a Droypageds to participate as equal partners in a contractual or 
juridical proceeding. For the major rural population in ancient Egypt, 
reading and writing would not have brought any decisive advantage 
either. The few times they were in need of these skills, they could turn 
to a trustworthy scribe, a friend, or a close relative for help. 

But there is more to say about illiteracy. If someone was designated 
as illiterate in a document, it must not be taken literally or as referring 
to all languages people in Egypt might have known. There are docu- 
ments which show that people could write demotic very well but not 
Greek.*° The example of a church lector of Oxyrhynchus, who had to 


the word ypaupateds, because it might have been confused with the designation of a 
teacher of grammar or writing. See Dormeyer, Das Neue Testament, 12-14. 

** Cf. Thomas, Literacy and Orality, 1; Harris, Ancient Literacy, 5; Youtie, ‘ATPAMMATOY’, 
170. 

*5 Tn some scenes in classical literature illiterates are made fun of, because they were 
regarded as humble and uneducated. See, for instance: Euripides, fr. 282 (Nauck’); 
Athenaeus 10.454b-f (Gulick). On the relevance and the limits of an implication of 
the Athenian educational ideal to other places and the rural population, see Harvey, 
‘Literacy in the Athenian Democracy’, 585-635. 

26 SBI5117, 1. 6 [55]: "Eypowev dbrép adtod (name is lost) 616 10 wr eidévar HdDTOV 
ypcmpata EAAnviké AAG Aidntia ypager (gap). ‘I wrote for him...because he does 
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make an official declaration of church property during the Diocletian 
persecution, may illustrate this. A lector (&vayvwotyc) had the task 
of reading out the scriptures to the church assembly. Assuming that 
at the time of the document, 304 C.E, the church services in Egypt 
were definitely not held in Greek, the lector was probably able to read 
and write Coptic, possibly demotic as well.?” Even priests were called 
illiterates in the papyri, which is all the more astounding in view of the 
fact that knowledge of hieratic and, occasionally, demotic letters was a 
prerequisite for becoming a priest at all.” 

The lack of knowledge of Greek among the ordinary rural popula- 
tion of Egypt was a consequence of the fact that the Greek and, later, 
the Roman occupations had not led to any interest in assimilating the 
Egyptians or Graeco-Egyptians to Greek and Roman culture. The 
occupying parties had only one major aim: to exploit the resources of 
the country. This led to a close-meshed administration, started with 
the reign of the Ptolemies, in order to perfect the systems of taxation 
and control. And for these a propagation of reading and writing skills 
in Greek or even in Latin was not necessary.” 

‘Taking this widened scope of understanding into account, the term 
‘illiteracy’ then must definitely be paralleled neither with our modern 
notions nor with the ideal of the classical authors. ‘Illiterate’ may be 
accepted as the possible meaning of &ypcppotog in Acts 4.13, provided 
that other meanings are not excluded by this. The judgement in Acts is 
that of one group on another, which is quite similar to the judgement 


not know Greek letters, but he writes Egyptian ones’. See Wilcken, ‘Papyrus-Urkunden’, 
142-45. Compare also P Tebt. II 291 [162]; SB I 5231, 5275 [both copies written A.D. 
11]. Further witnesses for this are: P Ryl. II 160 [28/29], 106a [14-37], 160b [37], 160c 
[32], 160d [183-185]. See the comments in the editio princeps and by Youtie, ‘Because 
They Do Not Know Letters’, 104-6. 

7 Cf. POxy. XXXII 2673 [304], 1. 34 (cf above, note | (b)) and the comments by 
J.R. Rea, 108. Another possible interpretation 1s offered by Wipszycka, ‘Un lecteur qui 
ne sait pas écrire’, 117-21. 

8 See once more PAmh. I 82 [III/IV], a petition of a former high priest. Cf. above, 
note 17. The necessity of literacy in hieratic is asserted by P Tebt. II 291 i.41-44 [162], 
in which two priests try to prove their literacy, the first by a claim on documentary 
evidence, the second by means of a demonstration of his reading skill. A private letter, 
P Lond. 1 43 [II], shows that the knowledge of hieratic letters was held in deep respect 
even in Roman times: rovOavonévn pavOdvew oe Aiydatia ypduwata ovvexcpnv Gor 
Kai éuavtit, ‘on hearing that you are learning Egyptian letters I congratulated you 
and myself’. 

* Cf. Barns, Egyptians and Greeks, esp. 12-20; Harris, Ancient Literacy, 276; Lewis, 
Life in Egypt under Roman Rule, esp. 25 and 81; Thompson, ‘Literacy and power in 
Ptolemaic Egypt’, 82. 
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on the correctness of speech in ancient rhetoric. Thus, from a Greek 
point of view Theophrast spoke of eAAnviopdc, from a Latin perspec- 
tive Cicero of latine (De orat. 3.37—53) and Quintilianus of Jatinitas (Inst. 
8.1.1—3). The same course was taken by the Alexandrian Origen, when 
he called the Greeks id1@tat Kal w&ypoik@tepot (‘laymen and more 
rustic’) in contrast to the Alexandrians (¢ Cels. 1.27). An examination 
of the close context in Acts 4:13 shows who is talking about whom, or 
to be more precise, who is made to talk about whom. But the context 
will be a matter of greater concern in the following discussion. Of 
major importance here is that a modern understanding of illiteracy as 
the background for Acts 4:13 must be rejected. The evidence from the 
papyri and other texts proves that the word Gyp&upatog itself carries 
no negative connotations.*° 


3. Tdvtar... Kai &yp&ppator Aspects of social status and position? 


Together with the modern associations and connotations with illiteracy 
and being illiterate already mentioned goes an automatic identification 
of illiterate people with members of lower classes living their plain lives 
in rural areas, with people who are excluded from higher positions 
within society. This notion may be the background for some scholars’ 
rejection of the meaning ‘illiterate’ at first glance, above all if they pre- 
sume a widespread literacy among the Jewish population of Palestine, 
propagated by the synagogues.*! Others conclude that Peter and John 
must have been members of the lower class, people who were quite 
poor but could afford a living slightly above the subsistence level, just 
because they were characterized as &yp&mpator... Kal id@tar.”? 


3° For Acts 4.13 the evidence of the papyri is taken into account by: Moulton/Mil- 
ligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament; Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte, 216 n. 2. 

31 See the rejection of ‘illiterate’ for &ypé&ppatog because “this is highly unlikely in 
view of the almost universal literacy in New Testament times, and especially as the 
result of extensive synagogue schools”. Louw/Nida, Greek-English Lexicon 1, 27.23. 

® See e.g. Stegemann/Stegemann, Urchristliche Sozialgeschichte, 264: the use of 
G&ype&ppotor and i6i@to applied to Peter and John is taken as an indication for lower 
class. Hanson, The Acts in the Revised Standard Version, 78 n. to verse 13: “uneducated 
(&ypeupot01) does not mean that they were illiterate, but that they had not received the 
formal education of an upper-class gentleman in the Graeco-Roman world; they were 
ignorant of philosophy and literature and rhetoric”. A more cautious notion is hold 
by E. Haenchen who does not accept this verse as the evidence from which to infer a 
specific social class for Peter and John. Cf. Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte, 216. 
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But again this is modern thinking. Some documents from the late 
second century reveal that two ‘village scribes’, kouoypapmatets,*® from 
the Fayim in Graeco-Roman Egypt, were incapable of reading and 
writing. A scribe who cannot write sounds like a paradox. But one of 
them, Petaus, even felt fit to judge if his colleague, Ischyrion, was illit- 
erate or not. Someone denounced Ischyrion to the prefect as a ‘village 
scribe’, 1.e. the first official in a village office, who did not meet the 
prerequisites for his deiturgia, because he was illiterate and did not own 
the required property. Petaus solved the problem handily: of course, 
Ischyrion had enough money and could sign all the documents he had 
to send to his superior. And according to papyri with writing exercises, 
this was the same as Petaus did himself: he signed the documents with 
his name, but he was in fact unable to read or write, as the many 
mistakes on one of his exercise sheets show.** Such a k@poypaypateds 
might not have been a very prominent figure as far as world history 
is concerned, but from a villager’s point of view he might have been 
the highest official such a villager would ever meet in his whole life. In 
other words, in a rural hierarchy a ‘village scribe’ was at the top of the 
social ladder, because he needed property worth about 3,000 drachmae 
and could even earn some money out of his munus personale.*° 

One more example should demonstrate that the application of 
modern views to ancient texts might be misleading. The Didascalia 
reckoned with illiterate bishops even in the third century; but more 
than that, illiteracy was regarded as acceptable, whereas other qualities 
were definitely not, such as that a future bishop had to be blameless 
and irreproachable.*° Social ranking and position within society do not 


33 This office is described in detail in Oertel, Die Liturgie, 157—9; Preisigke, ‘Komo- 
grammateus’, 1281-4; Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 40-3; Criscuolo, ‘Ricerche 
sul komogrammateus’, 3-101. 

3* ‘The archive of Petaus is kept partly in Cologne and partly in Michigan. Of special 
interest in this respect are P Petaus 11 (= Koln Inv. 337) [May 2, 184] presenting the 
Ischyrion case, and Petaus’s writing exercises on P Petaus 121 (= Koln Inv. 328) with 
twelve lines which carry his signature twelve times, and P Petaus 114 (= Koln Inv. 366). 
Petaus used two different forms of signature, which are preserved on PPetaus 46 (= 
KGln Inv. 311), 47 (= Mich. Inv. 6875), and 77 (= Koln Inv. 310b) as Hetats émdédaxo, 
and on PPetaus 49 (= Koln Inv. 340), 60 and its preliminary works (= Koln Inv. 312, 395, 
397 recto) as Hetad¢ ckmpoypa(upateds) émdé5@Ka. The cases of Ischyrion and Petaus 
are discussed by Youtie, ‘Pétaus’, 121-43; idem, ‘ATPAMMATOY’, 171; idem, ‘Bpadéwe 
ypceov’, 239-61; Harris, Ancient Literacy, 278; Turner, ‘Village Administration’, 37-45. 

® Cf. Rostovtzeff, The Social G Economic History 1, 316-20; Oertel, Die Liturgie, 157; 
Preisigke, ‘Komogrammateus’, 1282. 

36 Cf. Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum 1, 2.1.2 (pp. 29-33): ota obv, ei Svvatov, 
nenardevpévos - ei 52 Ka Kypeupatos, GAA’ obv EumEtpog tod Adyov, KAOhKEV TH Akio 
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guarantee that a person has those qualities. Consequently, a connection 
must not automatically be assumed between illiteracy to class, profes- 
sion and position. Even Greek people in Graeco-Roman Egypt, even 
those who once attended the gymnasion, are to be found among those 
who are referred to as ‘illiterates’ in the papyri.*” 

What about the generally accepted widespread literacy in Palestine 
at the ttme of the New Testament? It appears to be more correct to 
distinguish between the urban and the rural population and then to 
make, if at all possible, careful statements. The synagogues might have 
had their effect in this respect. But the majority of people in Palestine 
lived in the country and seem to have been illiterate or at most semi- 
literate. The skills of reading and writing, once learnt, if at all, faded 
away by and by, the earlier the more scarcely they were learnt.** Thus, 
only a closer look at the written records of, and the living conditions 
in, earlier times can lead to careful judgements. At the same time this 
may prevent us from drawing hasty conclusions based upon unproven 
presumptions.*? 


4. A hendiadys in the phrase under discussion in Acts 4:13? 


The doubled qualification wypé&upatot eiow Kai id1@tat could also 
be regarded as a hendiadys, if figures of speech are concerned. Here, 
two equal elements, one contributing to the meaning of the other, are 
used to express a single idea. On that basis the disputed unit in Acts 
4:13 has been interpreted as a hendiadys.*° At first glance, this notion 


37 Cf PTebt. I 316 [99], a declaration of epheboi, in which Ammonis Didumos needed 
a bmoypageds, because he was a ‘slow writer’. PSJ VI 716 [306?] makes clear that 
former students of a gymnasion were expected to be able to read and write. 

38 Cf. Grabbe, An Introduction, 31-2; Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 348. This 
does not mean that written texts were then superfluous, which would be paradox for 
Judaism. Cf. the study by Thatcher, ‘Literacy, textual communities, and Josephus’, 133: 
“Although probably less than 10% of the population of pre-70 Palestine could read 
beyond a bare functional minimum, Jews were acutely aware of the value of written 
documents in civil and religious affairs.” 

3° This is not meant as an attack on the works cited earlier (n. 32), but as a sug- 
gestion for careful judging. 

© U,. Wilcken, who rendered the small phrase in Acts 4:13 as a hendiadys: “...daB 
es sich um ungebildete Laien handelte...”, referred &ypé&ppotor as an attribute to 
i61@t01. Similarly Delebecque, Les Actes des Apétres, 19: “des hommes sans culture et 
des simples”, the KJV (“unlearned and ignorant men”), the NKJV (“uneducated and 
untrained men”), the RSV (“uneducated, common men”), and the NRSV (“uneducated 
and ordinary men”), as they accept the words as being used synonymously for the same 
idea as a means of emphasis. See as well Haubeck/von Siebenthal, Neuer sprachlicher, 642. 
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somehow fits the definitions of a hendiadys given by many handbooks.*! 
Aypo&ppatot and idiot. may be taken as used synonymously to 
strengthen a single idea or, furthermore, to qualify each other. And they 
appear to be on the same level such as the conjunction Kai suggests. 

But the syntagmatic sequence ‘noun + adjective + verb + conjunct 
+ noun’ in Acts 4:13 does not conform to the structure of a hendiadys. 
In the classical languages Greek and Latin a hendiadys is usually made 
up of two nouns (noun + noun, instead of noun + adjective/attribute), 
or more rarely two verbs (verb + verb, replacing adverb + verb), each 
time linked with the copulative conjunction ‘and’.” But what about 
&vOponor... Kat id@ta1? Of course, an adjective can resemble a noun 
and take over its syntactical function and usage (ot &%yp&uLato1), but 
what to do with three nouns in a row? 

Besides, &yp&upmatog and idimtng do not correspond to each other 
as synonyms. Additionally, they do not represent a pair as &ypa&ppator 
Kai &povoot (Plato Tim. 23b), &vOpwnos Kyp&pUatos Ka K&ypoiKos 
(Plutarch Apophth. Reg 186A), or abyéva Kai oBévog (Pindar Nem. 
7.73), to give some examples of doubled adjectives and nouns. | Cor 
14:23,24—i81@ta1 7 G&riot01 and vice versa—do not conform to a 
hendiadys structure either because of the conjunction 7 indicating an 
alternative between two elements. Thus, as the syntactic structure indi- 
cates, the phrase under discussion cannot be a hendiadys.** Moreover, 
it would lead to a narrowing of the semantic scope of the two words, 
presenting two qualifications each with a feature of its own, even if the 
distinction between them might be only a slight one.* 


“| See Baldick, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Literary Terms; Delbriick, ‘Hendiadyoin’, 
197; Haubeck/von Siebenthal, Neuer sprachlicher Schliissel, 503. 

® Cf, above all, Landfester, Einfiithrung in die Stilistik, 112; von Wilpert, Sachwérterbuch 
der Lateratur; Denniston, Greek Prose Style, 62-63; Leumann/Hofmann/Szantyr, Lateinische 
Grammatik 2, 782-3. 

*8 On the problem of how to define a hendiadys, see Baldick, Literary Terms: “The 
status of the figure is often uncertain, since it usually cannot be established that the 
paired words actually express a single idea.” Similarly Leumann/Hofmann/Szantyr, 
Grammatik 2, 782. 

“ Other languages are not of much help here. The Hebrew and Aramaic borrowed 
idvotns from the Greek as DY. And 712 does not represent an exact equivalent of 
c&ypé&ppotos, because it has a more negative meaning (‘uncultivated, an uncultured 
person, mannerless, ruffian’; see DM/Q 1.8 ora AwyN...; bSan. 10.2). See bAu 2.6, 
where Hillel speaks about the ignorant (7’2) who cannot sin. Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary 
of the Targumim; Dalman, Aramdisch-neuhebriisches Handwirterbuch; Krauss, Griechische 
Lehnwirter I, 220. 
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5. Acts 4:13 in tts context, and other helps for interpretation 


The phrase under discussion is part of a longer scene, in which it is used 
by the members of the Sanhedrin (4:5—-6,15) who arrested Peter and 
John (Acts 4:3, énéBadrov adtois tas xeipas Kai £8evto cig TPNOW) and 
asked them a question (4:7, émvvOévovto, basically, does not necessarily 
have any negative connotation). Peter provoked the direct reaction of 
the Sanhedrin, which is given with two qualities: (a) Peter’s and John’s 
mappnota (freedom, courage of speech and action, and in front of 
people in higher position’)* has been the reason for their reaction, 
and (b) this nappnoia induced their astonishment (8abp0Cov—‘they 
were astonished’).*° 

As shown in Acts 4:8, Peter did not only speak in front of the 
Sanhedrin, he spoke ‘filled with the holy Spirit’ (xAnoBeicg nvebdpwatos 
aytov—a phrase only found in Luke and Acts).*” Augustine took that up 
and composed a contrast with the sciences, grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, 
and each kind of learning on the one and the Spirit on the other side 
(De cwitate det 22.5). Apparently, this was welcomed by some scholars 
for their own interpretations.** But there is a danger of evaluating or 
interpreting things that are not in the text at all, as nothing is said 
about sciences, rhetoric or the like. All that can be stated from the text 
is that the two apostles are depicted as people lacking the knowledge, 
skills, education or whatever of those who asked them. 

This opposition—being filled with Spirit on the one side and edu- 
cation or knowledge on the other—was emphasized many timers by 
early interpreters.*? It was even stressed that the uneducated were 


*® Cf. Bauer, Wérterbuch®; LSJ°; Pape, Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch Il. 

‘© Here QavpcCm does not imply a positive or negative connotation. Even if Luke 
sometimes uses the word to indicate a positive reaction (towards Jesus, his preaching, 
his miracles etc.), this scene in Acts stresses only the astonishment of the members of 
the Sanhedrin after Peter’s speech. With Zmiyewski, Die Apostelgeschichte, 218-9, and 
Barrett, Acts, 234, against Annen, ‘OovpdCo’, 334. 

‘’ The frequent and exclusive usage of mumAnpt together with nmvedua &ytov in 
Luke and Acts can be taken as evidence for Lukan preference. Luke 1:15, 41, 67; 
Acts 2:4; 4:8, 31; 9:17; 13:9. 

*8 See Hanson, The Acts, 78 n. to verse 13; Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte 1, 349; 
Conzelmann, Die Apostelgeschichte, 43. 

© Origen employed a similar construction in his quarrel with Celsus:...todg¢ Inood 
GnootOAoVG, Kvdpas KyYpapUdtovS Kal ib1dtAg...(Cels. 8.47). See also: Bede Venerabilis 
Liber Retractationis in Actus Apostolorum IV A (PL 92 [1850] 1008); Aratoris De Actibus 
Apostolorum 1.79 (PL 68 [1847] 115 ll. 221-4). See also Justin Apologia 1.39.3, 60.11; 
PseudClem. Recogn. 1.62; Origen c Cels. 1.62. 
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preferred before all the others by God, Christ, and the Spirit, as those 
to be addressed directly with the raw material of the New Testament.” 
The church fathers probably had in mind what 1 Cor 2:1-16 says 
about the proclamation and the true wisdom of God. ‘To Paul, it was 
not clever, plausible talking that had been his tool in convincing the 
Corinthians, but the Spirit and power that had made his preaching 
effective. Therefore, faith is not based upon human wisdom but God’s 
power (2:4—5). Then by quoting from the OT Paul puts forward what 
he regards as the true wisdom, which God has manifested in his spirit: 
no human being is able to know what is in God apart from God. Here, 
Paul makes plausible that for him all pondering, philosophical reflection 
and logic are incapable of getting into close touch with the Spirit. And 
this is the reason why he stresses that his preaching, and that of all 
those who are filled with the Spirit, uses words taught by the Spirit not 
by any scholar (see as well Isa 29:11—12).°! This was regarded by the 
church fathers as a proof of the plainness and simplicity of the biblical 
writings, and that these writings were easy to understand. According to 
them, this is why no one had any problem with comprehending what 
is said in the scriptures, no matter to what social class or educational 
status he or she belonged. 

This may prove to be helpful in understanding Acts 4:13, even 
though the tendencies in the whole text of Acts should be looked at 
closely first.°? Where Luke composes his gospel, he sticks fairly closely 
to his sources, whereas in Acts he seems to be freer in developing his 
programmatic ideas. Acts 2:1-13 shows which way the early followers 
of Jesus Christ will have to follow after his departure: like Jesus they 
are filled with the Spirit. Peter’s missionary speeches are adjusted very 
well to this programme. As Jesus had preached, so did Peter in Acts 


°° Tertullian De test. 1. Hippolytus uses the image of an illiterate (Gvdpa itotyV Kai 
CYPEMLATOV Kai &ElpOV TOV EKKANOLAOTIK@V Spwv) for intensifying the wickedness of 
a heretic (Haer 9.11). Aypé&ppatog is also used by: Ammonius Alexandrinus Ac. 23.7-8 
(PG 85 [1864] 1589B; Isidorus Pelusiota Epp. 1.428 (PG 78 [1864] 420A). 

5! Origen made up the opposition ‘spirit and power’/‘wise, human persuasiveness’ 
(Cels. 1.62). See on that Heinrici, Der literarische Charakter, 1-2: This opposition 1s simi- 
lar to Plato (only read by the sophisticated) and Epictetus (popular among those who 
sought moral progress). 

° Cf. Dormeyer, Das Neue Testament, 42-44. Thus Dormeyer’s translation “daB es 
einfache Leute ohne ausgebildete Schreib- und Lesefahigkeit (agrammatot) waren”. Even 
if the syntagma is destructuralized, an understanding is expressed, which allows the 
integration of further information about the socio-cultural background of the New 
Testament into an exegesis of Acts 4:13. 
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3—4.°° Neither knowledge nor education made him effective, it was 
only the Spirit which filled him. This may be the wider theological 
concept of Acts 4:13. 

Taking into account the literary and theological programme in Acts, 
the scene 4:1—22 is to be taken as a carefully constructed narrative. It 
is the members of the Sanhedrin, elaborately introduced in wv. 5-6, 
whose inner reactions and thoughts are given in Acts 4:13-14. The nar- 
rator seems to be omniscient, for he knows what is going on inside his 
characters. So the features of the two apostles, &vOpanor &ypcpatot 
elo Kat id@ta1, are presented through the eyes of those who arrested 
and interrogated them. From the point of view of the members of the 
Sanhedrin, taught and trained in reading, writing, and studying the 
Torah, the two apostles were of minor education, just laymen; they 
could even have meant that they were illiterate, but the latter prob- 
ably on the previously described premises that this did not then have 
the implications it carries nowadays. Thus, it might not necessarily be 
meant as a negative attribute: on the one hand the papyri suggest a 
more neutral understanding, and on the other hand it always depends 
on the specific reader’s view. This at least is the impression given by 
Acts. Whether an explicit anti-Judaism can be attested for Acts 4:1-22 
depends on the individual interpretation. A tendency to depict the Jews 
as blind and opposed to those filled with the Spirit, 1.e. to the apostles, 
can easily be shown by various examples, such as Acts 5.28 and its 
disastrous and dreadful reception.** However, Acts 4:13-14 might not 
contain such a tendency, assuming that the reaction of the Jewish ‘rulers, 
elders, and scribes’ is not narrated tendentiously in order to disqualify 
the Jewish establishment (see the primarily neutral meaning of PavpéCo 
and &ypé&upatocg here). Should there not be broad information and 
elaborate pondering before judging such a verse? 


Conclusion 


The results of this study can be summed up as follows: an interpretation 
of Acts 4:13 should always stick to the syntactic structure and take into 


3 See on that Dormeyer, Das Neue Testament, 229; Aune, The New Testament, 77. 

5 Cf. Notley, ‘Anti-Jewish tendencies in the Synoptic Gospels’, esp. 22; Flusser, Juda- 
asm and the Origins of Christianity, XX VI (for a comparison of Luke 6:10—-11 with Acts 
4:14-16), 588-92 (‘A Literary Approach to the Trial of Jesus’); O’Neill, The Theology 
of Acts, 77-99. 
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account the manifold semantic nuances of words. Therefore, a hendi- 
adys must be rejected for Acts 4:13 as well as a modern understanding 
of ‘illiteracy’, contradicted as the latter is by the non-literary papyri. 
The socio-cultural background, i.e. the ancient understanding of ilit- 
eracy, will help to clear things up. It is not the idealized view of many 
classical authors that is the correct background for the people of the 
New Testament, but the documents which enlighten the everyday life 
of ordinary, mostly rural people. Further, in Acts 4:13 nothing is said 
about rhetoric, social class or the like. All this, together with the narra- 
tive and theological concept behind Acts, could lead to a translation of 
Acts 4:13 as follows: “...that they were illiterate men and laymen.” 


Addenda 


For the topics ‘(il)literacy’ and any relevant formulae and phrasing, 
above all in documentary papyri, the case of Petaus, ‘reading and writ- 
ing’ in general and ‘socio-cultural implications’ in particular as well as 
applications of these to actually literary texts I refer to the two preced- 
ing studies *7—(I]literacy in non-literary papyri from Graeco-Roman 
Egypt: further aspects to the educational ideal in ancient literary sources 
and modern times’ and ‘8—Slow writers’—fpadéme yp&iqgovtec: What, 
How Much, and How Did They Write?’ and the following ’?10—John 
7:15b: “Knowing letters” and (Illiteracy and the addenda sections there. 
The last focuses on one of the references made in section two above 
(“2. &ypappatogc—a hapax legomenon of the New ‘Testament and how 
to come closer to its significance”) in order to check whether a similar 
understanding of John 7:15b to that of Acts 4:13 is appropriate. In 
addition, I addressed the issue of defining and evaluating hapax legomena 
in more detail in my monograph on 2Peter.*° 

The original manuscript of this article was quite a bit longer. Some 
passages, however, were abridged or even completely deleted due to the 
publication policy of New Testament Studies, above all length restrictions 
for contributions, and due to readability and unity. Be that as it may, 
here are two passages that may be of interest in a wider context: the 


°° See above note 40. Conzelmann’s version (Die Apostelgeschichte 42), “...daB sie unge- 
lehrte Leute und Laien seien...”, keeps the syntactical structure, but again ‘uneducated’ 
(‘ungelehrte’) might be mixed up with modern notions of illiteracy. 

°° Cf. Kraus, Sprache, Stil und historischer Ort, 313-53. 
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first (a) offers a more profound discussion of the textual variants offered 
by manuscripts and the versions for Acts 4:13 than is provided in note 
4 of the study above, the second (b) presents an additional analysis of 
the phrase under discussion according to the syntactic functions of 
clause elements: 


(a) Codex Bezae and Acts 4:13 


As far as questions of textual criticism are concerned, verses 13-14 are 
quite unproblematic. Apart from some minor variants (e.g,, omit d€ )”* 
D ¥ 0165* 36; omit te D; éxeyeivwoxov and add noijoat 1 before 
avtiretv [Sic!] D), the major difference between the extensively attested 
and generally accepted reading as given in NA”’ and GNT" is presented 
by D, the bilingual Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis:°’ Oempodvtes dé thy 
tod Métpov nappnoiav Kai Iod&vov Kai KatarAaBdpevor Sti GvOparor 
Kypeupatot ciow eavduaCov...° 

Why did the scribe omit Kai i61@ta1? Somehow, to him the double 
expression with G&ypé&upatot and idimtot might have appeared to be 
a description too reviling of the apostles. Thus he obliterated the lat- 
ter of the two to keep at least a little bit of the syntactical structure. 
But this cannot be clarified with the utmost security. By only taking 
into account other changes in D within the context of Acts 4:13-16, 
the compositional intention of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis becomes 
clear. The apostles did not go aside but were ordered to be led out 
(anay@fivor for the neutral &xeAGetv). The sign previously performed 
by Peter was characterized not only as being ‘obvious’ but as being 


57 See on that Metzger, A Textual Commentary, 277-8: Here, Acts 4:13-16 are given 
according to it® and cop’, which offer a rearranged and blown variant of the scene. 
According to B.M. Metzger, “Codex Bezae stands between the full-blown Western 
form of text and the text of most of the old uncials” (277). For the Old Latin ver- 
sions in general with additional literature, see Elhott, “Che Translation of the New 
Testament into Latin’, 198-245. An introductory survey of the Coptic versions with 
critical notes is given by Wisse, “he Coptic Versions of the New Testament’, 131-41; 
Mink, ‘Die koptischen Versionen des Neuen Testaments’, 160-299. Furthermore, on 
some interesting features of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis, for its readings, variants, 
tendencies, and evaluation see Parker, An early Christian manuscript and its text; Rice, ‘Is 
Bezae a homogeneous codex?’, 39-54; Birdsall, “Che geographical and cultural ori- 
gin’, 102-14; Bartsch, ‘Uber den Umgang der frithen Christenheit mit dem Text der 
Evangelien’, 167-82. 

°8 Cf. Scrivener, Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis, 339—fol. 427b. The text is reproduced 
according to Scrivener’s transcription, but for easier comparability set with accents 
and aspiration following NA’ and GNT*. The Latin (fol. 428a) presents the text in 
an exact translation. 
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‘absolutely obvious (for everybody)’ (the comparative @avepdtepov 
instead of the simple gavepdv).°’ By intensively showing the Sanhedrin 
as blind and obdurate towards the manifestation in Jesus Christ, and at 
the same time by weakening the slightly negative feature of the apostles, 
the tendency of the text is definitely anti-Semitic. Even if it might be 
considered only as latent anti-Semitism in these verses, throughout D 
an anti-Semitic trend can be identified.” 

The variant of Codex Bezae in Acts 4:13 without 161@to1 then 
should not be taken for a scribe’s problem with style and language, but 
primarily seems to be the product of a theological, even an ideological, 
alteration of the otherwise prevailing double expression as attested by 
the overwhelmingly number of witnesses. So it may be concluded that 
the scribes did not find any difficulty with the reading, which at first 
glance appears to depreciate the apostles and their capabilities. 

The textual witnesses prove that the given text was quite unproblem- 
atic for the early scribes. In order to get closer to the meaning and the 
background of the double expression the lack of variants strengthens 
the reading as the probable original but does not offer any help for a 
better and clearer understanding of Acts 4:13 and what semantically 
speaking lies behind it. Therefore, exegetical approaches have to rely 
on semantics in order to progress in that field. 


(b) A hendiadys in the nearest and smallest context around Acts 4:13? 


What is the worth of semantic pondering, if the contextual embedding 
of a word is not considered? Before a wider scope is to be discussed, the 
scene as a whole, further places of interest in the New Testament for 
a more profound understanding of Acts 4:13, a look at the narrowest 
context of the expression under discussion and possible interrelations 
within that should be discussed briefly. The sentence of interest may 
be structured around the finite form of eiwt binding two nouns in 


° Cf. Metzger, A Textual Commentary, 277-8. B.M. Manning presents the given evi- 
dence, but the observations in D were not corroborated with the means of additional 
samples and the board did not draw any conclusion from it in favour of an anti-Semitic 
tendency in Codex Bezae. 

® See on that Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis’; Barrett, 
‘Is there a theological tendency’, 15-27; Ehrman, “The Text as Window: New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts and the Social History of Early Christianity’, in: Ehrman/Holmes, 
The Text of the New Testament, 361-79. Anti-Semitic prejudices in Codex Bezae were 
observed as well in the Gospel of Luke by Rice, “The anti-Judaic bias of the western 
text’, 51-57. 
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the nominative plural and one adhering adjective in the same case. 
Towards the one side 611 after the aorist participle of kataAapBava, 
on the other the finite imperfect of 8avuc&Co serve as the limits of the 
smallest integral whole in syntactical terms. 


GvOponct kypd&patot  eioiw Kal 1O1LOTOALL 
parts of noun adjective verb conjunction noun 
speech 
sentence S Cs Vv + Cs 
structure 


For Acts 4:13 itself the linking verb eiut, so-called because it connects 
a subject (S) and its complements (Cs) closely, is used to denote the 
existence of persons (&v@pwnot...eiow) and at the same time to give 
information about them (&v@poxor c&ypé&pnatot eiow Kai 16101). 
Thus, two syntactical elements can have the same function within a 
sentence, here to qualify a subject, even if they belong to two different 
parts of speech (adjective and noun). The subject complements are 
linked with each other by the conjunction Kat, which here serves to 
multiply one part of speech in order to prolong the sentence (+) and 
by that here doubles the two attributes, an adjective and a noun.®! 
From a syntactical view there would not be anything missing if one 
of the Cs was left out. From semantic standpoint this would make a 
difference, for the qualification of the subject then definitely would 
not be the same. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


JOHN 7:15B: ‘KNOWING LETTERS’ AND (L)LITERACY* 


In documentary contexts all Greek and Latin expres- 
sions concerning ‘knowing letters’ refer to literacy 
in the narrow sense, but in literary contexts there is 
ambiguity by the time of Plato and Xenophon, and 
it continues into late antiquity.' 


Even if the distinction made here appears to be too harsh, William 
V. Harris points to a phenomenon widely present in documents from 
Greco-Roman Egypt: on behalf of others who were not capable of 
doing so, a Droypagets, ‘a person writing on behalf of another’, not 
only checked the contents of the document in order to guarantee the 
legality of the contractual and juridical proceedings at stake, but also 
wrote the required formal subscription for illiterates. However, employ- 
ing a broypayeds does not automatically result from illiteracy. In POx. 
VI 911 and probably POxy. XLI 2696 a bxoypageds is needed due to 
bad eyesight.* The three formulae commonly employed are éypayo. brép 
QVTOD UN E1d6T0S YPaLMATA/ypaLWATA Ut Eid6dto¢—TI wrote for him 
who does not know letters’, €ypaya drép AdTOD GypAUetOV (Ovtog)—T 
wrote for him who is illiterate’, and éypaya brép adtod Bpadéwe 
ypapovtoc/Bpadéa ypu&@ovtog—‘I wrote for him who writes slowly’. 
That way those who did not ‘know letters’, who were ‘illiterate’, and 
who ‘wrote slowly’ could equally participate in everyday legal matters 
just as literates did. No mention is made in documents that illiterates 
were looked down on or discriminated against by others, which does 
not mean that some people did not cheat illiterates because of their 


* Previously unpublished. 

' Harris, Ancient Literacy, 5—6. 

2 See Kraus, ‘(I)literacy in non-literary papyri’, 341. 

3 Occasionally the illiterates added their names on their own, often in a crude hand 
that can easily be discerned from the others in most cases. Cf. Kraus, ‘(Illiteracy in 
non-literary papyri’, p. 328 n. 17: “Many documents reveal the desirability and even 
necessity of providing a subscription in one’s own hand (an autograph).” 

* Harris, Ancient Literacy, p. 5 n. 8, is right in asserting: “Greek examples are legion”. 
Nevertheless, for lists of examples for these three formulae see Kraus, ‘(Illiteracy in 
non-literary papyri’, 325-28. 
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illiteracy. This is explicitly expressed in POxy I 71 (revised as Grundz. 
Mitt. 62), col. I: a certain Aurelius Demetrius complains about Aurelius 
Sotas who is accused of having betrayed him because the first one is 
illiterate (81 10 cypdéjumatov Ue eivat). Obviously, there was not only 
the possibility of cheating an illiterate, but even an official authority to 
which complaints could be sent about those who had an eye on their 
advantage only or betrayed others.° 

In 7:15b the Gospel of John strikingly resembles some of the 
phrasing in the formulae quoted above: m@¢ odto¢g ypauuata oidev Lh 
uenoOnKo>;—literally translated into English as ‘how does this one know 
letters without having learned [them].’ What is so striking is not that 
it is pointed out that Jesus ‘knows letters’, but the fact that this phrase 
is a singular phenomenon among the places where ypcupa is used in 
the New Testament. Of course, it still might be a matter of taste and 
personal preference regarding the literary style of the Gospel of John. 
However, for our discussion it is not essential to place it closer to the 
non-literary papyri or to Plato and Xenophon, to return to Harris’s 
distinction one more time. 

Consequently, the aim of this brief study is to ask: can the results 
from research on (illiteracy in (late) antiquity, above all their application 
to New Testament contexts,° be applied to John 7:15b as well? If yes, in 
what respect do they help us to understand this verse in the light of its 
contemporary socio-historical context of literacy and, thus, alternatively 
in relation to its standard or traditional interpretation? Additionally, 
how do they shed light on the role of the Jews in that scene?’ 

With all this in mind, speculations about the historical Jesus® and 
the criteria for discerning what Jesus himself might have really said or 
done can be left aside. The same is true for an exhaustive discussion of 
the relevant Johannine context, a subject matter that is very complex 
and ambiguous.’ Nonetheless, linking John 7:15b with (literacy in the 


° Cf Kraus, ‘(Illiteracy in non-literary papyri’, 322-41, explicitly about the case 
of POxy 171, see Kraus, ‘(Il)literacy in non-literary papyri’, 327. 

° Especially as performed in my study of Acts 4:13. Gf Kraus, “Uneducated”, 
434-49, 

’ This refers to the perspective of narrative criticism, i.e. the understanding a con- 
temporary reader might have had in those days or an ideal reader might have at all. 

8 The monumental work by J.P. Meier (A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus. 
Vols. I-3, with concluding volume 4 still missing]) is one of the major reference tools 
in the field. 

° Cf. the various contributions in Frey/Schnelle, Kontexte des Johannesevangeliums. 
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Graeco-Roman era implies the necessity to take into account a certain 
context as a sort of a socio-historical framework in which the verse 
is set. A random spot check of commentaries proves that John 7:15, 
which appears as unproblematic at first glance, has been interpreted 
with some variation, often just fitting in within the wider context of 
John 7. Without doubt a classic example is that of Rudolf Bultmann, 
whose comments on John has had a far-reaching and long-lasting influ- 
ence. On 7:15 he commented as follows:'° 


Die Juden weisen diese Berufung auf Mose als Anmafung zuriick (7,15). 
Wie kann sich Jesus auf die Schriften berufen! Er hat sie doch nicht 
studiert! Er gehort doch nicht zur Zunft der Schriftgelehrten! 


Bultmann implies that the Jews were scandalized by Jesus’ behavior 
(“AnmaBung”—‘presumptuousness’), what he additionally emphasizes 
by putting exclamation marks at the end of his two rhetorical questions 
and the final statement.'! Rudolf Schnackenburg even goes further and 
calls their response a “gehassige Bemerkung” (‘a spiteful remark’) with 
which he shows the Jews in a very unfavorable light.’ What Bultmann 
called “Zunft der Schriftgelehrten”—‘gild of the scribes’ can be found 
in the commentaries of others, too, sometimes mentioning rabbinic 
education, rabbinic masters, or the like as well.'*? In most cases, com- 
mentators point out that the Jews reacted the way they did due to their 
assumption that Jesus was not authorized by a Jewish teacher or by 
any other form of formal education.'* Sjef Van Tilborg has recently 
emphasized that John 7:15 is a manifestation of the classical ideology 
of the education of the sons by their fathers, who then were responsible 
for their education and their teaching. Jesus was not taught at a school 


'° Bultmann, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 205. 

'! Similarly, Barrett, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 325, who takes the demonstrative 
pronoun obt0¢ as a disrespectful and pejorative reference to Jesus (“dieser Kerl”—‘that 
guy’). Less tendentiously in this respect but more colloquial is the translation “this fel- 
low” provided by Brown, The Gospel according to John, 310. 

' Schnackenburg, Das Johannesevangelium, 104. 

'3 See, for instance, Wikenhauser, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 157; Brown, The Gospel 
according to John, 312; Barrett, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 325; Beasley-Murray, John, 
103, 108. See, further Kimmel, Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 220 (‘Jesus hat trotz 
seiner Kenntnis rabbinischer Argumentation keine rabbinische Schulung durchgemacht, 
wie die Evangelien genau wissen [Mk. 6,2; Joh. 7,15].”). 

'* Cf. note 13. See further Westcott, The Gospel according to John, 118; Schnackenburg, 
Das Fohannesevangelium, 104 (“schulmaBige Bildung”’—‘school education’), 105; Van 
Tilborg, Das Johannesevangelium, 109 (“Unterricht”, “Elementarunterricht”—‘education’, 
‘elementary education’). 
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together with others and not by a private teacher; he was educated in the 
house of his father and by his father himself; and this is the teaching he 
passes on now and, as someone who himself received this teaching, he 
honors his father by doing so.’ With this we also have a quite allegorical 
interpretation of the scene available today. Occasionally, commentators 
introduce reflections on the semantics of ypa&ppata eidévar and quite 
rarely of wt) weuaOnkas, but quickly rule out that both of them refer 
to the skills of reading and writing learnt in elementary education.'® 
In his overall assessment of John 7 Schnackenburg regards the general 
phrase of 7:15b as the Jews’ attempt to discredit Jesus and sees them 
in close succession of 7:20, 35; 8:22, 48, 52; 10:20, where he identifies 
other ‘typical accusations’ the Jews bring forward against Jesus.'” 

What then is the meaning of the phrase—1.e. the question m@c 
OvtOS yocuUata oidev pt weuwcLOnKed>;:—under discussion? And what 
does it reveal about the Jews, their reaction to Jesus’ appearance in 
the Temple and his teaching, and finally their attitude towards Jesus 
(friendly, neutral, hostile)? What does it imply and tell of its broader 
context of John 7, and do the non-literary papyri help to shed light 
on its meaning? Does t& ype&upata, for instance, as is often noted in 
the commentaries, really stand for ‘the Scriptures’ as it is sometimes 
taken for granted?'® 

The lexeme can be found several times: (a) only the Pauline letters 
have the singular yp&uwma, there in the sense of ‘letter’ (as the unit of 
an alphabet; Rom 2:27(?), 29; 7:6; 2 Cor 3:6; see as well the variant 
reading of Luke 23:38'°); (b) by far more frequent are the occur- 
rences of the plural yp&uata, either as ‘letters’ (units of an alphabet; 
2 Cor 3:7; Gal 6:11), ‘letters’ (written document or piece of writing; 
Acts 28:21; Luke 16:6—7 [‘bill’?]), ‘(Moses’) writings’ (John 5:47; Rom 


'° Cf Van Tilborg, Das Johannesevangelium, 110. 

'® See, for example, Schnackenburg, Das Johannesevangelium, 184-5, and more explicitly 
Beasley-Murray, John, 103, 108. 

'7 Gf. Schnackenburg, Das Johannesevangelium, 105. 

'8 See Wikenhauser, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 157; Schnackenburg, Das Johan- 
nesevangelium, 182. Slightly implied by Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 205 (see 
passage cited above). Slightly differentiated by George R. Beasley-Murray, who translates 
TH YpGpoata as ‘education’ (John, 101) in the sense of a correct understanding of the 
Bible (learnt from a rabbi) and underlines that “most Jewish boys were taught to read 
the Scriptures (= the Law)” (John, 103). 

'° According to the apparatus of Nestle/Aland’’: ypappaow edAnvicoig Kar (-S** 
D) pmparkotg Kar (“8** D) eBpatkoig 8° A C3? D W © (¥) 0250 f 19 (33) M lat sy)» 
(bo). 
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2:27[?]), and either ‘learning’, ‘writings’ or ‘knowledge’ (Acts 26:24 ta 
TOAAG Of ypa&pUata). Even if each of these occurrences needed and 
deserved an individual analysis, for convenience and serving the pur- 
pose of this study the primary meaning, as determined by the context 
and according to the relevant lexicons (see above), remains sufficient 
here.*© But 2 Tim 3:15 and John 7:15b seem to be different: both of 
them have yp&pyata with a form of eidévai and apparently fit the 
socio-cultural context as constructed for Acts 4:13 above. Only the 
latter of the two verses actually does so, as the former is semantically 
qualified by an attributive adjective (according to Nestle/Aland)”’ Kat 
Ott dnd Ppéqove[ta] tepa& ypaupata oidac. Here the ypc&upata are 
used in the sense of the meaning ‘the Holy Scriptures’ as implied in 
the Old Testament (see further Philo, Vit. Mos. 2.290, 292; Praem. Poen. 
79; Leg, Gai. 195; Josephus, Ant 1.13; 10.210; Apion 1.54), similar to the 
synonymous and generalising n&oa ypagn in 2 Tim 3:16 (cf. Philo, Rer 
Dw. Her. 106 év tepaitc ypa&oac).?! 

Thus, among the occurrences of yp&upo in the New Testament John 
7:15b is unique; but its meaning is as well. The context clearly indicates 
that it is in the middle of Sukkoth, the Feast of Tabernacles (7:1, 7 opt 
TOV lovdaiwv 7 oKnvornyia), when Jesus is teaching in the Temple; 
and this is something that astonishes or even bewilders the Jews (7:15): 
eadpatov odv ot lovdator A€yovtes - NG OdtOS yPcWata oiSev LN 
uepaOnKa<¢;—It is possible that most interprets are right, who identify 
the ypoppota with the ‘writings’ or the Scripture, and the text itself 
implies that, as in 7:16 Jesus contrasts his teaching (7 €un d1dayn) with 
that of the one who has sent him, God, and in 7:14 Jesus is shown 
as someone teaching (g5t6aoKev). Nevertheless, the narrative does not 
necessarily and exclusively point to such an understanding, From the 
perspective of those usually around and inside the Temple it must be 
a real marvel, if not say a miracle, being confronted with something 
like that: someone from a rural area outside Jerusalem, who they hold 
is incapable of reading at all, and who then reads fluently in front 
of them (and possibly talks with them about what he has previously 
read). How and where did he learn that skill (uav@cvew)? Of course, 
one might think of Luke 4:16 and the synagogue of Nazareth, where 


© This is the result of a cross section of Moulton/Milligan, The Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament; Bauer®; LSJ°; Danker, A Greek-English Lexicon. 
21 Cf. Kraus, “Uneducated”, 439-40. 
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Jesus just opened the book and read from ‘the book of the prophet 
Isaiah’, above all noting the naturalness and casualness of his action. 
Furthermore, Matt 13:54, 56 and Mark 6:2 might come to mind as 
well, with John 7:15 somehow being a reminiscence of them. The 
people there in the synagogue on the Sabbath ask (themselves) where 
Jesus got ‘these things’ and ‘this wisdom’. The context is not identical 
with John 7:15: in Mk 6:2 and Matt 13:54 ‘mighty works’ (ai dvvépetc 
TOLMDTA1) are also mentioned to explain the Jews’ astonishment, and the 
questions are asked in the next verses of both Gospels to identify Jesus 
as ‘the carpenter’ and ‘Mary’s son’, ‘James’, Joses’ and Judas’ brother’, 
and the concluding statement ‘and they took offence at him’. 

In those days reading and writing at a high level—even if the situation 
in Palestine might have been slightly different—were usually privileges 
for the well-to-do and/or for a specially trained group, such as priests 
and scribes**—the perspective of those present at that incident in the 
Jerusalem temple. Clearly wt) wepa8nkas (a participium coniunctum)* 
indicates what they, the bystanders, never reckoned with: wavOéveww 
expresses ‘learning’, usually ‘by instruction’. So, for the people present 
at that incident it is an astounding fact that someone just reads, that 
someone ‘knows letters’ who they think should not ‘have learned’ that 
skill by instruction. Of course, here the circle closes, as such an instruc- 
tion might have been given by “a recognized rabbi’”** and, therefore, 
implies more than the mere skill of reading and writing. 

That there is a relationship between John 7:15 and Acts 4:13 is also 
indicated by a reference to the latter next to the former in the outside 
margin of Nestle/Aland?’’,® and that the documentary papyri are of 
importance for John 7:15 is explicitly indicated by the listing of selected 
textual items by the relevant lexicons. Some of them even dedicate an 
individual paragraph to that verse in order to explain its meaning in 
relation to the usual occurrences of ypéuwata diddoxe, éxiotacOat, 


% See Harris, Ancient Literarcy; Kraus ‘(Iliteracy in non-literary papyri’, 322-41. 
Among the many studies and monographs dealing with the topic in a narrower or 
broader way see, for instance, Thomas, Literacy and Orality and, above all, Bowman/ 
Woolf, Literacy & power. 

8 See Blass/Debrunner/Rehkopf, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, § 418 
(5a and note 6). 

** Louw/Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 327 (27.12). 

*5 A reference from John 7:15 to Acts 4:13, for instance, is given by Wikenhauser, 
Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 157; Barrett, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 325. 
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uovOdve, tadever or eidéva.?° Apart from the context, this provides 
proof of the singularity of John 7:15. 

But does the context in the Gospel of John depict the Jews in a 
negative way as pointed out in modern interpretation?’ For Acts 4:13 I 
demonstrated that this is not the case, something that can be said about 
the Johannine context analogously.”® The verbs and adjectives used are 
neutral and do not characterize the Jews as being “learned fools” who 
“Tw]ith the biting scorn of the superior person... affect to regard Jesus 
and His disciples as ‘illiterates’.”’® For the reader’’ of the text, the Jews 
are those who are described as the astonished and bewildered ones 
who express their impression without offending Jesus or uttering any 
bad word about him. Their reaction appears to be sudden and their 
words sound like an immediate assertion of surprise, asking each other 
or themselves how such a thing can happen. ‘Thus, any interpretation 
of John 7:15 and its wider context as being clearly anti-Jewish and/or 
depicting the Jews in a negative way has to be rejected. They are more 
or less based on expectations a reader and interpreter might have due 
to other occurrences of ot Tovdatot, where the Jews are shown in a bad 
light. This, according to Tobias Nicklas, might be called “Verstrickung 
des Lesers in die Perspektive des joh Erzahlers” (‘the reader’s entangle- 
ment in the perspective of the Johannine narrator’).*! 

Of course, the picture painted of ‘the Jews’ may not be unbiased 
any more if the wider context and other elements are included in the 
discussion: Jesus went up to Jerusalem év kpvrt@ (John 7:10) and no one 


26 See Moulton/Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, s.v. ypoupo; Bauer®, 
s.v. ypOupo (3); Danker, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. ypo.po (3); Louw/ Nida, Greek-English 
Lexicon, 328 (27.21). It is surprising that books assigned to the issue of reading and 
writing in the New Testament refer neither to Acts 4:13 nor to John 7:15. See Miller, 
“Verstehst du auch, was du lest?” and Millard, Reading and Writing in the Time of Jesus. 

7 See, for example, Schnackenburg, Das Johannesevangelium, 275, who points out that 

there is an undertone of the Jews’ disbelief, and von Wahlde, “The Johannine ‘Jews’. 
A Critical Survey’, who identifies ot Tovdatot in 7:15 as hostile authorities. Cf the 
cone on both of them by Nicklas, Ablésung und Verstrickung, 23-30. 
8 Nevertheless, Stegemann/ Stegemann, Urchristliche Sozialgeschichte, 264, list Acts 4:13 
Sue the headings “Relativ arme/wohlhabende Unterschichtsmitglieder” and “Proso- 
pographische Belege”, i.e. they regard 4:13 as connoting social status and translate the 
two adjectives as “ungebildete...und einfache... Leute”. 

29 Moulton/Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, s.v. yp&wo (about John 
7:15 and Acts 4:13). 

3° For a very instructive approach of narrative criticism see Nicklas, Ablésung und 
Rd a 76-90. 

' Nicklas, Ablésung und Verstrickung, 401. For an unbiased and precise assessment of 
the Jews in John see 401-9. 
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spoke openly of him 61a tov @dBov tv ‘Iovdaiwv (7:13). Nevertheless, 
he is teaching in the Temple, above all during the week of Sukkoth, 
so that his presence must have been known and his words easily heard 
by others. According to the Gospel of John, ‘the Jews’ thus had the 
opportunity to be confronted with Jesus’ teaching, and then decide to 
accept or reject it (cf. 18:20). 

However, John 7:15 at least “implies an evaluation of social status”. 
The emphasis here is on “implies”, as the context itself proves that 
there is nothing wrong with someone teaching who does not ‘know 
letters’; and as demonstrated in detail for Acts 4:13 even those who are 
not used to read and write any more, who are illiterate or untrained 
in those skills were not discriminated against in late antiquity.** The 
Didascaha Apostolorum 1.2.1.2 tells us about a bishop who was illiter- 
ate (&yyp&ppwatoc), which was not a problem for his vocation. POx. 
XXXIII 2673,34 contains the un eiddtos yp&upata formula and is 
about Aurelius Ammonius, lector (#vayv@otns) of a former village 
church. Of course, that must have referred to his knowledge of Greek, 
because the church services in the year 304 were held in Coptic. On 
the basis of the text of John 7:15b itself, however, readers may sense 
such an implication of social status, based on their modern notion of 
illiteracy, but it will never be more than an implication, because the 
focus is on the miraculous and astounding fact that Jesus ‘know[s] letters 
without having learned [them]’. Additionally astonishment as the reac- 
tion of the bystanders is mentioned hereafter in 7:15 with é€0abuaCov 
and 7:21 with Koi né&vteg OovpdCete, which emphasizes the effect of 
and reaction to Jesus’ authoritative teaching, not to forget the use of 
BowucCw in 3:7; 4:27; 5:20, 28.%° It is not astonishing that the reac- 
tion of the present Jews is qualified as &000uaCov, because Bownd.lo 
denotes that somebody is “extraordinarily impressed or disturbed by 


% On the motif of “umfassende Offenheit” (‘comprehensive openness’) see Labahn, 
‘Die nappynota des Gottessohnes im Johannesevangelium’, in: Frey/Schnelle, Kontexte 
des Fohannesevangeliums, 324-9. In general, for the role of ‘the Jews’ in John cf. again 
Nicklas, Ablésung und Verstrickung (for 18:20, see 25 and 27). 

33 Danker, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. yp&pno. (3). 

3* See Kraus, ‘(IDliteracy in non-literary papyri’, 338-42. 

® Cf Roberts, Manuscripts, Society and Belief, 65; Kraus, ‘(Illiteracy in non-literary 
papyri’, 330. 

°° With the help of the lexeme @avpéCm Rudolf Schnackenburg tries to justify that 
the original sequence of chapters might have been John 7 after 5, as BxvudCo is not 
present in John 6 (Das Johannesevangelium, 183). 
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something”,*” which is the best semantic explanation of the lexeme, or 
“to wonder or marvel at some event or object”.**® Of course, the context 
can determine the meaning of a lexeme further. However, it is meth- 
odologically questionable to draw the meaning of a lexeme primarily 
from its context or to add specific attitudes or notions to its semantics.*? 
Without doubt it is a matter of fact that in the Gospel of John 8ovpdé.Co 
often refers to the Jews’ reaction to Jesus’ actions, teaching, or behavior 
(John 5:20, 28; 7:15, 21; but see 4:27 where the disciples’ reaction is 
given). Furthermore, the use of QavpéCw can also be seen as a nar- 
rative means to attract the readers’ eyes (or listeners’ ears) to indicate 
that something extraordinary is taking place that has some revelatory 
background.” Those who hold that @avpéCw is pejorative and that 
Jesus causes offense among the Jews depend on the general assessment 
of the role of the Jews in the Gospel of John. As far as semantics is 
concerned, the verb relates to the general reaction of human beings 
to astounding and incomprehensible occurrences, often linked with 
epiphany and the actions of god(s), which is analogous with the use 
of ®avpéw in profane Greek.*! Thus, it is questionable to utilize a 
lexeme as an isolated piece of evidence for a hypothesis. 

Consequently, John 7:15b should be regarded in an equal way as 
Acts 4:13 has been.*? There, Peter and John are designated as &vOpwnor 
GYpOUWator... kai 1610to1, which is best translated as ‘illiterate men 
and laymen’. The Sanhedrin did not express any disregard for the 
two apostles by qualifying them with those two adjectives, nor may we 
simply parallel Acts 4:13 “with our modern notions nor with the ideal 
of the classical authors.” 


37 Danker, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. BowpéGo (10). 

38 Louw/Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 312 (25.213). But according to Louw/Nida 
more concise definitions depend on the context that decides whether “the reaction is 
favorable or unfavorable”, whatever that means in an individual case. 

5° For instance, the statement that in the Gospel of John OovpdCo is “geradezu 
Terminus fur den AnstoB, den Jesus mit seinem Wirken hervorruft” (Bertram, ‘Art. 
BovpdCo’, 40), must be evaluated against the historical background of the “Theolo- 
gische Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament’ (ThWNT). Annen (Art. SavpdéCw’, 334) 
cites Bertram’s statement as the final sentence of his article. 

40 Cf. Annen, Art. BavudCw’, 333-4. 

“| Cf LSJ°, s.v. OovpéGo; Annen, Art. BavpdCw’, 333-4. 

*® See Danker, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. 8BovpéCo (1a), where Acts 4:13 and John 
7:15 are mentioned in the same section. 

‘*S Kraus, “Uneducated’’, 441. This, too, refers to the so-called ‘slow writers’ of (late) 
antiquity, who were neither excluded from everyday proceedings the common people 
had to face, nor looked upon by others because of their incapability of reading and 
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Finally, two texts may help to underline that conclusion drawn 
from the semantic, syntactic, and hermeneutical reassessment of John 
7:15b: 

(1) The Vita Aesopi G (= Codex 397 of the Pierpont Morgan Library 
= recensio 2) has yp&ppote in three passages (chapters 37, 79, and 80) 
and W (= Westermanniana = recensio 3) in four (chapters 37, 92, and 
twice in 100).** The narrative character of the Vita Aesopi is quite simi- 
lar to that of the Gospels, which makes this collection of episodes so 
interesting and possibly useful.*? Explicitly in chapter 37 the Vita Aesopi 
G deals with the issue of literacy and wisdom and does that in a longer 
and more plausible dialogue than W does:* a gardener (knmovpdc) asked 
Zanthos a question, but the latter, after addressing the question, advised 
him to ask the slave they see at a distance. The gardener is surprised 
and inquires: (Se, obtog 6 Gampds ype&mUata otdev;—‘See, this ugly 
man [over there] knows letters?’*’ With a smile on his face Aesop tells 
the gardener @S¢ ob, Kaxdna8_e—‘So, (are) you (an) unhappy man?” 
Whereupon the gardener replies kaxéna86¢ eiut;—before he twice 
rejects (vat) that he is an unhappy man. 

This has in common with John 7:15 that against all outward appear- 
ance the uneducated is wiser and actually more learned than others are. 
There is a kind of internal and somewhat hidden truth, no matter if 
the person talked about is a slave, ugly, handicapped, or in any other 
way unusual. As far as the narrative is concerned, readers (or listeners) 
have the task to discover this hidden truth (cf. Vita Aesopt G 25).*° So, 
by the use of ypcppota oiSev no pejorative emphasis is put on social 


writing in an inadequate way. In detail and with many examples see Kraus, ‘(Il)literacy 
in non-literary papyri’, 322-41, and from a paleographical perspective idem, “ ‘Slow 
writers’”’, 86-97. Besides, see the relevant studies by H.C. Youtie (in his Scriptiunculae 
II and Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1), and, especially for the Christian background, Gamble, 
Books and Readers in the early Church, 1-41. 

“ Cf. Perry, Aesopica. 1 (recensio 3 = G: pp. 35-77; recensio 2 = W: pp. 81-107). 

© The passage referred to here is presented in a German translation and briefly 
discussed by Berger/Colpe, Religionsgeschichtliches Textbuch zum Neuen Testament, 164 (no. 
285). 

© In W chapter 37 opens with Zanthos talking to the gardener, who then says: obt0¢ 
6 campos ypéuota ot Sev; obal tH &tvxtga— This ugly man [over there] knows letters? 
Woe to ill-luck.’ Asked by the gardener to talk about what Zanthos had previously said, 
Aesop starts a long and lecture-like explanation. 

‘” The Greek text is taken from the edition of Perry, Aesopica. 1, the English translation 
is mine. Berger/Colpe, Religionsgeschichtliches Textbuch zum Neuen Testament, 164, translate: 
“Sieh, dieser HaBliche da, der kennt Lesen und Schreiben!’ (wortl.: Buchstaben, eig.: 
Elementarkenntnisse)”. 

8 Cf Berger/Colpe, Religionsgeschichtliches Textbuch zum Neuen Testament, 164. 
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status and any lack of education, neither on the characters’ side nor 
on the readers (or listeners). 

(2) Miracle 45 of the Life and Miracles of Saint Thecla, composed in the 
middle of the 5th century, is about the virtuous woman Xenarchis, who 
is given a Gospel book and to the surprise of the bystanders starts to 
read without having ever learned to do so. In this context the anony- 
mous” author even allows the bystanders to cite John 7:15b (mix Thel. 
45: Tld> YPCLLLWLOLToL otdev abt wh peuaOnKvta but see John 7:15b: nH¢ 
OdtOS YPELMATA OtSev LH UeUONKed<;) and explicitly names the Gospel 
as source. Xenarchis’s illiteracy is not subject of any pejorative reaction; 
the women around her react with astonishment or even bewilderment 
(€kAnEtc), which is simply the logical consequence of something surpris- 
ing and incomprehensible. Analogous with John 7:15 and Vita Aesofi G 
37 the bystanders react to the sudden occurrence of something totally 
unexpected. The readers (or listeners) of the stories, however, have the 
chance to get to the gist of the story: the innermost and somewhat 
hidden truth that there is revelatory action occuring on. Social status 
or any other negative connotation does not play any role.*” 

Even if the two texts referred to in the previous paragraph are not 
from exactly the time we assume for the Gospel of John today, they 
can help to illuminate the meaning of the phrase under discussion in 
John 7:15b: (1) They help to generalize the matter of education (read- 
ing and writing), i.e. to get to the semantics of the phrase without 
overemphasizing the context in John as the necessary background for 
any understanding, and (2) they show how John 7:15b was applied to 
another context without any social implication and negative attribution. 
And so John 7:15b can be easily understood without any pejorative 
implications, as a narrative that employs a common and even conven- 
tional phrase that is witnessed in many non-literary papyri. 


Addenda 


The previous studies are relevant for this one, because this is another 
application of the generally formulated results and conclusions drawn 


*© Tt is commonly accepted today that we do not know the author of the Life and 
Miracles of Saint Thecla. In former times it was attributed to Basil of Seleucia. 

°° See my “‘Knowing letters’ and (illiteracy in the Life and Miracles of Saint 
Thecla”, 281-306. 
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from the data accumulated. Nonetheless, my work on Gype&mpatos 
brought forward some methodological reflections on the hapax legomena. 
I regard it as pivotal not to take the hapax legomena as a unique phe- 
nomenon but to regard them together with other rare words, as, for 
instance, the texts of the New Testament do not include a fixed and 
uniform canon of texts.°! 

Additionally, I treat John 7:15b in the course of a study on Miracle 
45 of the Life and Miracles of Saint Thecla, in which this verse 1s cited. 
This miracle narrative offers further aspects of attitudes towards reading 
and writing in late antiquity. In this study I offer the Greek text and 
translate the complete miracle 45 into English for the first time, provide 
hermeneutical insights into its text and context, and focus on the issue 
of (illiteracy as presented in the Life and Miracles as a twofold corpus. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE LENDING OF BOOKS IN THE FOURTH CENTURY C.E.* 
POXY LXV 4365—A LETTER ON PAPYRUS AND THE 
RECIPROCAL LENDING OF LITERATURE HAVING 
BECOME APOCRYPHAL 


1. The problem 


Although quite small in size and with little text preserved (only six lines 
on 11.5 X 8 cm) the private letter POxy LXIII 4365 aroused consider- 
able attention immediately after its first edition.' There is no doubt 
that the letter emerges from a Christian background due to the nomina 
sacra’ ®® and Qw and their usage in a conventional form of greeting 
(cf. ll. 2 and 6)’ and the salutation of the female addressee as piAtaty 
adeAf.* Similarly there is a workable consensus about the dating of 
the papyrus to the start of the 4th century.’ However, Aenth Téveots 


* Originally published as ‘Biicherleihe im 4. Jh. n. Chr. POxy. LXIII 4365—ein 
Brief auf Papyrus und die gegenseitige Leihe von apokryph gewordener Literatur’, 
Biblos 50 (2001) 285-296. Used with kind permission. 

' The letter is on the reverse of a petition, published as POxy, LXTII 4364. Cf. the 
comments of the editor J. Rea, POxy LXIIT, 44-45. A high-resolution image of the 
papyrus is available on the Internet site of POxy: Oxyrhynchus Online (http://www. 
papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy; last access 11/04/2006). 

2 The relevant literature for a sound assessment of nomina sacra and a thesis worth 
discussing is presented by Hurtado, “The Origin of the Nomina Sacra’, 655-73. In 
addition, see the invaluable reflections by Choat, Behef and Cult, 119-25. 

3 Above all see Naldini, // cristianestmo in Egitto, 10-12, 22-3. together with the critical 
notes by Wipszycka, ‘Remarques sur les lettres privées chrétiennes des II*-IV* siécles’, 
203-21; Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papin greci del I e IV secolo d.C., 29-20. The relation 
between nomina sacra and the form of greeting as an indication to identify a private letter 
as Christian is emphasized by Hagedorn, ‘Die “Kleine Genesis” in P-Oxy. LXIII 4365’, 
147; Judge/Pickering, ‘Papyrus Documentation of Church and Community in Egypt’, 
69. As pieces of evidence see the following papyri discussed by Judge and Pickering 
(date and page numbers in parentheses): PBas. I 16 (early III?; 50-1), PGot. 11 (I-IV; 
55-6), PGiss. 1 103 (309 or later; 56-7) and PAbinn. 6-8.19 (340-50; 57-8). Additionally 
see the reflections on the question “How can one tell whether a letter may have been 
written by a Christian or not?” by Judge, Rank and Status, 20-26 (quote 20). 

* This primarily refers to ddeA@h. Cf Naldini, Z/ cristianesimo in Egitto, 15-6. The use 
of the superlative giAté&t corresponds with the usual letter conventions as proved by 
Gonis, ‘Notes on two epistolary conventions’, 148-52. See further LSJ, s.v. piAté&to¢g 
(Supplement). 

> Rea judges the striking absence of the names of the sender (either male or female) 
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in line 5 has initiated speculation: does it refer to the first book of the 
Old or First Testament,° which then may even have been a miniature 
codex edition,’ or does it mean the Book of Jubilees?® 

This is not the only question that is going to be tackled in this study. 
The letter rather initiates further reflections and raises other questions: 
what does the mention of 6 "Eodpac and h Aenty Téveoig as objects 
of lending tell about the distribution, significance, and esteem of the 
texts meant here? Which specific aims did the lending of books have in 
general? Even if no ultimate irrefutable answers to these questions are 
to be expected, this study is meant to facilitate a deeper understand- 
ing of the process of lending books and the two objects of the lending 
process, the two books, mentioned in the papyrus letter. 

In order to make references and a discussion easier and more com- 
prehensible, the transcription’ and translation of the editio princeps by 
John Rea are reprinted: 


1. th Kvpta Lov MiAtatH ader- 
of Ev K(UpU@ xaiperv. 
xyphoov tov “Eodpayv, 
émel ExPNoOG GOL THV 

5. Aentiv Téveow. 

Eppwoo juetv év O(e)6. 

6. lege Hiv 


and the female addressee as “a degree of discretion” due to which the letter was written 
before the conquest of Egypt by Constantine in 325. Linguistic parallels between the 
letter on the reverse and the petition on the front of the papyrus back the date further. 
Cf. Rea, in: POxy LXIIT, p. 44. Accepted by Hagedorn, *“Kleine Genesis”’, 147. Besides, 
the joint use of @tAtatog and &deA@dg makes the date very probable, too. Cf. Gonis, 
‘Notes’, 148 (“...where [in POxy. LXIII 4365, 1-2] we find a construction that would 
have seemed intolerable in earlier times”) and 150 (‘...in no other private letter from 
the first three centuries of Roman rule in Egypt does ptAtatoc qualify &deA6c”). 

® Cf. Rea, POxy LXIII, p. 44. 

? This is the conclusion of Otranto, ‘Alia tempore, alii libri. Notizie’, 107-8. In her 
study Rosa Otranto treats seven Greek documentary papyri from the 4th to the 7th or 
8th century, i.e. additionally to POxy, LXIII there are notes on PAsh.inv. 3, PGrenfell I 
111, PPrag I 178 (= PWessely Prag 1117 + WIT 45 + IV 110 + IV 146 + IV 50a), I 87 
(= PWessely Prag 1 13), PVindob.G 26015 and PLeid. Inst. 13 (= Pap.Lugd. Bat. XV 13). 

8 Cf. Hagedorn, ‘“Kleine Genesis”’, 148; Franklin, ‘A Note’, 95-6; Hilhorst, 
‘Erwahnt POxy. LXTI 4365 das Jubilaenbuch?’, 192. 

° The transcription follows the convention of the so-called ‘Leiden system’. Cf the 
preface of this volume. 
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“To my dearest lady sister, greetings in the Lord. Lend the Ezra, since 
I lent you the little Genesis. Farewell in God from us.” 


2. O”Eodpacs and } Aexth Téveoig—olyects of a reciprocal lending 


The absence of the names of the sender (either male or female) and 
the female addressee is quite unusual and at the same time regrettable, 
because so there are no names there which can serve as an important 
source of information for careful conclusions.'® It must remain unad- 
dressed whether Aurelia Soteira alias Hesychium mentioned on the 
other side of the papyrus (POxy LXIIT 4364.6—-7) should be considered 
for this letter or not.'' More obvious is the identification of that text 
denominated as 6 “Eodpac as the object given in the lending. On the 
basis of finds at Oxyrhynchos a leaf of parchment of a miniature 
codex from the fourth century (POxy VII 1010!) with some Greek 
of 4 Ezra and the use of exactly this denomination in a list of books 
from the seventh or eighth century (PLugd. Bat. XXV 13.36 = PLeid. 
Inst. 13.36), it appears justified to conclude that line 3 of the letter 
means #4 Ezra.'* Nonetheless, all the other handed down apocryphal 
Ezra literature must be taken into account as potential texts referred 
to in POxy, LXIT 4365."* 

As indicated at the beginning of this study lines 4 to 5 proved quite 
difficult as far as the identification of the text named there is con- 
cerned. What does the book title 7 Aexth Téveoig mean? It becomes 
apparent, however, that it does not refer to the first book of the Old 
or First ‘Testament but the Book of Jubilees. Various pieces of evidence, 


'° See the relevant literature in Rupprecht, Papyruskunde, 40, 160, 194. 

'' Instructive are the thoughts of Rea, in: POxy, LXIIT, p. 44, and Franklin, ‘A 
Note’, 95 (“The letter...appears to be in a comparable—though larger—hand.”). 
See further n. 5. 

'2 Additional to the edition, see van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 574. 

'S Cf. Rea, in: POxy LX, p. 44; Hagedorn, ‘“Kleine Genesis”’, 147; Franklin, ‘A 
Note’, 95. Fundamental titles with further literature are, for instance, Metzger, “The 
Fourth Book of Ezra’, 516-59; Duensing/Santos Otero, ‘Das fiinfte und sechste Buch 
Esra’, 581—90; Rowekamp, ‘Esra-Literatur’, 202. 

'* Correctly Hagedorn, ‘“Kleine Genesis”’, 147. For a broader background con- 
sult Stone, “Greek Apocalypse of Ezra,’ 561-79; Mueller/Robbins, ‘Vision of Ezra’, 
582-590; Stone, ‘Questions of Ezra’, 591—99; Fiensy, ‘Revelation of Ezra’, 601—03. 
For a quick overview see Sebo, ‘Esra/Esraschriften, 374-86; Rowekamp, ‘Esra-Lite- 
ratur’, 202. 
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above all from Byzantine times, testify to the common use of this term 
for the Greek version of this apocryphal text!’ that was very popular 
and widely distributed, for which not only the broad attestation by the 
Hebrew fragments of Qumran'® but also the various translations bear 
witness.!’ Similarly out of the question is to think of a miniature codex 
of the book of Genesis for the term in line 5, not least because of the 
references that have just been indicated. Epiphanios of Salamis settles 
the case by unambiguously identifying n Aentn Téveotg with the Book 
of JFubilees in his Pan. haer 39.6.1: Qe dé ev totg loBnAators edvptoxetat, 
Th Kal Aenth Tevéoet caAovpévn.'® And in 39.6.5 he refers to this once 
again: ws N Aenty Teveoic nepréxet. Immediately after that Epiphanios 
distinguishes between Genesis and the Book of Jubilees and by adding 
clear attributes he tries to rule out any confusion because of the word 
Téveots (39.6.6): éxeig 6& Ka TOUTwV THY EuaTiv ev TH Tevéoet tod 
xOOLOV xal KOGtH xaga Movo7y [bold print mine]. Furthermore, it 
has to be stressed that Aenty does not necessarily mean only “small”. 
The length of the Book of Jubilees is already a first counterargument, 
if this meaning is fitting here at all,'? the semantics of the adjective at 
stake a second.”° But there is additional evidence against the assumption 
of a miniature codex meant by ) Aenth Téveous: if the codices in the 
4th century were actually that small—what cannot be proved by the 
preserved relevant fragments and manuscripts—why then should this 


' On the Greek version see Denis, Introduction aux pseudépigraphes grecs d’Ancien Testament, 
150-62; idem, Fragmentae pseudefigraphorum quae supersunt graeca, 70-102. Additionally, see 
Milik, ‘Recherches sur la version grecque du Livre des Jubilés’, 545-57; Testuz, Les idées 
religieuses du lwre des Fubilés, 10 and n. 4; Schelbert, ‘Jubilaenbuch’, 285-6. 

'© Cf Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, 238-45; Vermes, The Complete 
Dead Sea Scrolls in English, 507-12; Flint, ‘“Apocrypha”’, 24-65 esp. 45-50. Further for 
a general orientation (also about the editions in the series ‘Discoveris of the Judaean 
Desert’), see the indices in the same volume by Flint, ‘Appendix IT’, 665-8, and Tov, 
‘Appendix HI’, 669-717. 

'7 A fine survey is offered by Testuz, Idées religieuses, 7-42; Vanderkam, Textual and 
Historical Studies in the Book of Jubilees, 1-17; idem, The Book of Jubilees, V-XXXIV; 
Wintermute, ‘Jubilees’, 35-142; Schelbert, ‘Jubilaenbuch’, 285-9; Albani et al., Studies 
in the Book of Fubilees, Snyder, Teachers and Texts in the Ancient World, 151-56, 159-64, 
272-75. 

'8 Quoted from the edition Epiphanius II, Panarion 76.16—-18 (ed. Holl; 71980). In a 
note to these lines Jubilees 4.9-11 is mentioned. Further, see the references in Schiirer, 
The History of the Jewish People 3.1, 315-6. 

'8 Similarly Schelbert, ‘Jubilaenbuch’, 285-6. Additionally, see Schtirer, History of 
the Jewish People 3.1, 309. 

20 Above all, cf. Franklin, ‘A Note’, 95-6: “‘Little Genesis’ (] Aenth Téveotg’) is 
neither little nor Genesis. ‘Aenty’ here means ‘detailed’, rather than the opposite of 
little.” See also but with care the notes in Pape 2, s.v. Aentéc; LSJ, s.v. Aentdc. 
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feature have been emphasized in such a determined way?! There was 
no need to point out peculiarities and striking features then, and there 
is none today. The library inventory P Vas. 5,” for instance, contains an 
explicit stress on the fact that some of the rolls in the aforementioned 
library were opistographs. Thus, something is explicitly emphasized 
that does not correspond with the convention, ie. that rolls are only 
written upon their inside. The normal case would have not required 
any mention. 

Not only do we then have evidence of the Greek Book of Jubilees 
(originally based on a Hebrew Vorlage but at the same time the Vorlage 
of the Ethiopian and Latin versions) for the time from 347 to 377, the 
time of composition of Epiphanios’s Panarion omnium haeresium,”® but 
even for the time before 325 when this private letter on papyrus was 
probably written. Whether the years around or even before 221 can be 
made plausible as the time of composition of the Greek Book of Jubilees 
depends on whether Sextus Julius Africanus” really utilizes the Greek 
Book of Jubilees in his névte ypovoypagtav onovdcopnata (additional to 
this, in his fist. eccl. 6.31 Eusebius mentions two letters and the Cesti as 
other writings by Julius Africanus). In principle, this seems to be possible, 
but any claim here remains hypothetical, and this issue cannot be solved 
in this study.”° Thus, on safe grounds, POxy. LXIII 4365 constitutes “das 
alteste Zeugnis fiir das Vorhandensein der griechischen Ubersetzung””® 
(‘the oldest witness to the existence of a Greek translation’) in form of 
an artifact. Moreover, it becomes evident that two texts are addressed 
in an exchange or, to be more precise, reciprocal lending process that 


2! Cf. the logical argumentation of Hilhorst, ‘Erwahnt P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 das 
Jubilaenbuch?’, 192, against the assumption of a miniature codex by Otranto, ‘Alia 
tempora, alia br’, 107-8. 

2 Edited by Manteuffel, ‘De novo quodam librorum librorum inventario’, 367-73, 
and in PVars. (1935, reprinted 1974 with an addendum by Z. Borkowski]). See further 
the description by Harrauer, ‘Biicher in Papyri’, 63-4 PVars. 1-5 are also published 
as SB VI 9372-9375. 

*3 According to Hagedorn, ‘“Kleine Genesis”’, 148, and Lohr, ‘Epiphanius von 
Salamis’, 196-8, esp. 196. 

** Cf. Sickenberger, ‘(47) Tulius (Africanus)’, 116-25; Broszio, ‘Julius Africanus’, 
363-4. 

*S Franklin, ‘A Note’, 96, tries to gain such a date for the Book of Jubilees on the 
basis of its potential use by Sextus Julius Africanus. Nonetheless, it is still unsolved 
whether he really refers to the Book of Jubilees, as the mutual references in chronicles 
from Byzantine time are quite late and not unambiguous. See Vanderkam, Textual and 
Fitstorical Studies, 8. 

*6 Hagedorn, ‘“Kleine Genesis”’, 148. Similarly Franklin, ‘A Note’, 96. 
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were not integrated into the canon, no matter which of the Ezra texts 
is to be taken for 6 "Eodpac in the letter. 


3. Socto-cultural remarks on the lending of books 


In literary and papyrological sources there are various and varied 
attestations of the book trade in (late) antiquity, and especially the 
distribution of books apart from the official and commercial area, 
so that it can be reconstructed in a quite reliable way.’’ The skills in 
reading and writing, the drawing up of copies, and the possession of 
books are interrelated with a certain social status, as for all of them 
sufficient financial resources” are necessary as a general prerequisite. 
The purchase of literary texts, no matter from a book dealer, by 
means of a copyist or on the market of used books,” always indicates 
prosperity and a social stratum (middle or upper class). Even if due 
to the Greco-Roman ideal of education the skills of reading and writ- 
ing, the reading of specific literary texts, and the preoccupation with 
philosophical texts were promoted, the reality actually differed from 
that ideal.*° Essential information in this field of research is provided 
by the relevant references in the diverse documentary papyri from 
Greco-Roman Egypt, even if today’s social stigma of illiteracy cannot 
be verified by the papyri of those days.*! 


27 Among others, see Dziatzko, ‘Buchhandel’, 973-95; Schubart, Das Buch bei den 
Gnechen und Réimern, 146-70, 188-90; Norman, “The Book ‘Trade in Fourth-Century 
Antioch’, 122-6; Kleberg, Buchhandel und Verlagswesen in der Antike; Wiggers, ‘Buchhandel’, 
960-1; Starr, “The Circulation of Literary Texts in the Roman World’, 213-23; Blanck, 
Das Buch in der Antike, 113-32; Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church, 82-143; 
Camassa/ Hild, ‘Buch’, 809-16, esp. 812—4. Of special importance is the survey on the 
attestation of books in papyrological texts from everyday life by Harrauer, ‘Bucher in 
Papyri’, 59-77. On the importance and use of the term ‘edition’ or ‘publication’ see 
van Groningen, ‘”Exdoo1g’, 1-17. 

*8 Cf. Harvey, ‘Literacy’, 589; R. Thomas, Literacy and Orality, 152-4; Kraus, 
“(literacy in Non-Literary Papyri’, 340-2. 

9 Specifically Starr, “The Used-Book Trade’, 148-57. 

3° In detail Kraus, ‘(Il)literacy’, 322-42. Further, see Harvey, ‘Literacy’, 585-635; 
Harris, Ancient Literacy, 273; Botha, ‘Greco-Roman Literacy’, 195-215; Miiller, ,, Verstehst 
du auch, was du lest?“, 29-30. 

3! Essential in this context are the works of H.C. Youtie, collected and printed 
with additional notes as Scrptiunculae IT and Scriptiunculae Posteriores I. See also Kraus, 
“Uneducated”, 434-49; ibid., “ “Slow writers’”’, 86-97; ibid., ‘(literacy in non-literary 
papyri’, 322-42. About school education in the Greco-Roman world cf. Harrauer/ 
Sijepesteijn, Neue Texte aus dem antiken Unterricht, Cribiore, Writing, Teachers and Students, 
and the reviews by Véssing, Johnson, and Bucking. 
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Besides, papyri are even important for knowledge about the lending 
of books, because they present aspects of everyday life at that time in 
an unadulterated way just as fingerprints do. In the second half of the 
fifth century C.E., for instance, a lawyer in Hermupolis admonishes a 
colleague in a letter to return borrowed books as soon as possible (PBerol. 
21849 = SB XII 11084), which are a commentary on Demosthenes by 
Alexander Claudius and works by Menander (a “Iechne’, the ‘Methods’ 
and ‘Orations’). Another letter (POxy XVIII 2192), written 300 years 
earlier, draws further conclusions for this area. The sender asks for 
acquisition and sending of exemplars of the books VI and VII of the 
Kop@dovuevot of a Hypsicrates, and he** remarks that he knows a 
certain Polion, said, according to his knowledge, to have still got the 
TpayiKoi Ud801 of a Thersagoras. Another hand adds information about 
the book trader Demetrios, who is said to have the books looked for 
in stock. Obviously there was a circle of educated people, who were 
not only in constant and close contact with each—as proved by their 
common letter—but also with the BipAtotmAns Demetrios. They do 
not search for standard works but for authors that have fallen into 
oblivion today. Besides, it is interesting that the addressee is asked to 
let somebody make copies of every book he knows the sender does not 
possess and send them to him. 

More on the commercial side, a message on an ostracon from the 
seventh century (O. Vindob.KO 368°) states that a book is not produced 
unless the payment has been received. Other ostraca (O. Vindob.KO 243 
and 430°°) from that time provide evidence for an active dispatch of 


32 Edited by Machler, ‘Menander Rhetor and Alexander Claudius in a Papyrus 
Letter’, 305-11. See also Hengstl, Griechische Papyri, no. 91 (pp. 227-9); Harrauer, 
‘Bucher in Papyri’, 68. According to Maehler, the texts that are demanded back may 
motivate reflections upon the possibility that the sender of the letter needed these for 
the drawing up of a eulogy or a panegyric. 

33. Additional to the editio princeps see Turner, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus’, 78-93, esp. 
91-2; idem, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, no. 68 (commentary and plate); Blanck, 
Das Buch in der Antike, 129. 

** The masculine pronoun is used in order to achieve a brief formulation. As the 
letter POxy LXIII 4365 proves, the sender of the letter and every hand/writer men- 
tioned here could have been male or female. 

% Cf. Till, Die koptischen Ostraka der Papyrussammlung der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, 
no. 292; Harrauer, ‘Biicher in Papyri’, 22, 71; Buschhausen, Der Lebenskreis der Kopten, 
no. 38 (plate on p. 34). However, it may not automatically be true that the copy of a 
Vorlage was definitely cheaper than purchasing a (used) exemplar from a book dealer. 
See Starr, ‘“Used-Book Trade’, 151, 156. 

3° Cf. Till, Die koptischen Ostraka, nos. 291 and 290; Harrauer, ‘Bucher in Papyri’, 71; 
Buschhausen, Der Lebenskreis der Kopten, nos. 36 and 37. 
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texts, partly accompanied by an explicit mention of a payment for 
the book (OVindob.kO 601)*’ or without any, often due to the space 
available on the ostracon or the few lines left. Book inventories, book 
lists or dockets of book dispatches help to complete the picture of the 
book trade in the seventh century, which the Coptic ostraca in the 
papyrus collection of the Austrian National Library in Vienna paint.** 
The request to receive books—at that time with an evident Christian 
background—appears as something that has become part of everyday 
life. Specifically Christian books are mentioned on a papyrus from the 
sixth or seventh century (PPrag I 87).*° Furthermore, a book inventory 
is written on its verso. Another small piece of papyrus (Stud. Pal. X 253) 
even tells about a sort of lending charge for books in line 7: w1o0(0d) 
BiBAt(@v).?° 

Not only can conclusions be drawn on the fact of the (reciprocal) 
lending of books but also on the purpose of such lending processes. 
Obviously, Cicero borrowed books from others quite often in order to 
make private copies of them (Ad. Ait. 2.20.6).*' Moreover, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume for Cicero that he himself lent books he possessed to 
others (implied in Ad. Att. 16.5.5). In another context Cicero gives us to 
understand that the poor availability of certain books in his day makes 
his friends’ help to get them and the lending of books itself necessary 
(Ad. Quint. frat. 3.4.5 and 3.5.1—3.6.6). This additional possibility enabled 
Cicero to enlarge the stock of his private library. For the time of the 
closing quarter of the fourth century Jerome confirms the lending of 
books. He allows us to see that he could have a considerable number 
of books available and that he used the opportunity of lending and 
borrowing books in order to make copies (Epist. 5.2). In these lines of 


37 Cf. Till, Die koptischen Ostraka, no. 294; Harrauer, ‘Bucher in Papyri’, 71; Busch- 
hausen, Der Lebenskreis der Kopten, no. 40. 

38 See Harraucr, ‘Bucher in Papyr’, 70-2; Buschhausen, Der Lebenskreis der Kopten, Nos. 
33-40, with reference to the catalogue entries in Till, Die koptischen Ostraka. 

3° Re-published by R. Dostalova in PPrag I (= Pap.Flor, XVI) accompanied by an 
image (plate LX:XIX). See her earlier “Der “Biicherkatalog” Pap. Wess. Gr. Prag. I 13’, 
539-47. Further on PPrag I 87 Otranto, ‘Alia tempora, alu hbri’, 101-24. 

* Cf. Preisigke/Kiessling I, s.v. BiBAtov referring to Stud. Pal. X 253,7: “Zahlung 
Onep uto800 BiBAtwv, Leihbegiihr”. 

"| a Vibio libros accepi. poéta ineptus, et tamen scit nihil; sed est non inutilis. describo et remitto. 
Quoted from the edition of Shackleton Bailey (Vol. I [1987]) 82. Similarly Ad Aut. 
2,22.7: Libros Alexandr... tibt remisi (87). Further, see Blanck, Das Buch in der Antike, 118-9; 
Gamble, Books and Readers, 86 (and about the role of T. Pomponius Atticus). 

® Especially Ad At. 1 offers additional references. Cf. Starr, ‘Used-Book Trade’, 
154-5; Blanck, Das Buch in der Antike, 153-6, 181-3. 
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his letter to Florentinus, Jerome testifies to the possibility of lending 
books for the purpose of making copies for private use as delineated 
earlier for Cicero. ‘That was especially of importance for the Church 
Fathers, because they were often covered with special works, which as 
expected never reached a broader readership and in general were of 
no particular interest to the book dealers.** Moreover, at another place 
Jerome refers to an additional function of the lending of books, namely 
the reading of the book by the borrowers themselves, which suggests 
itself when he talks about the martyr Pamphilus. Interestingly he 
stresses that Pamphilus lent books not only to men but also to women** 
(Contra Rufinum 1.9). We learn about Pamphilus that the lending of 
manuscripts even served the purpose of collating a manuscript in one’s 
possession with others. A critical collation and the making of correc- 
tions takes into account that a copy must not differ too much from its 
Vorlage, being spoilt by careless mistakes or deliberate alterations on 
the scribe’s side.*© Apart from this it appears that authors, who could 
hardly expect any financial return but if only possibly a non-material 
profit from their own works, lent their works for the purpose that others 
could draw up copies or make somebody else copy them.*’ 

As a result of the aforementioned, books were borrowed (and lent) for 
diverse purposes. These are the drawing up of a (private) copy, either 
by the borrowers themselves or a scribe instructed to copy the Vorlage, 


‘8 Cf. Blanck, Das Buch in der Antike, 118-9, 231 n. 9, indicating the additional refer- 
ences by Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 109-11. 

** About the obligatory legal representative (kbpio¢) and the issue of the social status 
of women and their skills of reading and writing (in Greco-Roman Egypt), see Kraus, 
‘(literacy’, 339, esp. n. 51 offering relevant literature. Additionally see Sawyer, Women 
and Religion in the first Christian Centuries; Cotton, “The guardian (éxttponog) of a woman’, 
267-73; ibid., ‘Deeds of gift and the law of succession’, 179-86. 

® Here Jerome quotes from Eusebius’s Vita Pamph., according to which the aforemen- 
tioned Pamphilus had enough books available for those—men and women—who were 
willing to read the (Holy) Scritpures: Scripturas quoque sanctas non ad legendum tantum, sed 
et ad habendum tribuebat promptissime, nec solum uiris, sed et feminis quas uidisset lectiont deditas. 
Unde et multos codices praeparabat, ut, cum necessitas poposcisset, uolentibus larguretur Quoted 
from the edition of Lardet (SC 303 [1983]), 26 and 28. Cf. also Gamble, Books and 
Readers, 158. 

*® See the subscriptio at the end of the Book of Esther in the famous Codex Sinaiticus, 
according to which Pamphilus corrected the manuscript that was copied from Origen’s 
Hexapla after Antoninus the Confessor had collated it with its Vorlage. Cf. Pohlmann, 
Einfiihrung in die Uberlieferungsgeschichte, 81-2, 136-7 n. 37 (there, the Greek text is quoted 
from the edition of Esther by Hanhart (Esther [Gottingensis 8.3] ad loc.). 

*” Probably, a book dealer (BiBAton@Ans) might have played a role in that lending 
process or the lender handed the book directly over to the borrower. Vel. Blanck, Buch 
in der Antike, 119-20; Gamble, Books and Readers, 87. 
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i.e. at the same time enlarging their own stock or collection of books, 
the collation and correction of an exemplar of the book in one’s pos- 
session, the individual reading of the borrowed book, either as wide 
practice being read out aloud (in public or private)’’ or, as commonly 
underestimated, being read silently (then in private),°” the use in one’s 
profession (cf. PBerol. 21849 = SB XII 11048, a lawyer’s letter), and 
last but not least the indication of one’s own or one’s preferred books. 
Due to the fact that some particular titles were hard to find, the spe- 
cific contents of some books (above all theological ones), and the stock 
of some book shops that did not conform to their clients’ interests,”! 
lending provided an adequate opportunity of finally getting the book 
searched for. As the examples mentioned above prove, lending often 
occurred on the basis of an exchange of books; and that promoted 
the distribution and spread of books and texts. This latter intention 
does not apply to Pamphilus, who pursued a pedagogic and missionary 
interest when he lent biblical texts to others. 


4. The lending process in POxy. LXIT 4365 


In conclusion, there is one unanswered question that is now going to 
be tackled here: how far and in what respect can the general results 
about the lending of books be applied to the special case in POxy LXTI 
4365? As far the history of literature is concerned, Dieter Hagedorn 
has correctly pointed to the high significance of this private letter on 


‘8 This is supported by PFay 104 from the 3rd century C.E. with a list with the passage 
Onxiov B cic BerB[ Ato in line 5. Thus, the text mentions ‘two shelves for books’. Due 
to the bad condition of the piece of papyrus and the few words left, any conclusion 
must be carefully drawn. 

* Cf. Balough, ‘Voces Paginarum’, 84-109, 202-40; Hendrickson, ‘Ancient Reading’, 
182-96, supplemented by Clark, ‘Ancient Reading’, 698-70; Gamble, Books and Readers, 
203-8; Miiller, ,, Verstehst du auch“, 18-25. Additionally see Kraus, ‘Ad fontes: Gewinn’, 
10-14, where implications in this respect are given concluded from the comparison 
of the layout of papyrus codices. 

° Cf. Knox, ‘Silent Reading in Antiquity’, 421-35; Gavrilov, “Techniques of Reading 
in Classical Antiquity’, 56-73. Gavrilov apparently succeeds in providing decisive proof 
for silent reading by re-interpreting Augustine’s Conf 6.3.3-4, which was always taken 
as obvious and unambiguous evidence for loud reading as the predominant way of 
reading (for instance, understood that way by Gamble, Books and Readers, 322-3 n. 1), 
and in drawing attention to the neglected importance of silent reading by referring to 
8.12.29 (reading in silentio). See further Blanck, Buch in der Antike, 71—4, esp. 71-2. 

5! "That may have resulted from the few scribes who made copies for payment, such as 
to be assumed for Antioch in the 4th century. See Norman, “The Book Trade’, 126. 
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papyrus as the oldest extant witness to the existence of the Greek 
version of the Book of Jubilees. The definite purpose of this reciprocal 
lending process between (male or female) sender and female addressee, 
however, cannot be determined precisely. By taking into account the 
texts that became objects of the lending and the socio-cultural milieu 
the two participants in the lending process might have belonged to, 
some purposes appear as more probable scenarios than others. 

Without doubt the letter derives from a Christian background and 
presupposes a certain level of trust between the two people in regards 
to its tme of composition at the beginning of the fourth century. ‘The 
absence of names may be determined by the fact that in that time 
Christianity was not officially recognized, so that this implies experi- 
ences with secrecy and persecution on the sender’s and the female 
addressee’s side.” 

The objects of the lending are two texts that were designated as 
apocryphal later on, but then were not regarded as unusual or even 
peculiar. Jewish apocalypses such as 4 Ezra were not only adopted by 
Christians, because the delay of the Parousta made them always appear 
as relevant to the current situation, but, furthermore, because there 
were not any inconsistencies between them and the idea of death and 
the life to come, above all the eschatological events and expectations. 
In the course of the reception of the Old or First Testament it seemed 
reasonable to read the Jewish apocalypses as well. Even the starting 
production of Christian apocalypses did not have any detrimental effect 
on that.* Also it is nothing unusual that the Book of Jubilees is mentioned 
in that context, with the exception—as delineated earlier—that this 
letter is the earliest known witness to its Greek version, for because of 
its contents and its literary nature Jubilees represents “ein bedeutsames 
Zeugnis fiir die frithjiidische Schriftauslegung, ihre Aktualisierung fiir 
eine neue Situation angesichts einer todlichen Identitatskrise, und 
zwar in Form einer ‘Neuausgabe’ der alten Schrift, die nicht weniger 
Autoritat erhebt als das erste Gesetz (1, 26; 6, 22; 30, 21; 50, 6)...” 
(‘a significant witness to the early Jewish interpretation of scripture, its 


As assumed by Rea, POxy, LXIII, p. 44, and confirmed as plausible by Hagedorn, 
““Kleine Genesis”’, 147. 

°3 For an introduction to the topic ‘apocalypses’ see Schwart, ‘Apokalyptik/ Apoka- 
lypsen: V. Alte Kirche’, 257-75, esp. 257-8, 265. Additionally see the references in 
n. 13. 

* Schelbert, ‘Jubilaenbuch’, 288. 
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adaptation to a new situation of being confronted with a fatal identity 
crisis, 1.e. in the form of a ‘second edition’ of the ancient scriptures, 
which did not have less authority than the first law had’). Obviously it 
is exactly this tendency of updating and interpreting the tradition from 
the Creation to the revelation at Sinai in a shape more concentrated 
on narration and dates than the first and second book of the Old or 
First ‘Testament that contributed to the great popularity of the Book of 
Jubilees among early Christians. 

Both the apocalyptic text of 4 Ezra and the long Book of Fubilees, 
which is saturated with exegetical tendencies, imply (in regard of their 
nature) that the reciprocal lending did not have the purpose of being 
read in public. Although Judbilees possessed no less authority than the 
Scriptures, it remains doubtful whether Judbilees had such an authoritative 
standing among Christians of the beginning fourth century. For them 
texts containing exegetical and paraphrasing tendencies were continu- 
ously losing credit in contrast to those that were explicitly dealing with 
the life, work, and message of Jesus Christ. Corresponding to that it is 
very improbable that the purpose of the lending process referred to in 
the letter was to collate a manuscript with another. There is just as little 
support for the intention of distributing the books or for making them 
known better. Of course, it still remains possible that a side effect of 
the lending was to have an opportunity to draw up a private copy or 
to engage a scribe to do so. The main purpose of the lending, however, 
that of private reading, i.e. private study, of the texts in question seems 
most reasonable, no matter if a private copy might have been made 
then on that occasion. 

This allows some conclusions to be carefully drawn about the social 
milieu of the two persons involved in that lending process. As illustrated 
by certain conventions of contract law in official papyrus documents,” 
only a minority could enjoy the privilege of private reading. In this 
context the skills of reading and writing are primarily associated with 
the upper strata of society, who could afford an excellent education 
and the natural and continuous occupation with new texts. Without 
doubt, the many well-educated house slaves who had a certain social 
status must not be forgotten in this context. Nevertheless, the two 
people mentioned in POxy, LXIIT 4365 are likely to be members of 


° Cf. Kraus, “Uneducated’, 441—4; ibid., ‘(I)literacy in non-literary papyri’, 
333-4, 
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an educated and thus privileged upper stratum of society.°° This has to 
be particularly stressed in regard to the mention of a woman as lender 
for 4 Ezra, because women in that time did not have easy access to 
educational institutions and resources. The stress laid on this aspect has 
to be intensified, if the lender of the Book of Fubilees was female, too. 
This, however, cannot be finally settled.°’ 

The scenario behind POxy, LXIII 4365 could be as follows: a 
Christian woman lends 4 Ezra to that person—male or female—for 
private reading, from whom she herself has borrowed the Book of Jubilees. 
The two persons involved are educated, 1.e. they can read and write, 
and belong to a sort of upper stratum of society. Date of composition 
and absence of names indicate a time in which Christianity was not 
officially recognized and was still under persecution and oppression, 
the last period to be considered that under Emperor Diocletian. At the 
same time, POxy, LXIII 4365 is the first and earliest mention of the 
Greek version of the Book of Fubilees. 


Addenda 


Unfortunately, some of the dots below the line to mark letters as doubtful 
or the reading as uncertain did not show up in print of the German 
original article in Biblos or got mixed up with signs for breathings or 
accents of the line below, here indicated in bold print: |. 3 yenjoov, 
1. 4 émet). What is more serious is that line 4 was printed as émei oot 
thv but according to my original file and to the editio princeps it should 
be read as émet Expnoc oor tiv, without the verb missing. 

At the time of writing this study I was not aware of a new, revised, 
and enlarged edition of Mario Naldini’s classic volume with private 
letters on papyrus from the second to the fourth century (// cristianesimo 
in Egitto) published in 1998 in the series ‘Bibliotheca Patristica’ as vol- 
ume 32. Further, I could not utilize Kim Haines-Eitzen’s Guardians of 


°° Additional to the literature provided in n. 31 cf. Miller, ,, Verstehst du auch“, 30; 
Gamble, Books and Readers, 231. Legitimately, Judge/Pickering, ‘Papyrus Documenta- 
tion’, 69-70, and Judge, Rank and Status, 9-10, point out that the assumption that early 
Christians belonged to the lower stratum of society may not necessarily correspond 
to reality. Such a notion was determined for a long time by assessments like that of 
Lactantius Di. Inst. 5.2.17 and Origen Cels. 1.62, according to which early Christians 
are seen in connection with the lower strata of society. 

°7 Cf. the notes and literature provided in n. 44. 
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Letters, which appeared in 2000 and in which she argues for the private 
exchange of early Christian literature and, in particular, private scribal 
networks in the second and third centuries, and the reprinted para- 
graphs on POxy LXIII 4365 of Rosa Otranto’s article in Aegyptus in 
her monograph on ancient book lists on papyri. I had already finished 
my own study when her volume was published in 2000, which focuses 
primarily on those papyri she had dealt with previously (for the papyri, 
see n. 7 above).°? Moreover, I referred to Ruzena Dostalova’s edition of 
PPrag 1 87 (see above n. 39). The same author edited another inventory 
of books among the Prague papyri as PPrag IL 178 and worked on, 
which was also dealt with by Rosa Otranto (see above n. 7).° 

In the meantime I had the opportunity to study the parchment 
leaf from a miniature codex with verses from ¢ Ezra I mentioned 
above (POxy VII 1010 = Bodl. MS. Gr bibl. g 3 [P]) in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford. It has 4 Ezra 15.57-59, which is an addendum to 
the fourteen chapters of 4 Ezra and usually regarded as a Christian 
apocalypse and often called 6 Ezra.°! This small but complete single- 
column folio of only 5.2 X 8.3 cm has pagination on its flesh side (u, 
i.e. 40). It might be a matter of dispute if 39 pages or leafs preceded 
and how then 56 verses were distributed on them.” Be that as it may, 
the pocket edition that this leaf is from proves that 6 Ezra was not only 
in circulation as a kind of appendix of #4 Ezra, but had a life of its 
own and circulated independently. Of course, as Eldon Jay Epp, who 
writes about the private letter POxy LXIII 4365 and the exchange 
of books between Christians in Oxyrhynchos in a study from 2004, 
points out, “only the wildest speculation would identify that with the 
‘Ezra’ of our letter”.°t Furthermore, Epp instructively addresses further 


°8 Cf. Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 77-78. Additionally see idem, “The Apoc- 
ryphal Acts’, 293-4. 

°° Cf. Otranto, ‘Alka tempore, alii libri. Notizie’, 107-8, in idem, Antiche liste di libri su 
papwo, 128-9. In this context another inventory of liturgical objects might be of interest, 
namely PBodl. 1 49 form the 6th or 7th century, edited by Rob Salomons in 1996. 

® Cf. Dostalova, ‘Gli inventari dei beni delle chiese’, 12-5. Additionally, see Har- 
rauer, ‘Bucher in Papyri’, 74. 

6! The Latin Bible has two additional chapters at the beginning of 4 Ezra, which 
are then named 5 Ezra. 

© Cf. the thoughts and discussion by Grenfell/Hunt, POxy VII, p. 13. See further 
Epp, “lhe Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri’, 29. 

° Cf. Epp, “Phe Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri’, 21-35. Epp also refers to 
my study about POx. LXIII 4365. 

%* Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri’, 29. 
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issues of lending books (or in his words “exchanging” books), such as 
why these two deuterocanonical books were exchanged, and what can 
be deduced from the fact that a woman or perhaps two women were 
involved in the lending process, and backs his conclusions by refer- 
ring to other papyri from Oxyrhynchos. Epp reflects upon a potential 
connection between Aurelia Soteira alias Hesychium in the petition 
(POxy, LXII 4364) and the persons involved in the lending, both of 
whom he seemingly takes as women.” Nevertheless, even if there is no 
doubt about some paleographical similarities, the hand of the petition 
seems to be somewhat earlier than that of the letter. The excellent 
‘Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis der griechischen Papyrusurkunden 
Agyptens’ (HGV) of the ‘Institut fiir Papyrologie’ at the University of 
Heidelberg has entries for both, the petition and the letter, offering the 
3rd to the fourth century for the first and the fourth century for the 
latter.°° High resolution images of both sides of the papyrus fragment 
are provided on the internet by the imaging papyri project in Oxford, 
so that a comparison of the two hands is possible even without having 
the original available.°’ 

Interestingly, the identification of 1 Aentn Téveotg with the Book of 
Jubilees postulated by Dieter Hagedorn and supported in my study was 
incorporated into BL XI (p. 173) in 2002, which has an entry for POxy. 
LXIII 4364, too. Additionally, Eldon Jay Epp picks up Otranto’s sugges- 
tion that n Aexth Téveotc may refer to a miniature codex and discards 
it by pointing to A. Hilhorst’s short study and my article.” 

Previously, in his study of “The Greek Apocalypse of Peter (published in 
2003) Peter van Minnen also refers to POxy LXTII 4365 and states: “The 
only documentary attestation of a Greek reading public for apocalyptic 
texts in Egypt happens to relate to a woman.”°* Cautiously, van Minnen 
does not tackle the question whether the sender of the letter is male 
or female, as his topic is not this letter but the Greek manuscripts of 


® Cf. Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri’, 29. On the possibility of 
having the same hand/scribe on both sides of the papyrus, see Rea, POxy, LXIII, pp. 
43-44; Otranto, Antiche liste di libri su papiro, 128. 

® See ‘HGV’ (http://www.rzuser.uni-heidelberg.de/~gv0; last access 15/04/2006). 

67 The images can be found at POxy: Oxyrhynchus Online (http://www.papyrology. 
ox.ac.uk/POxy; last access 15/04/2006). 

°§ See Epp, “The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri’, 29-30 n. 79, referring to 
Hilhorst, ‘Erwahnt POxy. LXIIT 4365 das Jubilaenbuch?’, 192, and Kraus, “Biicher- 
leihe’, 288 n. 22, against Otranto, ‘Alia tempore, alu hbri. Notizie’, 107-8, and eadem, 
Antiche liste di hbri su papiro, 128-9. 

® Van Minnen, “The Greek Apocalypse of Peter’, 19 n. 5. 
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the Apocalypse of Peter, and he only comes across that letter because, 
in his account of the discovery of the so-called Akhmim Codex (PCazr 
10759) in a tomb, he uses the male and female personal pronoun to 
indicate that interpretation is still open.” 

Recently in 2006 Roger Bagnall and Raffaella Cribiore published 
a collection and evaluation of more than 300 private letters in Greek 
and Egyptian written by women from 300 B.C.E. to 800 C.E. (with 32 
illustrations).’' The letters shed light on some features associated with 
women and socio-cultural implications in my essay. Additionally, the 
broad database of papyrus and pottery artefacts offered there helps to 
study the role of women in certain areas of society more profoundly. 

Apart from Rosa Otranto’s Antiche list di hb su papiro from 2000 
with significant observations on some specific book lists, there is a 
section of a fine article by Christoph Markschies, published in 2001. 
On the whole Markschies deals with some trends in the research on 
the canonization of the New Testament but then talks about ‘ancient 
Christian libraries and their inventories’.’” Thus, he evaluates the twenty 
Christian “Bibliotheks-Listen auf Papyrus’? which are known today. 
Even if Markschies’s perspective is especially directed to the canon and 
therefore the book lists or inventories are assessed in that respect, the 
literature, the list of the twenty papyrus inventories, and the conclusions 
he offers deserve to be taken into account for every further study in that 
field of research. Of course, Rosa Otranto’s works helps to broaden 
our knowledge about book inventories. Additionally, Herwig Maehler’s 
appealing study about book production and social status in Byzantine 
Egypt, focusing on the period from the fourth to the seventh/eighth 
century,’* is instructive here, because it offers interesting socio-cultural 
information that is significant for the matters of canonization men- 
tioned by Markschies but more explicitly for reflections offered in my 
own study. 


7 Van Minnen, “The Greek Apocalypse of Peter’, 19: “It would have been natural to 
include a codex with his or her favourite apocalyptic texts in the tomb.” 

7! Cf. Bagnall/Cribiore, Women’s Letters. See the reference of Haines-Eitzen, “The 
Apocryphal Acts’, 294 n. 5. An electronic version of Bagnall’s and Cribiore’s volume 
with more illustrations, commentaries, and links is forthcoming. 

” Cf. Markschies, ‘Neue Forschungen’, 237-262, here 243-9 and 262. 

8 Markschies, ‘Neue Forschungen’, 243. See the list of the papyrus inventories on 
p- 262. 

™ Cf. Maehler, ‘Byzantine Egypt’, 118-36. 
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Even if he often seems to be too credulous to take for granted what 
some literary sources tell, which he then generalizes in order to refer it 
to the common people, Lionel Casson’s short section on book dealers 
(BiBArtonmANs; see above about POxy, XVI 2192 and cf. Liddell/Scott/ 
Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. BiBAvonmANs) is rewarding, because he 
provides some of the most important facets not only in an attractive 
narrative but also in a concise way.” 

In a private letter from the third century B.C.E. (PCair Zen. 
59588)’° a certain Demeas asks Zenon (ll. 3-5): kai ta BuBAta, ei Tdy 
WeTayeypayo, andotetrov, Gnas dv éyonev SiatpiBHV: ovdé yop @ 
AaAnowpev Exouev—“And the books, if you have already copied them, 
send them, so that we may have a pastime, because there is nobody 
with whom we could talk.” From this letter, probably about the selling 
of a house and/or mortgage, we learn that books are sent to someone 
else who wants to pass his ttme with them after they were copied. 
Unfortunately, there is no mention of a previous lending process. 
Nonetheless, it is implied that way that Zenon may send and so lend 
the books to Demeas so that the latter can read them.” 

Another interesting example of a book loan is PCarls. II 21, a 
Demotic letter from ‘Tebtunis dated to the second or first century B.C.E., 
which is kept in the Papyrus Carlsberg Collection of the University 
of Copenhagen.” A certain Miysis has obviously borrowed two books 
(a medical and a ‘jar’ book) from a certain Phanesis, which he sends 
back now with this accompanying letter. Probably, he had the books 
for quite a long time and the books are overdue for return, so that he 
writes in a strikingly apologetic style: “Miysis, son of Haryothes, greets 
Phanesis, son of Onnophris, the prophet of Thoth. I never cease to 
ask anyone whom I can find about your well-being, and they tell me 
‘no harm has befallen the prophet of ‘Thoth until today’. I have caused 


™ Cf. Casson, Bibliotheken, 44-5 and 197-8 (with BiBAtor@Angs misspelled as 
BiBAtonwAns). Further see the review of the original English edition of Casson’s book 
by J. O’7Donnell, BMCR 2001.04.25 (http://ccat.sas.upenn.edu/bmer/2001/2001—04— 
25.html; last access 10/05/2006). 

© For information about PCair Zen. 59588 see ‘HGV’ (n. 66). A brief note on this 
private letter is devoted by Casson, Bibliotheken, 81. 

” Perhaps, Zenon has previously borrowed them from Demeas in order to make 
copies of the books. But this remains a mere hypothesis. 

8 For a description, translation, and a brief discussion see the Internet pages of the 
Papyrus Carlsberg Collection, University of Copenhagen (http://www.hum.ku.dk/cni/ 
papcoll/high021.html; last access 14/08/2006). The letter was first edited by Erichsen, 
‘Zwei demotische Briefe’, 97-104, and re-edited as PCarls. UI 21. 
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Horos, son of Marres, my brother, to bring you the medical book and 
the jar book, a total of two books, which you gave to me before this 
day. Don’t cause a rebuke because of the delay which has happened. 
I would not have found anyone trustworthy...[the rest of the letter is 
lost].” The reverse side preserves an address written in the customary 
style: “To be given to Phanesis, son of Onnophris.”””® Horos serves as 
the bearer of the letter, who can obviously be trusted actually to return 
the books. Nevertheless, even if Miysis seems to explain the delay in 
returning the books by the lack of a trustworthy bearer before he could 
convince Horos to take the books with him, this might not be anything 
except a pretence for the late return of the borrowed books after the 
arranged or maybe usual period of time for a book loan. Without 
doubt, it would be of high interest to know more about ‘the medical 
book’ and ‘the jar book’.®° 

Although the letter PColon.inu 1473 from the fifth or sixth century 
does not mention a process of lending books, it may help to illustrate 
the professional side of copying manuscripts. The editor Ludwig 
Koenen puts the letter into a wider context of ancient book produc- 
tion and offers an ample sample of references. The text of the letter 
itself points out that a certain Father Honorius, a monk, has recently 
bought parchment and should write back or visit the sender Dionysios 
to discuss the engagement for copying a book the sender is already in 
possession of.*! 

The recently published catalogue of an exhibition in the Bibelhaus 
am Museumsufer in Frankfurt, Germany, presents color images, brief 
descriptions, and German translations of the texts of the following items: 
PVindob.G. 26015 (papyrus with a booklist), PVindob.KO 676 (ostracon 
with a note for the post indicating about a booklist), PVindob. KO 470 
(ostracon with a letter request to send a promised book), and PVindob. 
KO 679 (ostracon with booklist).® 


” Translations are taken from the Internet pages of the Papyrus Carlsberg Collec- 
tion (see n. 78). 

® Although six or seven centuries younger PCarlsb, 500, a Coptic medical codex of 
twenty preserved pages, can serve as one example to get a better idea of ‘the medi- 
cal book’ of PCarls. III 21. Cf. Erichsen, ‘Aus einem koptischen Arzneibuch’, 23-45 
(with plates), and the Internet pages of the Papyrus Carlsberg Collection, Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen (http://www.hum.ku.dk/cni/papcoll/high500.html; last access 
15/08/2006). 

81 See Koenen, ‘Ein Monch als Berufsschreiber’, 347-54. 

® Cf Schefzyk, Alles ECHT, nos. 3-6 (87-9). 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


AN OBLIGATION FROM CONTRACT LAW IN 
PHILEMON 19* CHARACTERISTIC STYLE AND 
JURIDICAL BACKGROUND 


1. The Problem 


Since the works of Gustav Adolf Deissmann! and Albert ‘Thumb? and 
the still ongoing discussion* about the location of biblical texts in their 
contemporary language environment, that is the predominant form 
of the Greek Kotvn,* nobody can help considering the contemporary 
language material in this or another form for the assessment of a pas- 
sage in the New ‘Testament. Above all the mass of papyri that have 
been dug out of the sands of Egypt and published for more than one 
hundred years now play a significant role in this context. They—and 
here, according to its academic discipline, the term ‘papyrus’ includes 
parchment, ostraca, or writing tablets, at least those with text written 
on them—allow invaluable insights into the affairs of everyday life in 
Greco-Roman Egypt, which then lead to further conclusions regarding 


* Originally published as ‘Eine vertragsrechtliche Verpflichtung in Phlm 19. Duktus 
und juristischer Hintergrund’, in: Frihwald-Konig, J./Prostmeier, FR./Zwick, R. (eds.), 
Steht nicht geschnieben? Studien zur Bibel und threr Wirkungsgeschichte (Festschrift fir Georg Schmut- 
termayr; Regensburg: Verlag Friedrich Pustet 2001) 187-200. Used with kind permission 

' See especially Deissmann, Bibelstudien; idem, Neue Bibelstudien; idem, Licht vom Osten. 
About Deissmann cf. Pliimacher, ‘Art. Deissmann’, 406-8. 

> Among others, see Thumb, Die griechische Sprache; idem, ‘Die sprachgeschichtliche 
Stellung’, 85-99. 

3 The following are in emulation of Deissmann’s and Thumb’s approaches: Rader- 
macher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik; Moulton/Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament; Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament; Horsley, “The Fiction of 
Jewish Greek’, 37-40, and in principle the series ‘New Documents Illustrating Early 
Christianity’ (NDIEC); Debrunner, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache II. The following are 
in opposition to Deissmann: Blass, “Review of Deissmann’, 486-8; idem, Grammattk des 
neutestamentlichen Gniechisch, 2; Munck, ‘Folkesprog og Bibelsprog’, 65-84. The follow- 
ing works are still influential supporting the Deissmann-critical objectiv: Turner, “The 
Unique Character of Biblical Greek’, 208-13; idem, Grammatical Insights, 183; idem, 
‘Jewish and Christian influence’, 149-60; Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek 
IV (By N. Turner), esp. 1-3. 

* For an overview of the history of the linguistic examination of the texts of the 
LXX and the New Testament see Vergote, ‘Grec biblique’, 1320-69; Ros, De studie van 
het Bybelgneksch; Voelz, “The Language’, 894-977. 
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other geographical areas. Especially the documentary papyri offer 
specific detailed information on the individual juridical and socio- 
cultural conditions of their time and, due to their everyday-life character, 
simultaneously preserve the then common form of Greek, which is the 
Kown of the New Testament, with its various facets. Documents? are 
composed less to fit rhetorical and stylistic criteria or for a special verbal 
effect; their generally common language was adjusted to the formal and 
juridical requirements depending on their contents. 

This language material—and this does not refer exclusively to the 
evidence of the documentary papyri, but to every textual artifact we 
possess today and to everything that may serve as a socio-cultural 
background and help to improve our knowledge®’—allows us to draw 
conclusions for the benefit of the exegesis of the New Testament. 
This is something I have already tried to show in detail either as a 
clue or a background for text-critical decisions’ or for the illumina- 
tion of the semantics of lexemes and, thus, the contextual embedding 
into a context.® Accordingly, one or two results are to be expected 
from the systematic work on documentary papyri for commenting on 
the epistolary literature of the New Testament.’ Peter Arzt-Grabner 
at least shows the beginnings of the benefit of such an effort for the 
Letter to Philemon by compiling “ausgewahlte Papyrustexte, die emige 
Rahmenbedingungen einer Sklavenflucht, wie sie auch als Hintergrund 
fur Phim anzunehmen ist, ein wenig beleuchten”'® (‘selected papyrus 


° For a general introduction to the field of documents and individual types of docu- 
ments, see Rupprecht, Finfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, 135-43, especially 138-9; Pestman, 
The New Papyrological Primer, 42-3; Turner, Greek Papyri, 127-53. 

° In that respect even the edition of Johann Jakob Wettstein (H KAINH AIAOHKE) 
has to be considered, now together with the revised version Strecker/Schnelle, Neuer 
Wettstein II. For information on this new edition see Strecker, ‘Das Gottinger Projekt’, 
245-52. See further Berger/Colpe, Religionsgeschichtliches Textbuch. 

’ Cf Kraus, ‘Tap& cvpiov, nap& kvpt oder omit’, 265-73. The recently published 
volume of the Editio critica mator TV.2.1.2 now has rape kvptm for 2 Peter in its main 
text in contrast to Nestle/Aland?’ with nap& «kvptov, a preference I substantiated as 
the more probable alternative reading. The reasons for this alteration are not given, 
which corresponds to the policy and layout of the Editio critica maior. 

8 Cf. Kraus, ‘“Uneducated”, 434-49. 

° Cf. the research project at the “Institut fiir Neutestamentliche Bibelwissenschaft der 
Universitat Salzburg” (‘Institute for New Testament Bible Research of the University of 
Salzburg’). See Arzt/Ernst, ‘Neues Testament und Papyrologie’, 11-18; Arzt, ‘Analyse 
der Paulusbriefe’ (1994), 99-114, and shorter idem, ‘Analyse der Paulusbriefe’ (1995), 
31-6; idem, ‘Agyptische Papyri’, 21—9. 

'0 Arzt, ‘Brauchbare Sklaven’, 44. Some of these texts can be found in C: Pap. Hengstl, 
which itself—as indicated by its volume title ‘Griechische Papyri aus Agypten als Zeug- 
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texts that illuminate a little some basic conditions of the flight of a 
slave, which is to be accepted as the background for Phlm’) and by 
commenting on them. 

In the following I will show the relevance of the utilization of the 
language material preserved by documentary papyri and literary evi- 
dence from early Christian times by means of Phlm 19, that is by a 
single verse, and, of course, by considering its immediate context, Phlm 
17-20. The semantic determination of individual lexemes and their 
function already points to a possible juridical background that has found 
linguistic expression in exactly the form we have there. However, some 
inaccuracies that have intruded into the discussion of Phlm 19 and 
survive till today must be dispelled with the help of the papyrological 
data available and by means of clarifications and corrections. The goal 
of this study is actually to prove that there is a clearly juridical diction 
present in Phlm 19, which originates from legal everyday life and which 
is deliberately used in exactly this form by its author. 


2. Clarifications and Explanations of the Fundical Background of Phim 19 


éy@ TladAog éypowo. tH enuf} xerpt, 
eyo ' &rotiom * iva wt A€yo Gor OTL KAI GEAVTOV LOL MPOGOGETAEIC’. 
'anod@ow D* (lat) |" ev kvpia D* 


As far as textual criticism is concerned Phlm 19 does not cause any 
problem. Codex Claromontanus, a Greek-Latin bilingual manuscript, has 
anod@ow (from &xodtd@u1), which in contrast to &xotiow is less well 
attested and is common in the canonical texts of the New Testament.!! 
Further, Codex Claromontanus seems to reinterpret the verb mpoocogeiAw 
by the additional prepositional phrase év xvpto, i.e. to get rid of a 
direct and real relationship of debenture between Philemon and the 
author and to establish theologically a future one between Philemon 
and the ‘Lord’. 

In terms of a relationship of debenture, it is conspicuous that the 
juridical diction in Phlm 19 has been well noticed and has been linked 


nisse des 6ffentlichen und privaten Lebens’—offers a fine introduction to everyday life 
in those days by means of selected documents. Of further benefit for work on slavery 
are Wiedemann, Greek and Roman Slavery, and Eck/Heinrichs, Sklaven und Freigelassene, 
who specifically deal with runaway slaves and asylum in nos. 179-87. 

"' Cf Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 282 n. 2, who already briefly commented on the 
difference of these two verbs. 
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with &rotiva, tpocogetAw and éypaya tH Eut xetpt:'? nonetheless, an 
exact explanation of the linguistic structure of Phlm 19 against this 
legal background is not often’’ carried out (see below). Moreover, com- 
mentators often simply focus on the exceptional esteem the author has 
for his addressees, who writes his letter in his own hand or just signs it 
personally. The possibility that the author might have had the intention 
to confirm the written words by adding a signature'* must at least be 
considered and checked with the help of the context, even if such a 
possibility is going to be ruled out by the clearly discernible juridical 
background in the following passages of this study. 

For the most part, however, the above cited formula éypawe ti éut 
xetpt is rashly and inappropriately compared with the formula indicat- 
ing illiteracy in the documentary papyri from Greco-Roman Egypt.’ 
First of all, it is obvious that a letter belongs to another genre than a 
document, not least because of the formally prescribed elements for the 
latter. The mention of the debtor’s name, i.e. in this case Paul, does not 
serve to point explicitly to the fact that up to this point the letter must 
have been written by a secretary.'® That may be true in some respects. 
However, Phlm 19 is not a clue for the activity of a secretary. It has not 
been pointed out that the formulae indicating illiteracy'’ only mention 


'2 This can be found, to an individual extent, in Lohmeyer, Die Brief an die Kolosser und 
an Philemon, 189; Stuhlmacher, Der Brief an Philemon, 50; Gnilka, Der Philemonbrief, 85-6; 
Schenk, ‘Der Brief des Paulus an Philemon’, 3439-95, here 3475; Binder, Der Brief 
des Paulus an Philemon, 61—4; Schnider/Stenger, Studien zum neutestamentlichen Briefformular, 
136-7. The following regard the recognized juridical dimension as being immediately 
qualified by Phlm 19b as a figurative way of expressing the mutual relationship between 
Philemon and the author: Dibelius, An die Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon, 107; Lohse, Die 
Briefe an die Kolosser und an Philemon, 284—5. Ernst, Die Briefe, 136, tends to interpret the 
passage this way, too. 

'8 With the exception of, for instance, O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon, 286, 299-301. 

'* Tn this direction of interpretation Gross, ‘Art. Signum’, 184-6, here 184; Schmidt, 
Art. Brief’, 771-3, here 773. Further, see on the possibility of enforcing the idea of 
parousia, i.e. the transference of personal presence by means of a signature in one’s 
own hand, Koskenniemi, Studien zur Ideologie und Phraseologie, 173-4; 'Thraede, Grundziige 
griechisch-romischer Briefoptik, 79, 95-106; Stirewalt, Jr., Studies of Ancient Greek Efistolog- 
raphy, 4-5. 

'S This seems to have its origin in Bahr, ‘The Subscriptions’, 27-41, here 28. 
Correspondingly, this idea is found in White, ‘New Testament Epistolary Literature’, 
1730-56, here 1740; Schnider/Stenger, Studien, 143-5. 

'6 But favored by Bahr, “The Subscriptions’, 28-30, 35-6; White, ‘New Testament 
Epistolary Literature’, 1740; Schnider/Stenger, Studien, 142-3. 

'7 On this topic and generally on the issue of illiteracy in Greco-Roman Egypt Kraus, 
‘(literacy in Non-Literary Papyri’, 322-42. Further, idem, ‘“Uneducated”’, 433-4, 
438-44, 
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the debtor’s name, because, due to his/her inability to read and write," 
somebody else had to proofread and sign the document for the debtor. 
In principle, there are three categories of these formulae with many 
variants: (a) €ypaya brep adtod uN eld0T0g YPaLUATA/YPEUMATH [ 
eid0tosg, (b) Eypaya brép aDTOD Kypaypdtov (dvtocg) und (c) Eypaya 
drép adtod Bpadéws ypd&qovtos/Bpadéa ypa@ovtos.'? Therefore, the 
writing agent (bmoypa@ets), ic. someone who writers under another 
person’s orders, always mentions the person for whom (vmép adtod) he 
writes the legally binding signature and a few characterizing words at 
the end of a document.” Of course the broypageds had to be a per- 
son in which to confide, mostly a close relative or a professional scribe, 
who had to be concerned about his reputation. In order to guarantee 
reliability even such a Droypageds was obliged to identify himself and 
to write down his name and a particular characteristic feature.?’! An 
example randomly chosen from the bulk of the many available can 
help to illustrate this procedure: 

A document from Arsinoe (Stud.Pal. XX 1), dated to 83/84 C.E., 
presents six different hands. One scribe wrote the body of the contract 
on the papyrus (down to line 32), until some other people signed and 
the sixth scribe composed the final clause under the document. For our 
purposes the text written by the second (and third) hand in Il. 33-34 
is of major interest: 


TItoAguatoc éypoaya Kai dr&ép Tic yovarkdc Lov Bpadéa 
[y]pa@ovbcnc (3rd hand) Mto[Aepaitc ItoAe] poic 


Thus, a certain Ptolemaios writes on behalf of his wife the obligatory 
formula under the document and, as usual, names the reason for his 


'8 Tn addition to the relevant studies of Herbert Chaim Youtie, reprinted in Scripti- 
unculae IT and Scriptiunculae Posteriores I, see especially Harrauer/Sijepesteijn, Neue Texte 
aus dem antiken Unterricht, Harris, Ancient Literacy; Thomas, Literacy and Orality; Cribiore, 
Writing, Teachers and Students. 

'S For where-used lists of the relevant papyrus documents corresponding to the 
formulae see Kraus, ‘(Iliteracy’, 325-6; idem, “Uneducated’’, 434-5 n. 2 (only for 
category [a]); idem, “Slow writers”, 86-97, here 89 n. 12 (only for category [c]). 

2° Cf. Mitteis, Rémisches Privatrecht I, 292-314; Grundz.Mitt., pp. 55-6. 

2! See Kraus, ‘(Illiteracy’, 326-28. Further see, idem, “Uneducated’’, 434-5; von 
Woess, Untersuchungen tiber das Urkundenwesen, 299-302. 

» As generally accepted and being the usual practice of transcribing of majuscules 
(as given in their original appearance) sigma o and stigma ¢ are transcribed as c. Carl 
Wessely’s transcription (with sigma and stigma) is only altered in this respect to guarantee 
a uniform appearance of the transcriptions throughout this study. 
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writing and not his wife. The addition of the female name clearly shows 
that signing with one’s name alone was not enough. Moreover, 1. 37 
indicates that the éypaya-formula itself (including the name) was legally 
decisive, where the sixth hand writes: éypaya brép abdtod Axovtiov 
Axovoiratov pt €16(6t0c) ypa&pp‘o’ (ta). The person identifying himself 
as Mopov Mépwvog in |. 36 signs the document for another person, 
whose name is not mentioned and who does not write anything in his 
or her own handwriting. 

The function of a broypagetg is thus clearly outlined: As the repre- 
sentative of the original party to a contract he counterchecks the content 
of the document and signs it, because the person for whom he is acting 
is either incapable of reading and writing at all or this person 1s a ‘slow 
writer’ as presented in category (c) above and, therefore, is unsure and 
has severely limited skills of reading and writing.** Accordingly, it does 
not follow for Phlm 19 that a secretary must have written the letter, 
because the formulaic phrase mentioning a name with brép is missing 
and the author identifies himself as party to the contract, i.e. as debtor, 
by explicit and solemn emphasis on his person (€y@ IlabAog). Besides, 
he is the logical subject of éypo.yo, which solely functions within the 
formula.** By using a common formulaic phrase that readers and lis- 
teners would have been familiar with (legal) validity is expressed. But 
that it is not necessary to make compulsory usage of the formulae 
indicating illiteracy to infer the juridical background of Phlm 19, is 
clearly proved by POxy. XX XVIII 2836, the copy of a receipt of rent 
for land. Gaius Cutius himself signs the document, which was written 
by another hand on 10 July (1. 16 “Exeto i¢ )* 50 C.E., on the following 
day (1. 22 Exeie 1) in his own handwriting (ll. 17-22): 


Tatoc Kobdtioc Mépxov vidc éyo 

thc mpokemnvnc thy adevtikhy 

Tap’ Eo Kai émbcm éav ypéa yevn- 
tar. (étovc) dexatov TiBepiov KAavdiov 


23 About the topic of those people being denoted as Bpadéws yp&povtes—‘slow 
writers —in papyrus documents, see Kraus, “Slow writers”, 86-97. Fundamental is the 
study of Youtie, ‘Bpadéws ypipov’, 239-61 (= idem, Scriptiunculae I, 629-76). 

+ As a component of the formulaic phrase éyponyo is not an “epistolary aorist”, as 
it is usually found in the epistolary literature of the New Testament. Against O’Brien, 
Colossians, Philemon, 300; Arzt, ‘Brauchbare Sklaven’, 57. Different, however, (from 
éypowo in Phim 19) is éypoyo in Phim 21. 

*© On the Egyptian names of the months and the Egyptian calendar see Rupprecht, 
Papyruskunde, 26-31; Pestman, New Papyrological Primer, 35-8 and 317. 
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Kotcapoc CeBactod Teppaviucotd 
Avdtoxpétopoc ’Exeig 16 


Translation: 

“T Gaius Cutius son of Marcus have the valid copy of the aforesaid in 
my possession and will produce it if required. Tenth year of Tiberius 
Claudius Caesar Augustus Gemanicus Imperator, Epeiph 17th.”?° 


The solemn and binding declaration is made in the first person, and 
the decisive part as regards content is briefly repeated and linked with 
the signatory himself, whose willingness to produce the copy becomes 
binding, i.e. it can be demanded. Similar is the case of PColon.inv. 6211 
(= PTurner 22), a bill of sale from 142 B.C. for a female slave.” 
Significant and supporting this evidence for éypaywo tH eu xerpt, 
which in Phlm 19 is restricted in its use as far as function and formulaic 
character are concerned, is a self-contained account of the facts of a 
case of contract law. Thus, the verse does not explicitly deal with a refer- 
ence to having written something on one’s own and with any intended 
expression of authority and authenticity” (cf. Col 4:18; 2 Thess 3:17 as 
potential literary means of pseudepigraphy),’ at the end of the letter 
(cf. 1 Cor 16:21 indicated by Gonaopdg; possibly Gal 6:11, whereas 
mNAixog refers to the effort Paul has to make for his addressees and, thus, 
emphasizes Paul’s work),*® but it is proof of one’s own legal obligation 


6 ‘Translation by M. Crawford, in: ROxy. XX XVIII, p. 41. 

27 LT]. 9-10 (2nd hand): [Apteutdmpoc Api ctoxAéove né|tpaKka tO Kopc catov 4. 
ylvapi lov diaxo caimv oyso[fKovta Kat thy thy Kjexdpotpor oc mpoyéye[&] xtc, 

°8 With this I modify the imprecise clue in my study “Slow writers”, 89-90 n. 14, 
where I did not explicitly point out the particularity of Phlm 19 in contrast to the 
other mentions of writing in one’s own hand in the New Testament. Nevertheless, 
the main focus of that study was put on the phenomena of the Bpadéws ypaqovtes 
and the usage of this terminus to denote people in documents and/or as a means to 
describe the hands of scribes palaeographically. 

*° Cf. Schnider/Stenger, Studien, 158; Probst, Paulus und der Brief; 352. 

3° See Schnider/Stenger, Studien, 145-58; Probst, Paulus und der Brief, 352; Stuhl- 
macher, Der Brief an Philemon, 50. White, ‘Epistolary Literature’, 1740, regards 1 Cor 
16:21 and Gal 6:11 as part of the “letter-closing conventions”. 
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to do something.*! Diverse papyrus documents” put explicit emphasis 
on signing in one’s own hand, because the signature—which does not 
simply refer to the name alone as common today—indicates the legal 
validity of a contract or a document.” It has already been shown above 
in detail that this was possible for illiterates or those unsure in reading 
and writing with the help of a writing agent. Thus, the juridical style 
of Phlm 19 has to be considered as being deliberately chosen by the 
author, for whom this usage of common legal terminology suggested 
itself for this context.** 


3. (Further) Evidence for a Juridical Diction: &notiva and npooogetrAw 


As delineated above several times the choice of words in Phlm 19 stems 
from a juridical background. What is indicated by éypawe tH ent) xerpe, 
whose origin and implications have already been discussed, is still sup- 
ported by the use of &xotivm and rpooogetAw. Both are terms from 
contract law, a fact that has often been recognized.*° The compound 
arotiv@ (the simplex is only used in 2 Thess 1:9), in the sense of ‘to 
amortize’ or ‘to pay off a (financial) debt’, denotes an everyday event 
in business life at that time and is widely used as a juridical ferminus 


3! Against White, ‘Epistolary Literature’, 1741, who regards Phlm 19-20 as anti- 
cipated end of the letter. Cf. Mitteis, Rémisches Privatrecht 1, 304-5. Accurate here 
Schnider/Stenger, Studien, 136-7: “Er [Paul] unterstreicht die Eigenhandigkeit seiner 
Namensunterschrift mithin in einem juristisch erfaBbaren, geschaftlichen Kontext, setzt 
also mit seiner Unterschrift einen Sachverhalt juristisch in Geltung. Er unterschreibt 
einen einklagbaren Schuldschein. Seine Unterschrift und der Eigenhandigkeitsvermerk 
haben hier also eine, tiber die einer bloBen Authentizitatserklarung hinausgehende, 
juristische Funktion.” 

32 Cf. the references provided by Preisigke, Wérterbuch, s.v. yeip; Youtie, ‘YTIOTPA®EY’, 
201-21, here 210 n. 23 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1, 179-99, here 188 n. 23. A 
search performed with the help of the Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papyr. (DDBDP) 
of the Perseus Project [http://www.persceus.tufts.edu/Texts/papyri.html; last access 
19/08/2006] results in many hints for yetpi éufj and variants, of which only a few 
from the 2nd to the 4th century are sufficient here: BGU III 709r22; 865.2; CPR I 30 
fragment 2.40 (= Grundz.Mitt. 335); C.Mil. Rec. 78.25rp.4; 78.60rp.1; 78.67rp.4 (all 
three reprinted in O.Bodl. ID); PVind. Worp 22.13. 

3 Cf. Mitteis, Rémisches Privatrecht 1, 304-5; Grundz.Mitt., pp. 55-6; Youtie, “YTIOTPA- 
®EY>’, 210 (= idem, Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1, 188). 

3 See the letter about an urgently needed slave, BGU I 37 (12th September 50 
C.E.), which is compared with Phlm in detail by Peterson, Rediscovering Paul, 43-88; 
Arzt, ‘Brauchbare Sklaven’, 56-8. 

® Cf n. 12. 
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technicus.*® With Phlm 19 we have the only use of this compound within 


the canonical texts of the New Testament, although the texts of the 
Septuagint have it thirty times.*’ Diverse documentary papyri prove 
how common and conventional &xotivw was in legal matters in those 
days, at least as far as Greco-Roman Egypt is concerned. 

The case of rpooogetAo is almost analogous, though this compound 
is not used elsewhere in the canonical texts of the New Testament and 
never used in the Septuagint, so that it can be called a hapax legomenon 
of the Greek Bible.** It denotes ‘to owe (something as a countermove 
to something)’, ‘to owe somebody (something besides)’. But it can often 
not be distinguished from the simplex OgetAw. The generally stronger 
legal meaning of the compound, however, seems to be chosen delib- 
erately for Phlm 19, because it fits the juridical style of Phlm 19 very 
well, and because the simple ogetAw in Phlm 18 (there together with 
&5iKEw) receives a corresponding juridical resumption in the compound. 
Elsewhere mpooogetAm was used commonly and conventionally as a 
legal term, which is true for the documentary papyri, too.” 

These two verbs in Phim 19 have to be seen together with the com- 
mercial term €AAoycw denoting ‘to credit (something) against’, ‘to charge 


%° The following reference works have been consulted for information on the lex- 


emes discussed above: Moulton/Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament; Pape 2; 
Preisigke/Kiessling, Worterbuch; Bauer, Worterbuch®; LSJ°. 

37 Exod 21:19, 34, 36, 37; 22:3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16; Lev 5:16, 24; 
24:18; Ruth 2:12; 2 Kgdms 15:7; 17:6; 4 Kgdms 4:7; Pss 36:21; Prov 6:31; 22:27; 
Job 34:33; Sir 8:13; Isa 9:4; Ezek 33:15. It is mainly used where the Masoretic text 
(according to BHS) has (a piel of ) A7W. 

38 Cf. PTebt. I/1 821.15 (209? B.C.E.); PDavid 4.13 (167/114); PGrenf IT 17.5 (136); 
PAadl. 4.14 (109); PLeid Inst. 26.11 I C.E.); PDiog 25.23 (132 C.E.); POxy XLVIT 3386.24 
(338). The double compound mpocanotive seems to have prevailed then hereafter either 
in the same meaning as the simplex or denoting ‘to pay besides’. Just a few examples 
for its use are sufficient for our context: PAmh. IT 95.1.11 (109 C.E.); PCaix Goodsp. 
13.13 (341); CPR VIL 14.16 (305); CPR XVIIA 17.10 (321°). Search performed with 
the help of the Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papyri (DDBDP) of the Perseus Project 
[http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/Texts/papyri.html; last access 19/08/2006 ]. Further, see 
the references in Moulton/Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, s.v. &rotiva; 
Preisigke/Kiessling, Wérterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden I and IV, s.v. &notivo. 

8° On the term hapax legomenon see Kraus, “Uneducated”’, 438 (with literature). 

© Cf. PRev. 2.19.1 (259 B.C.E. = Grundz.Wilck. 258); PLond. VII 1940.3.73 (257); 
PCaw. Zen. TH 59317.12 (250); 59516.22 (= PSTIV); IV 59626.3; 59691.26 (all three IID; 
PEnteux 48.6 (218); PFouad 37.9 (48 C.E.); PBerl.Méller 2.14 (69-79; repr. in POxy IX). 
Search performed with the help of the Duke Data Bank of Documentary Papyn (DDBDP) 
of the Perseus Project [http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/Texts/papyri-html; last access 
19/08/2006]. Further see the references in Moulton/Milligan, The Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament, s.v. tpocogetia; Preisigke, Worterbuch I, s.v. npocogetro. 
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to one’s account’ in Phlm 18 (actually correct as €AAoyéw), which on 
the one hand 1s also not used in the Septuagint and only present in the 
New Testament in Rom 5:13 (however, in a different sense), but on the 
other hand was widely used in inscriptions and documentary papyri.”! 
The two verbs &d1kéw and ogetAw receive a certain specification by 
this use and the juridical style in Phlm 19: what can be understood 
in a figurative sense in Phlm 18, which is the crediting of an injustice 
to Philemon or a debt that has not been paid back, is then clearly 
determined by means of Phlm 19 in a binding sense and with an in 
personam effect; for the author expresses a legally binding self-obligation 
in a solemn and formulaic way by phrasing and words that were both 
common at that time. This language area is left again with Phlm 20, 
even if ovivnut (‘to profit’; ‘to delight’; ‘to have profit/an advantage/ 
delight’) is another rare word in the Greek Bible, which is only used 
in Tob 3:8 and Sir 30:2 in the Septuagint, and thus can be denoted 
as a hapax legomenon of the canonical writings of the New ‘Testament. 
Technically, the emphatic address vai &deAgé alone manifests that a 
change of style takes place here. 


4. Some Remarks about Onesimus’ State as a Slave 


The question of how and why the slave Onesimus has come to Paul 
is still not answered. Paul is in prison (PhIm 1, 9, 13), where he meets 
Onesimus nonetheless.” That the slave*’ stole from his master Philemon 
cannot definitely be deduced from Phlm 18, for the statements made 
there are not unambiguous enough to certify that strain of interpreta- 
tion.* Whether Onesimus went to Paul for mediation as the conse- 
quence of an argument in Philemon’s house*’ remains dubious, because 


“| For this the references in Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch®, s.v. &A\Xoyé (esp., 
PRyl. I 243; BGU T 140.31-32; PStras. 1 32.10) are sufficient, because Phlm 18 is not 
the central subject matter of this study. 

*® For a fine orientation consult Schnelle, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 174-5. Also 
instructive but based on a different methodology Porter, ‘Is Critical Discourse Analysis 
Critical?’, 47-70, esp. 56-63. 

‘8 For relevant literature on slavery see Rupprecht, Einfhrung in die Papyruskunde, 103-4; 
Llewelyn, ‘P. Harris I 62’, 245-50. 

“ See, for example, Dibelius, An die Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon, 106; Stuhlmacher, 
Der Brief an Philemon, 22. 

® This is claimed by Lampe, ‘Keine “Sklavenflucht” des Onesimus’, 135-7. This 
view is opposed by Raspe, “Ihe Prisoner Paul in the Eyes of Onesimus’, 187-203, 
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the slave stayed for quite some time with Paul (Phlm 13). Could a slave 
move that freely and stay away for so long? The idea that Onesimus 
as a fugitivous who ran away from his master Philemon for whatever 
reasons, however, is not really satisfying. Why does the runaway then 
meet Paul in a prison cell, i.e. in a place not safe for himself? The 
lowest common denominator is to state that Onesimus went away from 
his master’s house, that there is a relationship of debenture between 
him and his master, and that Paul, no matter how and why, is called 
in as an advocate. 

A fugitious, and as such every slave could be classified who ran away 
from their master, was in permanent danger. Possible consequences 
were maltreatment as a form of punishment and being labeled with 
a necklace or the branding with stigmata (on the forehead or into the 
face).*° In general, the master having the status of a pater familias could 
make use of his right to decide on life or death.*” This was self-evident, 
as a slave belonged to the law of property in the end; but that does 
not mean that a slave could not be regarded and accepted as a human 
being for whom natural rights are valid (Ulpian, Dig 50.17—32). As a 
consequence of this, slaves were treated by analogy with things that 
could bring in a return, and classified according to their usefulness and 
the law of property (cf, for instance, POxy III 496.4-8 [with BL VI 
97], a marriage contract, in which the usufruct of two slaves and their 
children, even before their birth, was laid down).*® 

Against this background of the slave Onesimus’ qualification as 
“Gegenstand des Rechtsverkehrs”,* ‘object of legal dealings’, and thus 
of the law of property, the factual, sober, and juridical style of Phim 
19 obtains an additional dimension: the style fits what is finally up for 


here 187-8. Winter, ‘Paul’s Letter to Philemon’, 1—15, here 3, regards Onesimus as a 
slave who was sent to Paul in prison by the community of Colossae. 

‘© Cf the metal rings to identify runaway slaves CJL XV 7172; 7174; 7175. Text 
printed in Eck/Heinrichs, Sklaven und Freigelassene, no. 186. 

Gaius, Inst. 1.52-53; 4.77; L’Année Epigraphique 1971, 88 11 8-10. All three references 
are also given by Eck/Heinrichs, Sklaven und Freigelassene, nos. 3, 28, and 214. 

*8 For further references see Eck/Heinrich, Sklaven und Freigelassene, for instance, nos. 
15, 41-42, 46, 181, and 184. The right to claim under warranty was given for the 
case of a fugitivus who could not be identified as such by a purchaser (nos. 40-44). 
Nevertheless, children and children of slaves were not categorized as fructus, but as 
part of the increasing heritage, which would be passed on by the master some day 
(Ulpian, Dig 5.3.27pr. in Eck/Heinrichs, Sklaven und Freigelassene, no. 11). 

* Rupprecht, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, 103. 
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consideration, and that is the wrong which the slave has caused by leav- 
ing his master Philemon without permission. The author consequently 
not only uses clear legal terms but at the same time a formulaic phrase 
that is well-known from documents and widely and commonly applied 
in order to express the obligation he himself took over for Onesimus 
in an appropriately solemn and legally binding way. A figurative mode 
of expression (see, for example, Epictetus 4.1.33-40) would neither do 
justice to the underlying problem, nor would it correspond with the 
juridical dimension of the subject matter of slavery. 

Although the relationship between Paul and Onesimus cannot be 
clarified by means of the context preserved in Philemon, it becomes 
obvious that everyone will get into trouble who has motivates a slave to 
run away (Paulus, Sent. 2.31.33) or accommodates the slave of another 
master (see the necklace CIL XV 7171).°° 


5. The Context of Phim 17-20 


The author constructs two parallel conditional clauses (both have ei 
with indicative in their protasis), and thus he presents a structure in 
which he leaves open if the content of each indicates reality or unre- 
ality. Accordingly, reality or unreality (or improbability) of the second 
part, the apodosis, depends on the decision to interpret the conditioning 
subordinate clause as realistic or not. This means for Phlm 17: on the 
condition that there is a companionship between Philemon and Paul 
(see the direct address with éye1¢ Kowwvov) Philemon should take in 
Onesimus just the way he would take in Paul or took him in once. For 
Phlm 18: If Onesimus has done anything wrong against Philemon or 
owes him anything, he should transfer that obligation to Paul, 1.e. he 
should charge that to Paul’s account. The structure implies that it is 
left to Philemon, to determine if there is a companionship between the 
two of them, Paul and him. If the answer is yes, this companionship 
refers to Onesimus, too, who himself has a companionship with Paul. 
Analogously, it again depends on Philemon’s view, if actually there is 
a problem between Philemon and Onesimus. The problem becomes 
his own only with Paul speaking up for Onesimus and his companion- 
ship with him. Paul deliberately expands the companionship to the 


°° Cf. Eck/Heinrichs, Sklaven und Freigelassene, nos. 190 and 189. 
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slave Onesimus (Phlm 1 and 19). All in all Phlm 19 adjoins exactly 
where Paul—who identifies himself by means of personal pronoun 
and name—solemnly, formally, and legally obliges himself to vouch for 
Onesimus and his debt and offence. Its meaningfulness is not weakened 
by Phlm 19b, because by that verse the author expresses that being 
under the obligation to Paul—in whatever respect ever this obligation 
has to be characterized—should definitely motivate Philemon’s behavior, 
which appears to be possible. ‘The formula in 19a is used in an absolute 
sense and is not affected other former relationships of debenture. ‘This 
is the only way for Philemon to choose the right thing freely and on 
his own. In that context the following emphatic address vai GdeAgé is 
to be seen. Paul wants to take pleasure in Philemon’s behavior and in 
Phlm 20 he implies the tendency of this specific behavior. 

The use of common terms from contract law and a juridical for- 
mula are essential for successfully marking out a definite attitude for 
the other party. Besides, the legal enforceability expressed in Phlm 19a 
makes Philemon aware of the gravity of the subject matter. After all 
the companionship with Jesus Christ is at stake, which should be real- 
ized as a mirror image among and by those belonging to Christ Jesus 
(gen. Xptotod “Inood) and in which then one vouches for the other, 
as Paul himself exemplarily does for Onesimus and sketches out for 
his addressee Philemon in PhIm 19. But not only the terms in Phlm 
17—20 are chosen adroitly, the pronouns in the first and second person 
singular are employed in such a way that they support this intention. 
The relationship between Paul and Philemon is always maintained, goes 
from 18 o¢...guot to 19 éyo...co1, and then to 20 éy, cov...uov. 
The personal pronoun of the first person (‘I’) permanently addresses 
Philemon directly, integrates him and itself explicitly into the progress 
of the text, while the community spirit is strengthened by this linguistic 
connection.”! Finally the author returns with Phlm 20 to the point where 
he has already been in Phim 7 in a more general way: the thing is that 
Philemon should give others and God pleasure by what hes does (twice 
the vocative &deAgé). What in general should refresh the saints’ hearts 
in 7 (t& ONAGYYA TOV Hytov &vanéravtat) should in particular refresh 
Paul’s heart in 20 (avanavoov pov t& onAGyxa). This specification is a 
consequence, because previously the linking of mutual companionship 
between Paul, Philemon, and Onesimus has been demonstrated. The 


5! Similarly O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon, 286, 300. 
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two prepositional phrases €v kvpt@ and even more év Xptot@ leave 
no doubt that it is not primarily Paul’s delight in Philemon’s behavior 
which is decisive here, but it is the community in Christ which should 
shine in it and be realized. 


Addenda 


Apart from some printing inconsistencies in the layout of my article in its 
original German version,” there are some significant shortcomings that 
must be addressed here briefly: (1) the transcription of POxy XXX VII 
2836 I correctly took over from the editio princeps*’ contains two errors 
in print: first, in 1. 18 the dot below v of ab@evticny (thus abPevtucmy) 
does not show up in print (to mark the reading as uncertain); second, 
the transcription originally had a stop after to in 1. 20 (thus to1.), 
which was printed erratically as ‘to)’.* These two errors are corrected 
above in the English translation. (2) Once I mixed up the protagonists 
involved in Philemon, when I wrote: “eben dem Unbill, der durch die 
eigenmachtige Entfernung des Sklaven von dessen Herrn Onesimus 
entstanden ist” (‘and that is the wrong the slave has caused by leaving 
his master Onesimus without permission’). Of course, Onesimus is the 
slave and Philemon his master. 

When I finished this study in 2000, my revised and enlarged dis- 
sertation had not been published. There I address the phenomenon 
of hapax legomena in even more detail than in the study from 1999 I 
referred to above, above all as far as the definition and delimitation 
of hapax legomenona, the significance of other words that are only used 
two or three times in a defined text corpus, and a methodological 
application of all of that to the Aapax legomena and other rare words in 
2 Peter are concerned.”® 

Meanwhile Peter Arzt-Grabner has systematized his findings in 
documentary papyri°’ and utilized them for accomplishing a full-scale 


*% Above all, footnotes that appear on the following page and not at the bottom 
of the pages they belong to (for instance, notes 29-31 on pp. 193-4 and notes 43-45 
pp. 196-7). 

3 Cf. M. Crawford, in: POxy. XX XVII, 40. 

* For the errors see Kraus, ‘Eine vertragsrechtliche Verpflichtung in Phlm 19’, 
193, 

° See above n. 39. 
°° Cf. Kraus, Sprache, Stl und historischer Ort, 311-53. 
57 See above n. 9 and 10. 
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commentary on Philemon in the series ‘Papyrologische Kommentare 
zum Neuen Testament’, edited by himself; Amphilochios Papathomas, 
Athens, and Mauro Pesce, Bologna. The series is not meant “als 
Alternative zu bibelwissenschaftlichen Kommentaren im traditionellen 
Sinn, sondern als wichtige Erganzung [zu ihnen]”°? (‘as an alternative 
to the traditional academic Biblical commentaries, but as an impor- 
tant addition [to them]’). Thus, the commentary on Philemon has 
the goal of offering a presentation that brings together the world of 
thought and language of contemporary readers with that in the Letter 
to Philemon. Arzt-Grabner’s philological observations are sound, his 
discussions of the papyri meticulous. In detail he addresses the most 
significant terms, the verbs &diuxéo, OgetAw, and éAAoyéw (Phim 18), 
arotiva and mpooogetAw (Phlm 19), the self-identification €y@ TatAog 
and the formula éypawe tf éuf) xerpt (Phim 19), and has some very 
interesting additional references to documentary papyri and observa- 
tions—for example, on the so-called Cheirographon (for yerpdypagov see 
Col 2:14)—so that these can supplement the lexicographical, semantic, 
and socio-cultural study presented above. Even if in tendency his obser- 
vations are similar to mine in shedding new light on Phlm 17-20, his 
general assessment of the Letter to Philemon is different: he identifies 
Phim 17 as the crucial center of the whole text (for me it is the whole 
context of Phlm 17-20), according to which and its business language 
(xowovoc for the business partner in documents) Philemon is asked 
“seinen Sklaven Onesimos im vollen Sinn als Partner aufzunehmen, im 
religidsen Sinn als Glaubensbruder, aber auch im menschlichen Sinn als 
mitverantwortlichen Partner im Rahmen seiner alltaglichen Geschafte 
oder in der Leitung der christlichen Gemeinde”” (‘to take in his slave 
Onesimus as full partner, that is in a religious sense as brother in faith, 
but also in a human sense as co-responsible partner in the course of 
his everyday business or in leading the Christian community’). Without 
doubt, it is correct to compare terms and phrases with the language of 
the documentary papyri, which—at least partly—have preserved the 
language of the time.°' However, I still see the focus of Philemon on 


88 Arzt-Grabner, Philemon. 

°° Arzt-Grabner, Philemon, 38. 

0 Arzt-Grabner, Philemon, 275. 

6! This is what Arzt-Grabner correctly points out (Philemon, 277). About method 
and approach of the commentary series and its first volume see Kraus, “Review of 
Arzt-Grabner’. 
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a companionship between Paul, Philemon, and Onesimus, which is to 
imitate the companionship or, in another words, the community, we 
have in Christ (Phlm 20). 

The evidence accumulated by Arzt-Grabner motivates J. Albert 
Harrill in his work on Slaves in the New Testament, in part a collection 
of essays that were previously published, to identify the genre of the 
Letter to Philemon as a “‘journeyman apprentice’ contract”, in which 
Philemon is asked “to let Onesimus be apprenticed to Paul for service 
in the gospel (cf. Phlm 13)”. Thus, for Harrill Philemon is a letter of 
recommendation, in which Phlm 18-19 can be interpreted in a way 
that Philemon should “entrust the slave with new responsibility, as a 
business partner”.°? However, some problems still remain unsolved, such 
as how and why Paul and Onesimus ended up in the same prison, or 
that many potential parallels in documentary papyri to Philemon are 
more or less general references to slavery and not explicit formulaic 
expressions whose exact background can be located. Even if Harrill 
justifies the treatment of the Letter to Philemon in his introduction 
(Onesimus is the only real slave portrait in the New Testament, the 
others in the following chapters are created characters), it is surprising 
that this essential and crucial text for the subject is only briefly dis- 
cussed. Although Harrill formulates a challenging hypothesis, he seems 
to be content with summarizing it on just eleven pages. Unfortunately, 
Harmill does not discuss the possible interpretations of the formula in 
Phim 20.°* However, the community with or better ‘in’ Christ is cen- 
tral for the relationship between Paul, Philemon, and Onesimus, and, 
thus, the imitation of the relationship Paul has and Philemon should 
have with/‘in’ Christ is linked with that; and this community and/or 
relationship is not just reinforcing the obligation expressed in the legal 
formulaic language employed. This is confirmed by ‘Tobias Nicklas in 
a forthcoming essay, in which he gives a brief report on the meanings 
and implications of the most significant terms and critically interacts 
with Harrill’s hypothesis by referring to the whole context of Philemon.” 


® Hlarrill, Slaves in the New Testament, 14 (cf. his argumentation, 14-16). Obviously, 
Harril champions the /ugitivus thesis, as can be seen in his argument against Lampe in 
Harrill, “Using the Roman Jurists’, 135-8. 

3 Harrill, Slaves in the New Testament, 15. 

* For critical evaluations of the whole book, see Malina, ‘Review of Harrill, Slaves 
in the New Testament’; Sigismund, ‘Review of Harrill, Slaves in the New Testament’. 

® Nicklas, “The Letter to Philemon’ (forthcoming). Nevertheless, also in Nicklas’ 
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Thus, Nicklas clearly and correctly points out that the predominant level 
of interpretation is that of a companionship or community between 
equal brothers (and sisters) €v kvpi@ and év Xptot@, with which he 
modifies Harrill’s view that Philemon regards Onesimus only from the 
perspective of the law of property. 

In an article dealing with the structure of Philemon, John Paul Heil 
suggests a plausible chiastic structure that fits well the meaning intended 
with this letter.°° Of more interest for our context are Heil’s English 
translation of the Letter to Philemon and his philological observations, 
above all on Phim 17—20. Heil clearly identifies the close connection 
between OgetAw and its compound npooogetAe, and regards the prefix 
Tpoo- as intensifying “Philemon’s indebtedness to Paul’.®’ He is correct 
in pointing out Paul’s appeal to Philemon “on the basis of love...and 
the good he can do under benevolence”, but does not link this with 
év kvpi@ or év Xptot@ (Phlm 20). However, even if Heil seems to be 
aware of the two dimensions being present in Phlm 18-19, ie. the debt 
Onesimus owes to Philemon and that Philemon owes to Paul his very 
self, both interpreted as Christian obligation and as having to do with 
a business relationship,” he fails to identify the latter as being primarily 
present on the level of juridical language and the other as the decisive 
feature of Paul’s appeal. Paul employs legal terms and phrases in order 
to illustrate and emphasize the companionship he wants to preserve 
and/or to reestablish, the community ‘in Christ’. Without doubt, Heil is 
right in identifying the pronouns referring to Philemon and Paul in Phim 
19-20 as “catch-words””? and in underlining the significance of the 
vocative &b¢Agé, (Phlm 7, and even more affirmative vai GdeAgée in 20).”! 


essay Phlm 17-20 play the decisive role for interpreting the main intention of the 
Letter to Philemon as a whole. 

°° Heil, ‘The Chiastic Structure and Meaning’, 178-206. 

7 Heil, “The Chiastic Structure and Meaning’, 201 n. 56. That is why he translates 
TpocogeiAw in Phlm 19 as “more than owes” (201). 

8 Heil, “The Chiastic Structure and Meaning’, 201. 

® See Heil, ‘The Chiastic Structure and Meaning’, 201-2. Athough, Heil recognizes 
the “commercial metaphor”, he puts the two dimensions of being (business) partners 
and brothers equally next to each other. There is also not reference to év kvpt@ and/or 
év Xptot@ in Heil’s conclusion (205-6). 

” Heil, “The Chiastic Structure and Meaning’, 202. 

” Cf. Heil, ‘The Chiastic Structure and Meaning’, esp. 187, 193, 202. Furthermore, 
Heil brings in &SeAov G&yanntov (Phim 16) and reflects upon other usages of dbeAQdg 
and their significance for interpreting the appealing character of the Letter to Philemon 
(see, especially 199-202). 
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Both can be keys to a deeper understanding of this stunning piece of 
Christian literature and, together with the juridical style, should be taken 
more into account in commenting on Philemon in the future. 

In 2004 Peter Arzt-Grabner readdressed the issue of the past history 
between Philemon and his slave Onesimus.” After discussing the most 
important developments in research, especially about Onesimus’ status 
(see above), he looks for relevant clues within the letter that indicate 
something about Philemon’s and Onesimus’ previous relationship and 
finds them in noté cot &ypyotog (V. 11) and éympioOn mpdc dpa (V. 15). 
Then he compares these two phrases with similar literary and documen- 
tary texts that have not been considered since then. In conclusion, and 
relying on his linguistic and semantic findings, Arzt-Grabner favors the 
Jugitwes-hypothesis. However, he suggests to distinguish between a fugitivus 
and an erro (a ‘tramp’ or ‘vagabond’; cf. Ulpianus, Dig 21.1.17.14; but 
see Dig 11.4.1.5, where Ulpianus defines an erro as a fugitivus), and to 
regard Onesimus as belonging to the latter kind, because there must 
have already been something wrong between Onesimus and Philemon 
in the past that causes Philemon to see his slave as ‘good-for-nothing’ 
(see V. 11, Onesimus described as tov noté oot &ypNotov). 

Furthermore, a new commentary arouses interest at first glance, espe- 
cially as its author, John G. Nordling, is a classicist who wrote a really 
large commentary on this rather short text of the New Testament. So 
readers may expect a fresh perspective and some intriguing observa- 
tions. However, either due to the conception of the series ‘Concordia 
Commentary’, which is developed to help pastors, missionaries, and 
teachers to perceive God’s word clearly, and the theological approach 
Nordling has, this verse by verse commentary is just conventional and 
theological. Nordling sticks to the traditional view that Onesimus is 
a runaway slave.’’ All in all Nordling’s interpretation of Philemon 
and his philological notes do not really bring forth any new insights.” 
Nonetheless, and that is why this commentary is mentioned here, this 
work shows how philological notes and discussions can lead to diverse 
hermeneutical results, in this case to the conventional theological inter- 
pretation already found in the standard commentaries to the Letter to 
Philemon. 


” Cf. Arzt-Grabner, ‘Onesimus erro’, 131-43. 
As he has already stated in Nordling, ‘Onesimus Fugitious’, 97-119. 
™ Nordling, Philemon. Concordia Commentary. 
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Today we all have certain ideas, often simply limited to fragmentary 
and truncated knowledge or reduced to stereotypes or clichés. ‘This 1s all 
the more true the more present a significant piece of information is and 
how it shines through in an education. Students learn about democracy 
being developed in Athens and keep that in mind for their lives. But do 
we call a system democratic that excludes women, slaves, and children 
from, for instance, elections? Slavery in antiquity, for instance, is often 
associated today with chains, maltreatment, and a lack of freedom or 
human rights, and thus regarded as being a feature of former times 
our modern world has outlived and has made extinct. But what if we 
compare ancient house slaves with some people who are not treated 
humanely rights today, who work under horrible conditions, or who are 
just sold to others like any other good?” It is self-evident that slavery 
was and is a complex subject matter.’” Thus, we must reflect on our 
modern notions and utilize all kinds of observations, discoveries, and 
new insights to achieve a more balanced and adequate idea of what 
and how slavery was in those days. However, there have been by far 
too many publications on slavery in general and specific aspects of it 
in particular since the publication of my article in 2001, a few titles 
almost randomly chosen from the bulk illustrate: 

Heinz Bellen and Heinz Heinen provide a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy about ancient slavery that comprises more than eight hundred pages 
and 11,415 titles. This is more than just a starting point, as these two 
volumes are arranged according to subject.”’ In principle, the publica- 
tions—in print, forthcoming, or on process—of the project ‘Forschungen 
zur antiken Sklaverei’ of the ‘Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur’ in Mainz/Germany under the direction of Heinz Heinen, 
University of Trer/Germany, offer a first-class access to the phenomenon 


> Of interest in this respect are the first six contributions (by S. Allam, B. Zimmer- 
mann, G. Wohrle, E. Herrmann-Otto, H. Ankum, and H. Wieling) in Herrmann-Otto, 
Unfree Arbeits- und Lebensverhiiltnisse von der Antike bis in die Gegenwart, which deal with 
different forms of ‘unfreedom’ in antiquity. For a brief summary of the volume, see 
Scheidel, ‘Review of Herrmann-Otto, Unfreie Arbeits- und Lebensverhdltnisse’. 

7° In this respect, cf. my thoughts about the pater familias and his right to decide 
on life or death on the hand and restrictions to it on the other (see text above and n. 
47 and 48). 

” Heinen/Bellen, Bibliograpie zur antiken Sklaverei. This bibliography is user-friendlier 
than Miller, Slavery and Slaving in World Fhstory (from 1993, listing 10.344 titles), where 
readers have to find titles on a specific subject with the help of the indices. 
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of ancient slavery.’* In this context, the recently published part X/vol- 
ume 6 of the Corpus der rémischen Rechtsquellen zur Sklaverei (CRRS) is of 
specific significance for the topic tackled in the present essay, as it deals 
with the servus fugitives, no matter if Onesimus is actually regarded as a 
fugitive slave or not.’”” Stefan Knoch discusses the many facets of wel- 
fare (to be understood in analogy of Latin cura and Greek énméAeia) 
for private slaves.®° In the first English monograph on manumission in 
the ancient Greek world Rachel Zelnick-Abramovitz focuses on free- 
ing slaves and the status the released slaves had thereafter. In general, 
that can be important for an approach to the Letter to Philemon, at 
least to evaluate the different theories about Onesimus and his status.*! 
Catherine Hezser’s accurate study of Jewish slavery may also help to 
form appropriate background knowledge on different socio-cultural 
settings in which slavery occurred.” A significant contribution, now 
available in paperback, is put forward by Jennifer A. Glancy, who suc- 
ceeds in correcting and supplementing our modern perception and 
knowledge of ancient slavery by focusing on slaves as ‘bodies’ to be 
used or abused and their meaning in respect of churches and church 
membership (see the titles of the five main chapter, each containing the 
word ‘body’/’bodies’). ‘Thus, she embeds the importance of slavery for 
early Christianity into the larger specter of Roman slavery." 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


7Q5—STATUS QUAESTIONIS AND FUNDAMENTAL REMARKS 
TO QUALIFY THE DISCUSSION OF THE 
PAPYRUS FRAGMENT* 


When the findings from those caves with only a few scrolls were pub- 
lished in 1962 (2-3Q, 5-10Q),' nobody suspected that years later the 
presence of a papyrus fragment with two verses of the Gospel of Mark 
would be maintained.? The purpose of this study is twofold: (I) after a 
presentation of the status quaestionis that is as neutral as possible* those 
proposals for identifying the text of the papyrus fragment are critically 
assessed, which proposals determine the recent discussion. (II) With the 
help of fundamental palaeographical and general papyrological notes to 
be made at the appropriate places, the discussion of 7QJ5 (and, thus, of 
other heavily fragmentary remnants of manuscripts) should be had on 
a firm base, objectified, and consequently be seen in neutral terms. 


1. A summary of the Proposals for Identifying the Fragments from Cave 7 


Only for 7Q there is an exclusive and strikingly characteristic connection 
between papyrus as writing material and the Greek language. First of 
all, only some of the papyrus fragments found in 7Q and the textual 


* Originally published as ‘7Q5: Status quaestims und grundlegende Anmerkungen zur 
Relativierung der Diskussion um das Papyrusfragment’, RdQ 19 (1999) 239-58. Used 
with kind permission. 

' Cf. Baillet/Milik/de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ (DJD TI]). 

2 See, for instance, Ekschmitt, Ugarit-Qumran-Nag Hammadi, 172: “Du aber sei in 
allem niichtern” (“But in reagard you should be sober’) directed at the supporters of 
the identification; Thiede, The Earliest Gospel Manuscript?, 24 and Hunger, ‘7Q5’, 39: 
“Weil, so schlieft er messerscharf, nicht sein kann, was nicht sein darf” (‘For, he reasons 
pointedly, that which must not, can not be’) using a poem by Morgenstern against the 
opponents of the identification. For further examples, see Rohrhirsch, ‘Zur Relevanz’, 
81-2. About the contributions in Mayer, Christen und Chnistliches, see Backhaus, ‘Qumran 
und die Urchristen’, 364-8. 

3 Tt has repeatedly been claimed that academic interaction should be based on 
objectivity and fairness. Cf. Pickering, The Identity, 145; Rohrhirsch, ‘Zur Relevanz’, 
81-82; De La Potteriec, ‘Eine unerwartete Bestatigung’, 58; Spottorno, ‘Can Method- 
ological Limits’, 66-8, 77. 
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remains reprinted on the hardened soil (7Q/9) could be identified and 
reconstructed: 7Q/ (fragment 1 = Exod 28:4—-6; frg. 2 = Exod 28:7; 
thus, 7Q/ = 7QpapLXXExod) and 7Q2 (Ep Jer 43b, 44; thus, 7Q2 = 
7 QpapEpyer gr). All the other fragments were presented in the familiar 
way in the editto princeps with critical transcriptions and accompanying 
facsimiles.* 

Then the Spanish Jesuit Jos¢ O’Callaghan made proposals for iden- 
tifying 704-7, 7Q9-10, and 7Q/5 ten years after the first edition had 
been published,° which immediately aroused debate and above all® met 
with rejection of his proposals.’ O’Callaghan attempted to substantiate 
his hypotheses (especially in regard to 7Q4 and 7Q3) in consecutive 
special studies and to reply to objections.® Here are his proposals for 
identifying the fragments in detail:° 


* Cf Baillet/Milik/de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ (DJD III), 27-36, 143-6 and plates 
VII, TX, XXX. 

> Cf. O’Callaghan, ‘:Papiros neotestamentarios...?’, 91-100 (English translation 
in JBL 91 [1972] 1-14); idem, ‘31 Tim 3,16...?’, 362-7; idem, ‘;Un fragmento del 
Evangelico de San Marcos...?’, 429-31; idem, “Tres probables papiros neotestamen- 
tarios’, 83-9. 

® Because of partly accepting O’Callaghan’s hypotheses in a restricted way Estrada, 
‘On the Latest Identifications’, 109-17; White, ‘O’Callaghan’s Identifications’, 12; 
Sabourin, ‘A Fragment’, 311; Urban, ‘Observaciones’, 233-51; Estrada/White, The 
First New Testament. Restrained in their reaction are Martini, “Testi neotestamentari’, 
156-8; Bernardi, ‘L’évangile’, 453-6; Vardaman, “The Earliest Fragments’, 374-6; 
Pickering, The Identity, 145-8. 

7 Above all, see Baillet, ‘Les manuscripts’ (1972), 508-16; idem, ‘Les manuscrits’ 
(1973), 340-50; Benoit, ‘Note sur les fragments’, 321—4; idem, ‘Nouvelle note’, 5-12; 
Fee, ‘Some dissenting notes’, 109-12; Parker, ‘7Q5’, 467—9; Roberts, ‘On some presup- 
posed papyrus fragments’, 446-7; Garnet, ‘O’Callaghan’s Fragments’, 6-12; Aland, 
‘Neue neutestamentliche Papyri IIT’, 358-76; idem, ‘Uber die Méglichkeit’, 14-38; 
Hemer, ‘A Note on 7Q5’, 155-7; idem, *7Q5’, 39-40. 

® See in detail O’Callaghan, ‘Notas sobre 7Q’, 519-21; idem, ‘Les Papyrus de la 
grotte 7’, 188-95; idem, ‘El cambio 8 < 1’, 425-6; idem, ‘El ordenador’ (1973), 73-9; 
idem, ‘El ordenador’ (1974), 21-30; idem, “Sobre la identificacion’, 45-55; idem, ‘Nota 
sobre 704 y 7Q5’, 61-3; idem, ‘iE texto de 7Q5...?’, 125; idem, Los Papiros Griegos; 
idem, “The Identifications’, 287-94; idem, ‘Nuevas consideraciones’, 41-7; ‘El cambio a 
> 1’, 567-9. After the revival of the discussion of his hypotheses: O’Callaghan, “Verso 
le origine’, 269-72; idem, ‘Sobre el papiro’, 191-7; idem, Los primeros testimonios. 

° However, he himself differentiates between identifications “posibles” (7Q/0, 7Q/5 
due to the few letters left) and “probables” (all the others). Cf. O’Callaghan, ‘;Papiros 
neotestamentarios...?’, 92 n. 1; idem, “Tres probables papiros neotestamentarios’, 84—9; 
idem, ‘Les Papyrus de la grotte 7’, 188, 193; idem, Los Papiros Griegos, 34-76. 
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704 1Tim 3:16;4:1,3 706.2 Acts 27:38 709 Rom 5:11-12 
705. Mark 6:52-53 707. Mark 12:17 7Q10 2 Pet 1:15 
706.1 Mark 4:28 708" Jas 1:23-24 7015 Mark 6:48 


Alternative proposals were first and foremost made for 7Q4 and 7Q5,"' 
whereas the two fragments of 7Q4 have increasingly been seen as 
parts of grEnoch.” In the course of the discussion 7Q5 was associated 
with text passages from the Old or First Testament (Exod 36:10—11;!° 
2 Kedms 4:12-5:1;'* 5:13-14; Zech 7:4—-5),'® the New Testament 
(Matt 1:2-3;!” Mark 8:3-4;'8 Luke 3:19-20;! Heb 11:22-23;7° 1 Pet 
3:11-14),?! and even passages from classical Greek literature (Thuc. 
1.41.2;2 Hom. Od. or IL). 


'0 See here, too, Spottorno, ‘Nota sobre los papiros’, 261-3. 

'! An overview of the identifications proposed for the fragments from 7Q are given 
by Maier, Die Qumran-Essener I, 322; Urban, “Observaciones’, 233-51; Spottorno, ‘Can 
Methodological Limits be set’, 76 n. 42. 

'2 Based upon each other Nebe, ‘7Q4’, 629-33; Puech, ‘Notes sur les fragments’, 
592-600; Muro, “The Greek Fragments’, 307—12; Puech, ‘Sept fragments grecs’, 313-23. 
Consequently these fragments are identified as follows: 7Q4/, 708, 7Q/2, and 7Q/4 
are parts of grEnoch 103.3-4, 7-8, 7Q// is part of grEnoch 100.12, and 7Q/3 of grEnoch 
103.15. The identification of 7Q4.2, however, is the most uncertain one, although it 
appears plausible to accept it as grEnoch 98.11 or 105.17. About establishing these 
identifications as 7QpapEn gr see recently Flint, “Apocrypha,’ Other Previously-Known 
Writings’, 41—3. Tov, ‘A List of the Texts’, 694, puts a question mark after papEn gr, 
which is printed in parentheses for these fragments. 

'8 Cf. Garnet, ‘Fragments’, 8-9, who bases his reconstruction solely on the minimal 
consensus of the certain letters. See Rohrhirsch, Markus in Qumran?, 122-4. 

'* Cf. O’Callaghan, ‘La Biblia’, 425. See Rohrhirsch, Markus in Qumran?, 120-1. 

'S Cf Roberts, ‘On some presupposed papyrus fragments’, 446-7. See Rohrhirsch, 
Markus in Qumran?, 116-20. 

'© Cf. Spottorno, ‘Una nueva possible identificacién’, 541-3; idem, ‘Pequefios frag- 
mentos’, 333-9. See Rohrhirsch, ‘Zur Relevanz’, 91-5. 

'7 Cf. Parker, ‘705’, 467-9, and Rohrhirsch, Markus in Qumran?, 107-10. 

'8 Cf O’Callaghan, “The Identifications’, 291-3; Rohrhirsch, Markus in Qumran?, 
110-4. 

'8 Cf. Aland, ‘Neue neutestamentliche Papyri III’, 375; Rohrhirsch, Markus in 
Qumran?, 114-5. 

© See supra n. 19. 

2! See supra n. 18. 

» Cf. Hemer, ‘A Note on 7Q5’, 156-6, who nevertheless does not propose this pas- 
sage for 7QJ5, but tries to illustrate with the help of Thuc. 1.41.2 what he understands 
as a “partial coincidence” between 7Q5 and Mark 6:52-53. However, Hemer’s idea 
was seriously discussed. See O’Callaghan, ‘;El texto de 7Q5...?’, 125; Rohrhirsch, 
Markus in Qumran?, 124-6. 

3 Cf. O’Callaghan, ‘El ordenador’ (1973), 73-79; Rohrhirsch, Markus in Qumran?, 
126-8. 
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Most of the authors themselves discarded their own proposals, did 
not follow up on them, or did not see them meet with any approval. 
For the current discussion only three proposals remain that deserve 
serious examination: of course, that of José O’Callaghan’s (7Q5 = 
Mark 6:52-53) and the two of Maria Vittoria Spottorno, who recently 
modified her hypothesis (now 7Q5 = Zech 7:3c—5) and at the same time 
brought a passage of the Greek Book of Enoch to bear on the discussion 
of 7Q5 (grEnoch 15:9d-10).?* 


7Q5—The hypothetical Identification by O’Callaghan and Spottorno 


2.1 7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53 (José O’Callaghan) 


At a first glance, images of 7QJ (enlarged with the help of computer 
technology) allow us to recognize five lines with nine letters without 
any problem. ‘Then, on looking more carefully, some further remains of 
letters can be seen on the papyrus fragment, which is up to a maximum 
of 3.9 X 2.7 cm large, which is slightly and brownishly darkened, and 
which has letters between 2 and 3 millimeters high. As far as palaeog- 
raphy is concerned, the style of writing is to be identified as ‘Zierstil’ or 


‘decorative style’, which can be observed in the period of time between 
100 B.C.E. and 100 C.E.” 


** Cf. Spottorno, ‘Gan Methodological Limits’, 72-7. 

* Cf. Baillet/Milik/de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ (DJD II), 144, and O’Callaghan, 
“iPapiros neotestamentarios...?’, 91, 93; idem, ‘Les Papyrus de la grotte’, 192. The 
description as and the term ‘Zierstil’ (cf. Roberts, in: Baillet/Milik/de Vaux, Les ‘Petites 
Grottes’ [DJD II], 142, 144) are generally derived from Schubart, Palaeographie. Erster 
Teil, 112-6, here 112: “Die Sitte, den FuB des Buchstaben, wo er es zulaBt, mit einem 
Strich zu zieren... Wann sie sich voll entfaltet hat, ist ebenso schwer zu sagen wie ihre 
Dauer; nur sehr vorsichtig darf man ihr Leben auf mehr als ein Jahrhundert, etwa 
vom letzten Jahrhundert der Ptolemaer bis gegen 100 n. Chr. ansetzen.” “The custom 
to decorate the leg of the letter with a stroke, wherever possible...It is as hard to tell 
when it [the custom] has completely been developed as is to determine its duration; 
its lifespan can only be estimated very carefully to have been more than one century, 
i.e. for example from the last century of the Ptolemies to about 100 A.D.’ Further, 
see Gallo, Greek and Latin Papyrology, 85 (“late second/first century B.C.E.”); Parsons, 
“The Scripts and Their Date’, 25 (“serifed hands” among the “Judean material” from 
the lst century B.C.E. to the 2nd C.E.). However, the additional qualification of the 
scribe’s hand as being that of a Bpadéws yp&qav by Herbert Hunger (*705’, 34) is 
misleading. See in detail Kraus, “Slow writers”, 86-97. 
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Certainly the printing of the iofa in |. 2 as subscniptum (t@) and not 
adscriptum (to) in the editio princeps might have been misleading;”° but 
the reading of the papyrus there may serve as a hypothetical starting 
point to assess all the suggestions of how to read uncertain letters and 
their remains, so that this reading itself must be critically reassessed. 
In 1972, the same year as the editio princeps, Pierre Benoit put his own 
transcription next to O’Callaghan’s. In the following these transcrip- 
tions are supplemented by two other ones, palaeographically argued for 
by Stuart R. Pickering and Emile Puech. The last three transcriptions 
mentioned are not accompanied by a proposal for identifying and recon- 
structing the text. In comparison, the identification by O’Callaghan, 
7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53, has been championed emphatically by Carsten 
Peter Thiede since 1984,” what resulted in a new dividing line between 
acceptance’ and refusal?’ of the hypothesis itself. 


°° Cf. Baillet, ‘Les manuscrits’ (1973), 349; Pickering/Cook, Has a Fragment, 14. 
Stefan Enste correctly points out that the writing as tofa subscriptum (t@) has become 
conventional among papyrologists. Cf. Enste, ‘Qumran-Fragment’, 190. I am indebted 
to W. Bliimel, Cologne (editor of <PE) for his ready decision to make Enste’s study 
available to me prior to its final publication in ZPE. 

27 Cf. Thiede, ‘7Q’, 538-59; idem, ‘Neutestamentliche Papyrologie’, 112-9; idem, 
‘Neues zum Markusfragment’, 18-20; idem, Die dlteste Evangelien-Handschrifi, 35, 37-48; 
idem, The Earliest Gospel Manuscript, 23-41, 69; idem, ‘Greek Qumran Fragment 7Q5’, 
394-8; idem, ‘7Q5’, 471—4; idem, ‘Papyrologische Anfragen’, 57—72. 

*8 See, for instance, Hunger, ‘7Q5’, 33-56; Riesenfeld, ‘Neues Licht’, 177-94; 
Montevecchi, La papirologia, 322, here with caution and hesitatingly, but in an interview 
accepting O’Callaghan’s hypothesis (Paci, ‘Ohne Vorurteile weiterforschen’, 55-7); 
Brunelli, ‘Ein Indiz’, 52-3; Paci, ‘Nicht spater als 50’, 53-5. With some reservation 
Martini, ‘Note sui papiri’, 101-4, and, on the basis of Karl Popper’s principle of 
fallibilism, Rohrhirsch, ‘Das Qumranfragment 705’, 97-9; idem, Markus in Qumran?, 
especially 130; idem, ‘Kleine Fragmente’, 73-82. Further see Vernet, ‘Si riafferma il 
papiro 705’, 42-60. 

2 Above all, Focant, ‘Un fragment’, 447-54; idem, ‘705’, 11-25; Rosenbaum, ‘Cave 
7Q5!, 189-205; Pickering/Cook, Has a Fragment, Pickering, ‘Palaeographical Details’, 
27-31; Gundry, Mark. A Commentary, 277-8, 343-4; Stanton, Gospel Truth?; Boismard, 
‘A Propos de 7Q5’, 585-8; Puech, “Des fragments grecs’, 571-7; Grelot, ‘Note sur la 
propisitions’, 589-91; idem, ‘Jésus et se témoins’, 412-23; Wischmeyer, ‘Zu den neuen 
Frihdatierungen’, 280-90, especially 280-3. 
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M.-E. Boismard*’ P. Benoit®! S.R. Pickering’? E. Puech®* J. O’Callahan™ 


inl inl J. JL Jel 
]c@¢ [ ] ror | Jroe@.[  Jroel|In.[  Jytovy[ 
Jn koi tol Inwortol Jn kort [ Inkortol Jy kort 
eyélyvng [ev |wnel Jwn.[ Jwn. [ |wnol 
J9neo[ 19 .. [ J8n | Jno. J9noa[ 


The comparison of the transcriptions already reveals that, apart from 
fundamental differences,* the main problem of the identification of 
7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53 is to be found in |. 2: O’Callaghan does not 
read tw, but toy (with following n), which is indispensable for his 
reconstruction. However, as will be shown, there are further points of 
discussion, above all concerning palaeography, which are essential for 
an adequate evaluation of O’Callaghan’s hypothesis. 

O’Callaghan reconstructs 7Q5 as Mark 6:52-53 (with the help of 
the text printed in Nestle/Aland?’ in the left and stichometry in the 
right column): 


°° Tn Baillet/Milik/de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ (DJD HI), 144. For 1. 4 the comment 
there reads: “...trace anguleuse de sigma. éyévvnoev n’est qu’une suggestion.” Despite 
the papyrological convention to write sigma in form of ‘c’, the readings are printed in 
the same way as they were originally published by their authors with the exception 
of Puech’s (see n. 33). 

3! Cf. Benoit, ‘Note sur le fragment’, 323 (@ as an alternative for Q in 1. 3). 

32 Cf. Pickering/Cook, Has a Fragment, 6. 

3° Cf Puech, ‘Des fragments grecs’, 576. For the benefit of better comparability with 
all the other transcriptions Puech’s is altered at two points: capital letters are turned 
into small ones and ‘o’ is used for sigma, not ‘c’. In original his reading is as follows: 

CL EL 
[Tol Af JH 
JH KAI To[ 
]NNHG| 
JQHC*| 

3* Cf. O’Callaghan, ‘;Papiros neotestamentarios...?’, 97, but previously (96) without 
Vv inl. 2: | vtwvn[. See further Thiede, ‘7Q’, 544; idem, Die dlteste Evangelien-Handschrifi, 
35; idem, The Earliest Gospel Manuscript, 69. 

%° The cited number of letters in Benoit’s and Pickering’s transcription is smaller 
than that in O’Callaghan’s (and Thiede’s), because the latter must try from the very 
beginning of his reasoning to make those letters plausible that are indispensable for 
his reconstruction. 
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Mark 6:52-54a nach NA”’ line 7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53% 

OVVAKAaV &Mi TOIS &PTOIG, 1 ovvixay] é[ni toig &ptotc, 20 

CAN Av adt@v h Kapdta GAN TW a]otov 1 [Kkapdic. 
TETMOPW- 2  Tenapw 23 

pévn. ° Kai Sianepcoovtes emi ty «3 Mev] y KOI TLlaTEepcouvtes 20 
yiv 

NHAGov eic Tevvnoapét Kai 4 nArGov cic Telvvno[apét kai 21 

tpoowppicOnoav. >! Kai éer- 5 npoomputo|@noag[v Kaiggera = 21 


It becomes evident that the hypothetical identification can only be 
upheld on the presumption of four main’’ premises: 


(1) The reading of v in 1. 2 must be tenable as far as palaeography 
is concerned. 

(2) For |. 3 it must be postulated that there was originally a 
TAPAYPA@os as an indication of the end of a passage and a paratactic 
new beginning with «at, which is typical of the Gospel of Mark. 

(3) The spelling of tio- instead of dta- in the same line must be 
explained, for instance by pointing at a writing error or by verifying an 
orthographical shift from 5 to t (6 > t) motivated by a sound change. 

(4) For 1. 3 the variant reading without ént thy yi (lectio brevior) is 
indispenable. 


About (1)—Even if it is true that on many papyri one and the same 
letter is written in palaeographically different ways (even in close prox- 
imity; see, for instance, 7 in Il. 4 and 5), this does not really help for 
enlightening 7Q)5,* for an actual connection between the left and a 
potentially right leg of the assumed v in |. 2 cannot be determined.” 


3 Cf n. 34. 

37 For other details cf. the literature given in nn. 5, 7-8, 27-29. Further see the 
overview in Price, Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 183-90. 

38 But see Hunger, ‘7Q5’, 34-6. However, the examples given by Hunger have to be 
investigated on their own. See the profound criticism of Enste, ‘Qumran-Fragment’, 
191-2, who detects “beim Ubereinanderkopieren eine tiberraschend hohe Deckungs- 
gleichheit” (‘surprisingly close similarities while overwriting one letter with another [of 
the same kind]’) of the letters preserved twice by 7Q5 (191), something that additionally 
becomes obvious by looking at the illustrations offered by Enste (194). 

39 Against Hunger, ‘7Q5’, 37-8, and Thiede, ‘Kriminaltechnische Untersuchung’, 
239-45. This is also evident on the enlargement of a detail of 7Q5 in Thiede’s study 
(243). This enlargement contradicts Thiede’s claim that with its help the “irrige[ ] 
Vermutung, hier etwaige Reste eines alpha zu sehen” (‘false assumption to regard these 
remains as those of an alpha’) has been refuted. His conclusion is nothing more than a 
mere postulation: “Durch die Entdeckung des diagonalen Striches ist die Méglichkeit 
eines tota nunmehr endgiiltig ausgeschlossen.” (“The possibility to read an ofa has 
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On the contrary, it is a diagonal upward stroke that begins with a small 
hook, so that the scribe started anew here.” v is not palaeographically 
plausible and has to be rejected.” 

About (2)—With respect to the widespread «ai-parataxis, which is 
claimed to be characteristic of the Gospel of Mark and which should 
be indicated by a potential large gap (as a napé&ypagos) before the 
only word that is completely preserved in 7Q5, it must be kept in mind 
that especially the Septuagint provides a large number of examples 
of that kind of construction (motivated by the Waw-consecutivum with 
clause opening and connecting 1). Consequently, the conclusion that 
this construction must refer to the Gospel of Mark is far from being 
cogent.” Moreover, from a palaeographical view it must be pointed 
out that the dimension of the gap (and it does not matter if this gap 
is determined simply as blank space, as spatium, or as mapc&ypagosc)® 
can only be determined by taking into account if two letters of average 
dimension (01, ot) are preserved or if one of the wider letters («, t, , v) 
preserved on 7Q5 is presumed for the gap. 

With the help of examples from 4Q it can be illustrated that the 
positivistic claim of a meaningful structural element that indicates the 
beginning of a new passage for 7QJ is incongruous: 4Q/26 (4QUnid gr) 
has spaces the width of a letter (depending on the presumed individual 
letter) in fragment 1, line 2, before kat, of half and of one fourth of 


definitely been ruled out by the discovery of a diagonal strock.’) The faint and straight 
line that points diagonally downwards to the right, i.e. the traces of ink there, do not 
go far enough (it even has to be considered that the writing has become smudged here). 
Besides, the described procedure of photographing may rather encourage beholders to 
think of a shadow. In accordance with Enste, ‘Qumran-Fragment’, 192. 

© The image offered in a popular scientific book by Carsten Peter Thiede and Mat- 
thew d’Ancona (Der Jesus Papyrus, 160-1; see Forster, “Review of Thiede/d’Ancona, 
Der Jesus Papyrus’, 230-2, and Grelot, ‘Review of Thiede/Ancona, Der Jesus Papyrus’, 
589-96) is methodologically inaccurate (see Enste, ‘Qumran-Fragment’, 192-3). ‘The 
letter v is written in thick red strokes over the traces of ink in 1. 2, so that the stroke 
upwards becomes steeper than it has originally been and the serif—on the image hardly 
visible—vanishes completely. 

“| The question v or 1 with a clear preference of the latter and a rejection of the 
first is appropriately tackled by Enste, ‘Qumran-Fragment’, 189-94. 

*® See Conybeare/Stock, Grammar of Septuagint Greek, § 40 (50-1); Aejmelaeus, Parataxis 
m the Septuagint, especially 12-33, 126-38, 148-50; Spottorno, ‘Can Methodological Lim- 
its’, 59 n. 17. See further Gesenius/Kautzsch, Hebréitsche Grammatik, § 154 (505-7). 

‘8 Above all, see Rosenbaum, ‘Cave 7Q5’, 192-6 (if at all anything should be used 
to denominate the gap, it should be called spatium) and the response by Thiede, Die 
dlteste Evangelien-Handschrifi, 82-3. 

“ Cf. here also Puech, ‘Des fragments grecs’, 576 n. 27. 
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the width of a letter in fragment 2, |. 6, fragment 4, 1. 3, and fragment 
7, 1. 2. In 4Q/27 (4Qpap paraExod gr) there is also a space of about 
the width of a letter before kai in frg. 1, 1. 5 and Il. 6-11, similarly 
in 4Q/20 (4QpapLXXLev’) in frg, 6, 1. 12 (because of preceding I]qo; 
cf. here frg. 20, 1. 4, with spaces before and after Iaw) and frg. 16, 1. 
3, (before kat, which is in between the two actions in Lev 4:10-11). 
In fre. 1, 1. 21, of 4Q/19 (4QLXXLev") a blank space of about three 
letters before écv is left (in comparison with the other letters on the 
fragment), which can be clearly identified as a nap&ypagosg due to 
the horizontal line in the left margin between lines 21 and 22. This 
Tapaypagos evidently manifests the new beginning with Deut 26:14. 
In sum, all of this proves that a left blank space of a particular width 
does not necessarily indicate a certain function, something that is true 
for a blank space before Kat. 

Fre. 1, 1. 2, of 40/22 (4QLXXDeut) preserves an unnecessary blank 
space in the middle of a word that cannot even be attributed to the 
condition of the writing material (épv@p&¢ as epv Bpac) and another, 
slightly wider one preceding the following proposition émi, which 
again does not relate to the meaning of the passage or function as the 
beginning of a new passage (cf. Deut 11:4). Although scribes may 
have worked in a very reliable way in those days, writing conventions 
are not fixed and axiomatic rules that have to be observed slavishly. 
Therefore, it remains questionable—and even more in regard to the 
limited number of letters preserved by 7Q5—to conclude from the left 
space in a papyrus that this must have an exclusive function, as has 
been done for 7Q) with explicit certainty. 

Furthermore, the case of papyrus fragments kept in the Papyrus 
Collection of the Austrian National Library in Vienna may help to 
illustrate the difficulties with reconstruction that are based on the spe- 
cific interpretation of a left blank space: PVindob.G 25199 was identified 
and reconstructed as Ode 8 (= Dan 3:62-66) by Peter Sanz, which was 
absolutely justified and well argued for because of the position of the 
space at the right margin. The identification was indeed confirmed, 
when other papyrus fragments could be added (PVindob.G 41406 + 
41407 + 41413 that form one single fragment thereafter); the recon- 
struction, however, was not. Sanz assumed that the line ended in 1. 5 


*S On this see the relevant information (comments, transcriptions, and images) 
provided by Skehan/Ulrich/Sandersson, Qumran Cave 4. TV (DJD IX). 
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due to the spatium there, but after the new assignment the distribution 
of the lines had to be corrected.” 

About (3)—Even if in 1. 3 tia- instead of dt0- might have been 
possible due to a writing error or a sound change that affected the 
orthography” and potential examples of the latter case can be brought 
forward," the form of the vertical stroke with its curve to the right 
after tau makes me skeptical about the reading of iota.** In addition, a 
methodological problem arises here: the presumption of a mistake or a 
sound change for a letter next to a hole and/or the broken-off margin 
of a papyrus—and this is the case in 7Q5 (even if an uncertain letter 
after the one under discussion may follow on the papyrus)—indicates 
the danger that such and similar conjectures could be used arbitrarily 
in order to prove a proposed reconstruction. There is a postulated 
(and accepted) rule in epigraphy and papyrology with the name ‘Lex 
Youtie’ to counsel caution and to guard against such a danger: iuxta 
lacunam ne mutaveris.”° 


*© Of interest here are the editions by Peter Sanz (MPER N.S. IV 31) and Kurt 
Treu and Johannes Diethart (MPER N.S. XVII 7). An analogous case is PVindobG 
26041 that was published by Sanz as no. 28 in his dissertation (Christliche Papyri aus der 
Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek) and reconstructed on the basis of the left half of 
the papyrus available then (even with meter). After Treu and Diethart could attach the 
right half of the papyrus to the left, the reconstruction could be corrected (MPER N.S. 
XVI 37). I got to know about these examples from Hans Forster, Papyrus Collection 
of the Austrian National Library, during a visit at the collection in Vienna. Thank you 
very much indeed, but not only for making these known to me. 

“7 Cf. O’Callaghan, ‘El cambio 6 < 7’, 415-6; Hunger, ‘705’, 38 (PBodm. XXIV: 
Ps 17-118); Pickering/Cook, Has a Fragment, 12. 

‘8 However, that these can actually serve in a linguistic sense for making a sound 
change plausible in Palestine at that time remains very questionable, because such a 
sound change cannot be verified by proofs from Palestine itself. For background see 
Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, 46; Mayer, Grammattk der gnechsichen Papyn 1.1, 
§ 33 (146-7); Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyn I, 80-2. Further, see Boismard, ‘A 
Propos’, 586, for objections against O’Callaghan’s examples (‘El cambio 6 < 1, 415-6). 
A reference to tpd@axtov instead of Spbgaxtov in the warning inscription of Herod’s 
Temple in Jerusalem (Thiede, Die dilteste Evangelien-Handschrifi, 42, 74) is not sufficient 
here, particularly as there are still some problems unsolved in respect of this inscrip- 
tion. See in detail Boffo, Iscriziont greche e latine, no. 32 (283-90). 

*® Tn accordance with Pickering/Cook, Has a Fragment’, 12; Puech, ‘Des fragments 
grecs’, 574, 5786; Enste, ‘Oumran-Fragment’, 191 (image 3 illustrates clearly the differ- 
ent forms of the hooks). O’Callaghan, ‘;Papiros neotestamentarios...?’, 95, attributes 
the curve to the fibers of the papyrus. 

° The rule is named after the papyrologist Herbert C. Youtie. Cf. Merkelbach, ‘Lex 
Youtie’, 294. But see Fassino, “Sulla cosiddetta ‘lex Youtie”, 72-5, who correctly calls 
for exceptions of this rule (for example, for cases of certain itacism). 
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About (4)—In the discussion of 7Q5 much energy has been devoted 
to the omission of éxi thy ynv in 1. 3 that is essential for O’Callaghan’s 
identification (with Mark 6:52—53). ‘This is an issue that involves textual 
criticism of the New ‘Testament. In consideration of the various writing 
errors and the varied singular and nonsense readings we come across 
in manuscripts, the omission of a prepositional phrase is not astonish- 
ing.°' Hence this issue is not pivotal for a palaeographical and, in the 
broader sense, papyrological evaluation of 7Q5,° but in regard to the 
few letters and words (basically only kat) preserved it cannot entirely 
be disregarded. 

So, palaeographical and even methodological objections cannot be 
dispelled the way it would be necessary or even mandatory in the course 
of a scholarly discussion of the identification of 705 = Mark 6:52-53. 
Thereby the reading of v in 1. 2 is palaeographically incomprehensible, 
and the assumption of tia- instead of dte- in |. 3 is phonologically 
and methodologically problematic. Further and based on the critical 
comments made earlier in this study, the postulated napé&ypagog for |. 
3 and the reference to Mark are not logical and consequent conclusions 
drawn from observations made of the papyrus fragment. 


2.2 Two other proposals for identifying the text (Mana Vittoria Spottorno) 


Maria Vittoria Spottorno herself puts forward methodical premises 
for her own proposals and consistently sticks to them in the course of 
discussion of 7Q5. In principle, these premises are as follows: nobody 


5! See here Colwell/Tune, ‘Method in Classifying and Evaluating Variant Readings’, 
96-105; Colwell, ‘Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits’, 108-10; Junack, ‘Abschreib- 
praktiken und Schreibergewohnheiten’, 277-97; Head, ‘Observations on Early Papyri’, 
240-7; idem/Warren, ‘Re-inking the Pen’, 466-73; Metzger, The Text of the New Testa- 
ment, 186-200, 295-6. Origen (Comm. in Matt. 15.14) and Jerome (dd Lucinum | Epistula 
LXXIJ] 5) complain about the unreliability of some scribes and copyists. 

° Tn accordance with Pickering/Cook, Has a Fragment, 14; Backhaus, ‘Qumran und 
die Urchristen’, 365; Spottorno, Can Methodological Limits’, 70. In this respect also 
Thiede, *7Q’, 549-52, 557, whereas his conclusions are text-critically dubious. The 
discussion is mostly about the question whether diarepd@ can be used without any 
statement of place or direction, such as in PBeatty II ()* according to Gregory-Aland) 
and in the old Latin manuscripts [(c) f ] for Mark 5:21 and Matt 9:1 (but in the latter 
the prepositional phrase refers to both verbs, diarepc&@ and gépyouo, because of linking 
«ai between them). The problems of the versions was picked out as a central theme 
by Martini, ‘Note’, 101—4, who focuses on the Saidic and Bohairic transmission. About 
translation techniques and the relationships between texts in 6Hev/ (= 8HevXII gr) see 
the comments in DJD VUI, 98-158, and in principle about the difficulties of every 
inter-linguistic comparison Kraus, ‘Der Artikel im Griechischen’, 264-7. 
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can assert claims to deal solely with one hypothesis; a hypothesis as 
such must be open for critical inquiries, additions, and alternative 
hypotheses; a hypothesis is never more than a suggestion and is valid 
for the time being.” 


2.2.1 7Q5 = Kech 7:3¢-5 
transcription™ line 7Q5 = Zech 7:3c-5° 


Jal 1 v& &t]y [Kai éyéveto Adyog KOD TPG 27 
Jeyoy[ 2 pe Aléyoy [eine mpdg mé&vta TOV AaOV TS 30 
|s Korn 3 -yfiJ¢ Kori g[poc todc iepets THs yiic A€- 28 
}wno[ 4 yov && ly vng[tevonte f KdweoOe év 16 28 
Joney[ 5 néunt]@ 7 ey[ tO EBdouq Kai i6od EBSo- 28 


Zech 7:3c-5— Gottingen”® 


vo. éty ‘Kai éyéveto Adyos Kvpiov mpd¢ 

; eee: alk : ie 
ue A€yov ° Einov mpdc n&vte tov Aaov THs 
Yc KAI MPG TODS LEepEts Aé- 
yov Ed vnotevonte f Kownobe év tac 
NEUNTAIG 1 EV TAIc EBSdLAAIG, KAI L600 EBdSo- 


obpwN re 


The reconstruction requires the following presumptions: 


(1) For the reconstruction some textual variants are obligatory: (1) 
imperative eine instead of eindv (Zech 7:5 or 1. 2), (ii) the second usage 
of tig Yfig (7:5 or 1. 3, after tepetc), and (iii) dative singular instead of 
plural (7:5 or Il. 4-5). 

(2) For |. 1 a short form is given in the reconstructed part of the 
text (KOD).°” 


°3 Cf. Spottorno, ‘Gan Methodological Limits’, especially 66-8, 70-2, 77. 

> Spottorno, Can Methodological Limits’, 72. The first version of this proposal 
consisting of six transcribed lines was as follows: 1. 1 |t[; 1. 2 Jeywve[; 1. 3 ]¢ xoun[; 1. 
4 JwnoI; lL. 5 Jonev[; 6 Je[. Cf idem, ‘Una nueva possible identificacion’, 543; idem, 
‘Pequenios fragmentos’, 337. 

° This is the revised and stichometrically corrected version from Spottorno, ‘Can 
Methodological Limits’, 72. Spottorno weighs up three possible systems of letter distribution. 

°° This is the edition of Ziegler, Duodecim prophetae, ad loc. In contrast, see the edition 
of Rahlfs, Septuaginia I, ad loc, with a different text for Zech 7:4: (1. 1), Adyog Kuptov 
TOV SvVEMEMV TPdG TOds tEpetc, 7:5 (1. 2) mpdg &movta and punctuation (full stop) 
between 7:3 and 7:4. 

°7 Tt has become conventional among papyrologists to write the shortened (con- 
tracted) form «o(pt)v (instead of the letters with supralinear strokes) and to refer to 
the supralinear strokes in the annotation section. 
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(3) The reconstruction of Zech 7:3c-5 presented above requires the 
reading of the letters y (1. 1), €, y, and v (1. 2), ¢ (sigma) and ni (1. 3), 
and @ and v (1. 5). 

(4) The blank space preceding kat must be explained in respect of 
Zech 7:5. 


About (1)—As delineated earlier and in light of the numerous possibili- 
ties and cases, textual variants are nothing in particular. Spottorno’s 
proposal is further based on concrete manuscripts and traditions, so 
that it does not contain any singular readings: (i) etme A 534 L C” °°? 
68 239 Tht., (ii) tig yiic (after tepetc) OQ, and (iii) t...1@... L”-770° 
Tht. = M.°* Thereby it is not a counterargument to claim that this 
proposed reconstruction does not correspond with any known recen- 
sion. There is categorically no manuscript that represents one particular 
recension.°*’ Besides, the variants, justified by the aforesaid, result in a 
sensible context. 

About (2)—At first glance, the shortening of kvptov to kov appears 
not to be formally in conflict with the reconstruction, because that is 
not dependent on it. Granted that the use of nomina sacra in manuscripts 
indicates Christian authorship,"' this short form holds a serious problem 
and requires a detailed explanation. It would be less controversial to 
introduce the full form «vptov into the reconstruction, particularly as 
it would even help to improve the stichometry (29/30/28/28/28). 

About (3)—The remains of letters in Il. 1-3 and 5 allow the reading 
of n, €, c, and w. However, y in 1. 2 instead of the usually suggested 


8 According to Ziegler, Duodecim prophetae, ad loc. 

°° Cf. Spottorno, ‘Can Methodological Limits’, 73 n. 29 against O’Callaghan, Los 
primeros testimonios, 114; 'Thiede, ‘Greek Qumran Fragment 7Q5’, 397-8. 

® The critical apparatus in Ziegler’s edition (Duodecim prophetae, ad loc) and the 
context of the passage itself confute Thiede’s assertions (“Greek Qumran Fragment 
7Q5’, 397-8: “However, the singular variants in Mark make sense and could even be 
expected, as has been shown more than once, whereas Spottorno’s variants stem from 
an extreme and philologically unjustifiable eclecticism. ‘Thus, she does not even try to 
find reasons for them.”). It remains mysterious why Rohrhirsch (‘Zur Relevanz’, 93) 
once cites the textual witnesses mentioned in Ziegler’s apparatus [for (i) and (ui)], but 
next time he does not [for (1i)]. 

6! ‘The relevant literature is presented by Hurtado, “The Origin of the Nomina Sacra’, 
655-73. Further, see the fine reflections by Choat, Belief and Cult, 119-25. 

® Cf. Baillet/Milik/de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ (DJD III), 144 on 1. 1: “trace de epsilon, 
theta, omicron ou sigma.” See here Benoit, Pickering, and Puech (see notes 31-33), who 
leave the reading of this passage open. Puech takes 0 or c into account and O’Callaghan 
(see n. 34) v, ie. a rounded letter, which can be similarly estimated for e. In contrast, 
c in 1. 3 provides some difficulties (elsewhere printed as n or by Puech as n), but the 
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tau 1s problematic. Manuscripts from Qumran often have the hook 
of t pointing to the left,” so that upholders of the papyrus fragment 
7Q5 may feel inclined to think of fau here, too. If gamma and tau in 
l. 2 of 7Q5 are compared to a similar letter in 1. 3 (mainly identified 
as 7), additional difficulties arise, which Spottorno seeks to overcome 
by reading x there. Nevertheless, this 7 causes the same objections as 
y (the unusualness of the letter formation): y would have a horizontal 
line that projects far to the left, though y formed that way is not a 
unique case™ and x would possess a strikingly long right leg.’ When 
it comes to v in |. 2 see my objections above (section 2.1). 

About (4)—Corresponding to the reflections already put forth on 
O’Callaghan’s identification, the presumption of Kat-parataxis in |. 2 
and the examples discussed above the gap before kai can be explained 
here only by pointing at the possibilities that this may be the start of a 
new verse, a break, or the product of the scribe’s concept. Unfortunately, 
the fragment does not offer enough material to decide on these (or 
other) alternatives.” 


remains remain debatable. Reading q in |. 5 seems to be compatible with the traces left 
there (Puech c, Baillet and Bosimard [DJD III] e, O’Callaghan 8). Cautiously Spot- 
torno first suggests ¢ (‘Una nueva possible identificacion’, 543; ‘Pequenos fragmentos’, 
337), but later definitely reads ¢ (‘Gan Methodological Limits’, 72). 

% See, for instance, 4Q/20 (4QpapLXXLev’), 4Q121 (4QLXXNum), 4Q122 (4QLXX- 
Deut), and 4Q/27 (4Qpap parakxod gr). In contrast, the fragments of 4Q/26 (4QUnid gr) 
have fau with short vertical lines that are prolonged to the left and to the right over 
its base and an occasionally slightly rolling horizontal line (especially fragments 2, 1. 
6; 4/5, ll. 2-3; 6, L. 4). 

* Interesting are the examples given by Spottorno, ‘Can Methodological Limits’, 
73 n. 33 (and more often): POxy XXTV 2399 (1st century B.C.E.) has such a y in col. 
1.21 (but only the first y in anayayew conforms to that description). However, the 
evidence provided by this example is not that convincing, because instances of the y 
of the papyrus are written irregularly (see col. 2.11—@vyadev: with a hook at the leg 
and a horizontal line that hardly projects to the left in relation to the vertical line; col. 
3.23—anayayew: the second y consists of a straight vertical line without any hook 
and of a horizontal line that starts to the right from the top of the vertical). The case 
of POxy IV 659 (1st century C.E.) is similar, as it has y in col. 3.7 (yAwccot) with a 
rolling horizontal line that evidently projects to the left and in col. 3.10 (AyacukAet) 
with a hook at the leg and a horizontal line that starts at the top of the vertical one. 
In addition to the editio princeps of each papyrus see Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the 
Ancient World, nos. 21 and 55. 

® The possibility of 7 is also discussed by Aland, ‘Neue neutestamentliche Papyri 
Ill’, 73-5. 

° Cf Spottorno, ‘Una nueva possible identificacién’, 543: idem, ‘Pequefios fragmen- 
tos’, 338-9. Additional attempts at explaining the gag in idem, ‘Can Methodological 
Limits’, 74. 
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As far as palaeography is concerned, still problematic are the read- 
ings of y in |. 2 and z in |. 3. However, v in |. 2 must be rejected (see 
above, relating to O’Callaghan). ‘The reading of the other letters seems 
to be as acceptable as the possibilities discussed for the blank space 
preceding «ai in |. 3, although one can be referred to the comments 
already made. 


2.2.2. 7Q5 = grEnoch 15:9d-10 
Reading line 7Q5 = grEnoch 15:9d-10 


19 1 KAn]O[Aoetat rveduata odpavod 25 
Wvimol 2 — gly tr d[vatépor’” | KdOnorg wdtHv go- 28 
Ju Kon x 3 ta] Koi n[vebpata éni ths yfic 23 

jyvn9 4 to yelyvnO[évte éni this yfig 1 22 
18not[ 5 K&|Onorfs adtOv gota. Koi th 22 


grEnoch 15:9d-10—Black® 


9d rVEDLOTO MOVN PO. 
: ee ; “ 
KAnOhoetan.!° xnvedpata odpavod, 
&v TH ODPAVG N KATOIKNOIc AdTOV Eo- 
TOL KO TH NVEDUATH Eri THs YS 
to yevvnPévta, éni ths ys 1 
KATOTKNOIs ADTOV ~otar.!! KAI TH 


oer won 


For this identification some premises are necessary: 


(1) In 1. 3 the omission of the article t& must be acceptable from a 
linguistic point of view. 

(2) L. 2 has &votepw instead of odpav@ in order to adjust the text 
somehow to the letter traces and to avoid the reading of a palaeographi- 
cally problematic omieron. 

(3) Ll. 4-5 contain the otherwise unattested variant K&Onot<. 

(4) The reading of a in |. 3 and of c and tin 1. 5 must be explicable 
palaeographically. 


67 This is the reconstruction presented by Spottorno, ‘Can Methodological Limits’, 
77, where she writes &[votepw1, which must read &[v@tepat (cf. correctly on the previ- 
ous page [76]). 

8 The text is given according to the so-called Gizeh-Fragment (fourth century C.E.). 
Although Georgius Syncellus (died around 810) has this passage in his free translation 
but only in a heavily shortened version. The text is cited from the edition of Black, 
Apocalypsis Henochi Graece, 30 (about the Greek text, cf 7-9). 
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About (1)—The presumption of the omission of an article (omit tc) 
as a variant causes some grammatical problems (so that the article is 
not used before mvebpwata, but then is used preceding the attributive 
participle yevvn8évta), but the reference to the various practices of 
individual scribes and the complexity and the linguistic-historical change 
of the Greek article may be sufficient to justify such a presumption par 
excellence. In other respects, one can be referred here to the comments 
concerning this matter on the two identification proposals dealt with 
so far (above all, on the acceptance of variant readings). 

About (2)—The letter rests in 1. 2 are palaeographically irreconcil- 
able with an omicron, so that the hypothetical assumption of d&v@tép@ 
necessitates an alpha.’® The diagonal upward line to the right that has 
a small hook can support the reading of an alpha. Moreover, HMpEpog 
is used twice in grEnoch (14:17 and 15:9),” in particular briefly previous 
to 15:10, what might have influenced its use in 15:9; but this remains 
mere speculation. Nevertheless, &v@tepog comes into question at least 
as a potential variant here, also as far as its meaning is concerned. 

About (3)—If katotknotg (Gizeh-Fragment) were accepted for Il. 4-5, 
the result would be that «, which cannot palaeographically be justified, 
was at the left margin of the fragment. This predicament is avoided 
by suggesting 9 for the reconstruction K&@notg in 1. 5, which appears 
to be acceptable due to the bulge of @ and the traces left. Be that as 
it may, the presumption of K&Onotg (a nominalization of K&@nuat) is 
nowhere attested for the apocryphal literature.” Philologically speak- 
ing, the nominalization does not provide any difficulties, particularly 
as KatTOKNOIs (‘dwelling’, ‘settling in a place’) is rendered semantically 
equal as Knog (‘place to sit down/to reside’). 

About (4)—The objections against potential x in |. 3 have already 
been stated while discussing 7Q5 = Zech 7:3c—5. It is admissible to read 
sigma (c) in |. 5 according to the preserved letter remains of a bulge 


® See, for example, the (non)usage of the article in PBodm. VIII (”) in the text of 
1—2Peter and Jude. Further, cf. Kraus, “Der Artikel im Griechischen’, 260-72. 

7 As in the transcription of Boismard, Pickering, and Puech (see notes 30, 32, 
and 33). 

” Cf. Spottorno, ‘Can Methodological Limits’, 76. 

? Spottorno’s reference to its usage twice in Jeremiah does not work here, because 
Jer 30:2 and 30:25 have Ba®ivate eig xéB1o1c, what is not an equivalent to potential 
«&Ono1g in grEnoch 15:10 (as far as word formation and its usage in this context are 
concerned). 
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that is open to the right.” The reading of a subsequent zofa depends 
on the usual form of iofa in 7Q5, so that iota in tor in |. 2 and «Kat in 
1. 3 can be compared with the letter traces left in 1. 5. Nonetheless, the 
difficulty still persists to bring the slight bulge (that is open to the right) 
of the vertical line at the left margin of the fragment in 1. 3 and the 
rounded line at the right margin in 1. 5 in accordance with the straight 
line of the iota in «at in 1. 3. 

All in all, the poor manuscript attestation of grEnoch can serve as a 
background against which the integration and justification of the sug- 
gested variants may sound reasonable. This is cleverly utilized by Maria 
Vittoria Spottorno, who reasonably adapted the variants and justified 
them by pointing at scribes’ individual practice of writing (see above 
about making use of textual variants). However, the reading of zofa in 
ll. 3 and 5 and especially of x in 1. 3 are palaeographically problematic, 
so that the readings of these letter traces of 7Q5 must be left open. 


3. On ‘Tdentifying? 7Q.5—Assessment and Prospect 


Given the objections and demurrals, expressed above all the proposals 
currently and seriously discussed for identifying 7Q5 with a known text 
are problematic. Only presuming textual changes and peculiar readings 
results in the transcriptions and reconstructions discussed earlier in this 
study. ‘Textual variants are hardly decisive for or against a proposal, as 
I have repeatedly emphasized above, on the grounds of the mistakes 
and changes made in the process of writing by scribes themselves, of a 
sensible integration into the context, and of the sometimes extraordinary 
attestation of a text (above all, in respect of grEnoch). Nevertheless, the 
case of 7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53 is particularly complex, because the other 
writings found in the caves around Qumran do not form the appro- 
priate milieu to place this fragment into.” In contrast, the hypothesis 
7Q5 = grEnoch 15:9d-10 can be based on other fragments from 7Q 
that have been identified as passages from grEnoch,” additionally even 
on the general (Aramaic) attestation of Enoch in Qumran as a concrete 


Cf. the readings by Boismard (DJD III, 144): “epsilon ou sigma (le trait median 
n’est pas certain)”, Puech (cf. n. 33), and O’Callaghan (cf. n. 34). 

™ Needless to say, the places and the circumstances of a discovery and all the other 
fragments found there and nearby have to be considered. In principle, from a papyro- 
logical view Turner, Greek Papyn, 42-53. 

” Cf. the literature cited in n. 12. 
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background.’”° Analogously the hypothesis 7Q5 = Zech 7:3c-5 can 
benefit from an embedding into an appropriate textual milieu within 
the writings from Qumran.” Be that as it may, the salient point of all 
these proposals for identifying the text of 7Q5 is that the letter remains 
of the fragment can hardly be reconciled with the letters mandatory 
for each hypothesis.” 

Despite these objections all the proposals discussed here maintain 
their hypothetical character. It does not make any difference whether 
an identification proposal chronologically preceded others or not.” 
Dealing with papyri and similar items may not happen according to 
the two antipodes of verification and falsification, but permanently 
demands corrections, improvements, enhancements, and argumenta- 
tive exchange.” In addition, these proposals do not constitute all the 
possibilities imaginable. Only a small part of the original total quantity 
of papyri is preserved today. Thus, literary works that are lost for the 
present may be discussed for 7Q5 and other unidentified or, as far as 
their identification is concerned, not sufficiently argued for papyri (cf, 
for instance, the references to dramas that are not preserved for the 
present time in Aristotle’s lept ommtuctic). We may even think of some 
documents or letters written in upright and mostly unconnected majus- 


© On the significance and the coverage of the Enoch literature in the texts from 


Qumran see Milik, The Books of Enoch; idem, ‘Ecrits préesséniens’, 91-106; Beyer, 
Die aramdischen Texte 1, 225-8; idem, Die aramdischen Texte I, 117-8; Garcia Martinez, 
‘Qumran Origins’, 113-36; Flint, “Apocrypha, Other Previously-Known Writings’, 
41-5; Collins, ‘Apocalypticism and Literary Genre’, 404—5, 406-8. 

” Passages from Zech are found in 4Q76 (4QXIP) fre. 1, 4Q80 (4QXII) frgs. 3-17 
(DJD XV), and various references to Zech. See the passages given by Maier, Die 
Qumran-Essener III, 175-6. Further, from the geographical region nearby see 8HevXI 
gr (cols. 28-31 and cols. B1—2). 

Especially v (1. 2), I (. 3) for 7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53, y and v (1. 2), x (1. 3) for 7Q5 
= Zech 7:3c—5, and 1 and a (1. 3), t (7. 5) for 7Q5 = grEnoch 15:9d-10. 

” By postulating that only a “Falsifizierung durch intersubjektiv ausweisbare 
Kriterien” (‘falsification by means of inter-subjectively presentable criteria’) is possible 
(Rohrhirsch, ‘Kleine Fragmente’, 82), the hypothesis brought forward first (7Q5 = Mark 
6:52-53) automatically has a predominance over the other alternatives to follow and 
critical inquiries about its relativization are limited in the first place. This is also the 
criticism given by Backhaus, ‘Qumran und die Urchristen’, 365-6. 

8° Tt seems to be questionable how palaeographical arguments are weighed up, 
when Popper’s principle of fallibilism is taken up by Ferdinand Rohrhirsch, according 
to which a hypothesis should have a “gréferes Erklarungspotential” (‘greater potential 
of explanation’; Rohrhirsch, ‘Zur Relevanz’, 95) and could only be falsified by another 
hypothesis that possesses a higher grade of plausibility. However, neither ‘verification’ 
nor ‘falsification’ are adequate poles in palaeography and papyrology that can be 
beneficial for the examination and improvement of hypothetical proposals. 
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cules.*! Even if these ways might not lead anywhere in respect to an 
identification of the text itself and its complete reconstruction (cf., for 
example, the official letter PCaiz 10740 in CPR XVIIA 37, which, as 
regards content, cannot be reconstructed anymore, or PVindob.G 13993 
in GPR XVIIA appendix ‘a’, a letter of which only the beginning has 
survived), they must be considered in the discussion. At the beginning 
of this paragraph it was mentioned that the hypothetical character of 
all proposals and possibilities that, after weighing their pros and cons, 
must be regarded as being on the same level for a subsequent discus- 
sion; and this is considered as the maxim for dealing with this or any 
comparable fragment from Qumran and elsewhere.” 


Addenda 


Having corrected all the typographical shortcomings (for instance, 
missing underdots in transcriptions or spelling mistakes in the Greek 
texts) and some syntactically weird constructions in the original German 
version of the present study, I pass over these faults here in silence and 
do not list them in detail. 

It is more significant and, above all, my sincere desire to honor two 
esteemed scholars who played crucial parts in the discussion of 7Q5; and 
here I stick to the Latin saying De mortuis nil (= nihil) nisi bene! (Cheilon 
of Sparta, according to Diogenes Laertius 1.3.70), interpreted in the 
sense that you should be silent, if you cannot report anything positive 
about a deceased person;® and I do not keep silent and I write two 
short obituaries so that this unveils my respect for and expresses my 
tribute to two honorable scholars. 


8! This possibility is also mentioned by Spottorno, ‘Can Methodological Limits’, 
70. 

® Cf. Pickering, ‘Looking for Mark’s Gospel’, 94-8. Methodologically correct 
Spottorno, ‘Can Methodological Limits’, 77: “It is possible that 7Q5 is neither part 
of Zach. 7:3c-5 nor of Enoch 15:9d—-10, but can it be said that it 2s part of Mark 
6:52-53 without doubt? Certainly not. Historical evidence together with the concrete 
and measurable witnesses at our disposal should set the limits...” 

83 Of course, the proverb can be understood in an alternative way: you may criticize 
the deceased, but only in a fair way, as they cannot defend themselves anymore. In legal 
contexts this saying was sometimes turned upside down so that it was not regarded 
as a crime to defame a deceased person, but usually it conveys the taboo to criticize 
someone who has just died. 
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On December 15, 2001, Father José O’Callaghan (born October 7, 
1922) died in the Jesuit infirmary at San Cugat del Valles in Barcelona, 
Spain. From 1971 until his retirement in 1992 he taught papyrology 
at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. Father O’Callaghan has 
made pivotal contributions to the study of antiquity by editing papyri, 
systematizing nomina sacra,** and motivating the scholarly world to discuss 
a small papyrus fragment methodologically and in detail. He always 
put forward his proposals with respect for contradicting views and was 
interested in academic and sound discussions.” 

All of a sudden, the literature specialist and historian Carsten Peter 
Thiede died of a cardiac failure on December 14, 2004. Thiede held 
a professorship in Basel, Switzerland, and a university teaching position 
at the Ben-Gurion University (Negev, Beer-Sheva). Besides numerous 
publications on the identification proposal originally made by José 
O’Callaghan (7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53), which he himself championed 
heavily, his works include monographs about New Testament papyri, 
the apostle Peter, hidden messages in the Bible, and the historical Jesus. 
His endurance resulted in a whole list of interesting publications and 
his persistence initiated other scholars to consider seriously and meth- 
odologically adequately the hypothesis 7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53."° 

The literature about 7QJ is legion; it was so before the time of writ- 
ing this study, and has been up to the present. There are some many 
articles that I missed for the present study that it did not make any 
sense to attempt at being comprehensive and to integrate all studies ever 
written about the subject (above all, as the hypotheses and arguments 
in favor of or against are repetitive and occasionally redundant) and 
it does not make now any sense to give a report on the studies being 


8 O’Callaghan, ‘«Nominum sacrorum»’, 99-122; idem, «Nomina sacra». On nomina 
sacra see now Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 95-134 (and on the staurogram, 
135-54), although his hypotheses for the origins of the nomina sacra (and the staurogram) 
may be problematic. Further, for the magical papyri, see Choat, Belief and Cult, 124 
n. 568: “The relationship, if any, between the nomina sacra and the practice of placing a 
line over the names of gods in magical texts has never been satisfactorily investigated.” 

*® For a longer obituary, see that by Juan Chapa made in the course of the General 
Assembly of the Association Internationale de Papyrologues (AIP) in Helsinki (August 7, 2004; 
http://www.ulb.ac.be/assoc/aip/ocallaghan.htm; last access 10/10/2006). 

% The AIP will pay homage to Carsten Peter Thiede during the next General 
Assembly (see the announcement on http://www.ulb.ac.be/assoc/aip/necrologies.htm; 
last access 10/10/2006) in the course of the 25th International Congress of Papyrology 
(July 29-August 4, 2007) at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor (http://www.lib. 
umich.edu/pap/ICP25/index.html; last access 10/10/2006). 
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published since then. However, there are some studies I got to know 
which are of interest, because they illustrate some points made above 
more explicitly: In 1995 Moises Mayordomo attempted to evaluate in 
a methodologically sound and neutral way the hypotheses in favor of 
identifying 7Q5 and those against doing so.*’ The article provides an 
interesting overview and is of interest as it was published in a journal 
that primarily addresses Protestants in Spain among whom some schol- 
ars eagerly championed O’Callaghan’s proposal.** Moreover, he sent 
me some interesting mind games how to identify 7Q5 with the help of 
the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG).*° One year later, in 1996 Ramén 
Puig Massana published a piece of work on 7Q5 and probability cal- 
culus that supports the hypothesis 7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53.°° However, I 
do not regard probability and fallibilism as adequate and appropriate 
categories to judge ancient manuscripts.”! 

More influential of the previously mentioned studies was Robert H. 
Gundry’s refutation of the reading of v in |. 2, published in Journal of 
Biblical Literature in 1999, which unfortunately was not out at the tme my 
own study was printed.” Gundry relies on his own assessment of 7Q5 
approved of by other experts such as Stephan Pfann and James Monson 
and provides high-quality pictures and detailed enlargements of the 
papyrus fragments. His conclusion sounds like a requiem: “Perhaps the 
identification of 7Q5 with Mark 6:52-53 can now rest in peace without 
suffering exhumation. Regrets.”*’ A year later a monographic treatment 
of O’Callaghan’s proposal championed by Thiede was published by 
Stefan Enste, who comprehensibly dedicates some 140 pages to the 
reasoning of O’Callaghan and above all ‘Thiede.®* Finally, he concludes: 
“Das Ergebnis dieser Untersuchung ist eindeutig: Das Fragment 7Q5 
enthalt keinen Text aus dem Markusevangelium.””—‘The conclusion 


87 Cf. Mayordomo, ‘705’, 17-34. 

88 T am very much indebted to Moises Mayordomo for his willingness of sharing his 
work on 7Q5 and his thoughts about the hypotheses brought forward. 

%° He checked over 40 test cases, of which some passages from the Septuagint and 
from some classic authors appear to be interesting. But the hypothesis 7Q5 = 2 Macc 
8:3-4 seems to be the most promising of them. 

® Cf. Puig Massana, ‘Acerca de una reciente publicacion’, 51-9. 

See above, my notes 79 and 80. 

® Cf. Gundry, ‘No NU’, 698-707. 

* Gundry, ‘No NU’, 707. 

* Cf. Enste, Kein Markustext. 

® Enste, Kein Markustext, 143. See also Enste’s Internet presentation of the case 
(http://www:stefan-enste.de/TheologieText.htm; last access 12/10/2006). 
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of this examination [of 7Q)5]| is non-ambiguous: the fragment 7Q5 
does not contain any text from the Gospel of Mark.’ 

However, Enste seemed to foresee that neither his work nor Gundry’s 
(which at the time of finishing his book he could not be aware of ) 
would terminate the debate over 7QJ, especially the propagation of the 
identification 7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53.°° His sensation of things to come 
became reality soon: Karl Jaro$ ran a computer test for the papyrus 
fragments from 7Q, which was published in 2004 but basically finished 
in 1999/2000, so that the study was outdated (see, in addition to my 
own study, Gundry’s and Enste’s mentioned above).”’ Since then Jaro8 
seems to be convinced that 7Q5 is a witness to the New Testament 
so that he lists it among the generally accepted manuscripts attesting 
the canonical writings of the New Testament.” Rocco Scibona has 
repeatedly focused on statistics and probability calculus to enforce the 
hypothesis 7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53;°° but again I must point to my objec- 
tions against such an approach.!”° 

Motivated by a review of Stefan Enste’s monograph on the hypothesis 
7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53 written by Karl Jaro’ and published in 2001,'”! 
Hans Forster (Papyrus Collection of the Austrian National Library, 
Vienna) felt compelled to provide some fundamental considerations and 
to correct some inaccuracies and even mistakes that have evolved over 
the years of discussing 7QJ5. In his article from 2002/2003,'” Forster 
succeeds in exposing the shortcomings in Jaros’s argumentation and in 
providing a full-scale assessment of the Coptic versions of the crucial 
prepositional phrase énxt thy yiv.!° Further, Forster’s reflections on the 
potential sound change of 5 to t and on Jaros’s inadequate comparison 
the cases of 7Q5 and PVindob.G 42417 help to examine the hypothesis 
7Q5 = Mark 6:52-53 even more critically. 


% See Enste, Kein Markustext, 143. 

°” Cf Jaros’, ‘Die Qumranfragmente’, 147-68. 

% See recently Jaro’, Das Neue Testament. 

°° Most recently, Scibona, ‘7Q5 e il “calcolo delle probabilita”’, 133-81; idem, 
‘705—O Callaghan’, 163-86. 

'00 See above, my notes 79 and 80. 

'0l Cf. Jaros, ‘Review of Stefan Enste, Kein Markustext’, 378-84. 

102 Cf. Forster, ‘7Q5’, 197-208. 

'3 Cf. Forster, ‘705’, 200-4. Forster is the first scholar who presents and discusses 
the Saidic and Bohairic sources for Mark 6:53 in a methodologically appropriate 
manner. 
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In a subsequent study, Forster addresses the identification hypothesis 
from a text-critical perspective.'°* After some preliminary remarks on 
how to publish a papyrus and what consequences the discovery of 
a fragment with verses from the Gospel of Mark in a cave around 
Qumran might have for New ‘Testament textual criticism, Forster gets 
to talking about ‘identifying 7Q5’ and the problems involved by doing 
so.' Again and in brief, he summarizes his methodological objections 
against the identification of 7Q5 with Mark 6:52-53 (as stated in his 
previous study) and finally comments:'”° 


As to the question of why another identification of this passage has not 
been put forward, over the years there have been quite a few proposals, 
in fact, that were ‘disproven’ as ‘highly speculative’ by Thiede and others. 
This article has attempted to show that the alleged identification of 705 
as a text of Mark’s Gospel is even more speculative than many others, 
albeit supported by well-meaning believers. 


In a monograph published in 2001, Carsten Peter ‘Thiede rejected the 
identification of fragments from 7Q as being parts of grEnoch.'"’ This 
is of particular interest here, as it affects sections of my own article 
presented in English translation above, Spottorno’s proposals for iden- 
tifying 7Q)5, and the general milieu this small scrap of papyrus is set 
in (the fragments of 7Q). Apart from the articles on the relationship 
between 7Q and grEnoch,'” Ernest Muro offers some basic thoughts on 
his Internet pages accompanied by useful images. Again Muro refers to 
the fibers of the papyrus fragments that may fit together,'°’ what he did 
analogously for 7Q5, too, with the help of interesting computer diagrams 
and photographs.!’° In the latter, Muro reflects upon the introductory 
phrases of the description of the papyrus fragment in the editio princeps 
as follows: “Papyrus fin, trés abimé, et disloqué a droite.”!!'—A fine 
papyrus, very much damaged, and displaced at the right.’ ‘The question 


'! Cf. Forster, ‘7Q5 = Mark 6.52-53’, 27-35. 

'5 Cf Forster, ‘7Q5 = Mark 6.52-53’, 31-5. 

'06 Forster, ‘7Q5 = Mark 6.52-53’, 35. Forster is correct in emphasizing that the 
discussion of 7Q5 has rather turned into a matter of belief and dogmatic argumenta- 
tion than keeping to the factual physical condition and the letters and letter traces 
preserved on the fragment (and the circumstances of its discovery). 

07 Cf. Thiede, The Dead Sea Scrolls. 

'88 See Nebe, ‘7Q4’, 629-33; Muro, “The Greek Fragments’, 307-12; Puech, ‘Sept 
fragments grecs’, 313-23. 

'09 See, Muro, ‘My Refutation’. 

"0 See Muro, ‘7Q5: “Disloqué a droite”’. 

"T Baillet/Milik/de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ (DJD II), 144. 
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that arises from Muro’s observations of the physical condition of the 
papyrus scrap, mind games, and conjectures is whether they lead to 
any new reading and basically anything at all.'’” Be that as it may, 
Muro is right in calling for a mandatory re-examination of the frag- 
ment itself previous to any discussion of the letters potentially present 
on the papyrus. 
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